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BOOK III.' 


FROJI THE OPES7.NG OF THE COU...YCIL TO THE LYTRODUCTION 
OF THE QUESTIO.N OF LYFALLIBILITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


The First Session, Dec. 8th, 1869, or Opening Ceremony-:\Iustering-Robing- 
The Procession-The Anthem and 
Iass- The Sermon-The Act of Obedi- 
ence-The Allocution-The Incensing-Passing Decrees-The To .Dewn- 
Appreciations of various Witnesses. 


AT da,vn, on'Vednesday December 8th, 1869, the guns of 
Fort St. Angelo saluted the long looked for day, ,vhile 
from the other side of the Tiber those of the Aventine replied. 
The bellowing of these beasts of ,val' a,voke the city to ,vitness 
a Council of the ministers of peace. As the sounds reached the 
ear of peasant, monk, and nun, already plodding in the dark 
froln places outside the walls, the sky ,vas low, and pouring 
do\Vll a truly ROlnan rain. Unlike to,vns round which smiling 
homes are sown broadcast outside of the bounds, Rome, when 
approached by Inost of the route
, fir,;t sho,vs the city walls, and 
not till a good while later does it show the beginning of habi- 
tations. The poor suburbs which lie outside a few of the 
gates are less dreary than the space inside, ,vhere lonely roads, 
shut in by blank ,valls, lead alnidst crumbling men1entoes of 
rulers of the ,vorld, and marks of the actual reign of drones 
not able to master ordinary difficulties. Every now and then 
comes a church, or one of th2 two hundred and more convents 
and nunneries ,vhich sanctify the place. But scarcely any of 
VOL. II. 1 



2 The POþe, the IiÙzgs, and the PeoPle. 
these have an outline such as to yield, in t,vilight, the effect 
of either Gothic spires or Thloorish minarets, or even of gooJ 
Grecian colonnades. 

Iany a co, vIed figure struggled under the drenching rain 
along these desolate ways. One would pass the spot where 
Peter ,vas arrested by his Thlaster, when the Fisherman uttered 
the famous ' Lord, ,vhither goest Thou ?' and ,vas turned back 
to Rome to die. Another would pass by the vale of Egeria, 
and he might ,yell ,yonder if Numa ever had to seek inspira- 
tion there in such dismal gloom. If the monk kne,v sufficient 
of the local history, he might again ,yonder ho,v tradition 
should, for ages, have gone so utterly wrong as to the site of 
that sacred spot, connected in the origines saC1
æ of Rome 
,vith the moven1ents, not of a poor Jew stranger, but of a 
native king. However, that was tradition unbaptized; it ,vas 
neither apostolic nor ecclesiastical. Crossing the open ground 
about the Lateran, son1e of the monks might think of the 
terrible morn ,vhen Totila, in 111ercy, halted his troops inside 
the gates, sending the clang of his trumpets through the dark, 
all over the city, to give the ,vretched Romans the chance of 
flight. 
One may even fancy an old and some,yhat conservative 
monk passing the Lateran basìlica, with the prospect of a 
long ,vet trudge before him, asking, 'Vb y should they not hold 
the Council here? This, he might say, is, according to Rome, 
, the mother and mistress of all churches.' Here th
 ancient 
Councils used to meet; for to such a monk those Roman synods 
would be General Councils, and even ancient ones. True, he 
might add, the Holy Father declares that they no"T meet at 
the Vatican, because of the ,vholesome influence "rhich ema- 
nates from the grave of St. Peter. Still, the monk n1ight 
think, it must be from the person of St. Peter that the in- 
spiration flo,vs, and we have here in the Lateran the head of 
the Prince of the Apostles. Is not the head more than the 
trunk, ,vhich is all they haye at St. Peter's? "T e are going 
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away from the head, to seek inspiration from the headless 
trunk! Is not this, however, a proof that those ,vretched 
Liberal Catholics are in gross error ,vhen they accuse the Holy 
Father of intending, by this Vatican Council, to absorb the 
powers of the body of the Church into the head? Had a 
disciple of the former Rector of St. 
Iaria 
Iaddalena heard 
the soliloquy, he would have replied, Yes, brother) you are 
doing to-day ,vhat those who follow the Popes have done for 
ages,-you are turning a,vay from the head to seek inspiration 
fron1 the lifeless trunk. You can gain only infected air. 
Other monks c01l1ing from St. Agnese, and entering by the 
Porta Pia, would reflect upon the adornment of that gate by 
the Holy Father, and upon its happy name which links it 
both with Pius IX. and w'ith its o,vn founder. Its founder, 
Pius IV., signed the Creed of the Council of Trent, and Pius 
IX. was to sign the new Creed of the Council of the \Tatican. 
This beautiful coincidence ,vonld, with the monks, make the 
gate an emblem of the Church, against ,vhich the gates of hell 
should never prevail. If they only happened to recollect that 
its old name Nornentana marked it as the 
lentana Gate, the 
encouraging impression would rise almost to the brightness of 
a revelation. The day, only t\VO years before, when the con- 
quering crusaders marched in, and the welkin rang with shouts 
of 'Long live Pius IX. !' 'Long live the zouaves!' 'Long live 
the Crusaders!' 'Long live Catholic France!' ,yould return to 
memory as the pledge of mightier :1Ientanas. Had an invisible 
hand drawn aside the veil, and shown them that gate, some 
nine months later, admitting the Italian troops
 followed by 
the dog Pio drawing a little cart full of Bibles; and then 
sho\vn, still later
 the residence of a British Ambassador to 
t.he King of Italy inside the gate, and on the outside the 
residence of Garibaldi, the monks \vonld have vowed by all 
the saints, old and new, that the vision came from a lying 
spirit. 
Some, again, crossing the Tiber by the )Iilvian Bridge, 
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,\rouIJ, in spite of the blinding rain, see the figure of Constantine 
victoriously dOininating the heights, and that of Maxentius 
bcinO" hurled into the stream. A ,vhile afterwards, when pass- 
ing 
ear the Broken Wall, where St. Peter himself had kept 
,,yatch, and ,vith his own hand had blinded and routed the 
Goths, they would feel that no'v ,vhen his successor ,vas to be 
at last duly exalted, the Apostle would surely keep the city 
Itlore jealously than before; and if there was need of a Beli- 
sarius to crush the Italian barbarians, the Lord would raise 
him up at the intercession of Peter. 
In the opposite quarter, those con1Ïng from the desolate St. 
Paul's would, on approaching the city, be reminded of that 
hateful moment in the October night of 1867, when the gate 
was, for a ,vhile, held by the Garibaldians. But the monks 
,vould say, Did not the Ci
'iltá express it charnlingly ?-' The 
Garibaldians ,vollld have made a pretty omelette; but would 
St. Peter resjgn his office? or would the Lord give up His 
place to the devil? The good God is always there, and St. 
Peter goes round with his great keys, and gives knocks like 
those of a club' (VII., vii., 427). 
As they caIne further inwards, the crcwds of the city ,vere 
already in nlotion. Down fronl the Crelian and Esquiline 
,vere they pouring past the Coliseum, reflecting nlen delighting 
in the thought that all high things which exalt theillseives 
against the Church ,vould fall into her power just as the 
Coliseum had done; for the 'high things' of the ROlnanised 
imagination are naturally material ones. The Arch of Titus, 
darkly outlined in the nlorning grey, would be the prophetic 
pledge that the Je'v
 however stubborn, would yield to the 
Pontiff at last. But where ,vas the golden candlestick-where 
the teltlple vessels? After Genseric carried them off: had they 
ever returned? The ruinous Palatine ,vould symbolise woes 
coming to modern Cæsars, as sure as those which had crushed 
the ancient ones. Indeed, it is not impossible that SOlne 
would see visions like those seen by monks of yore, who 
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beheld the soul of the great Theodoric dragged into the crater 
of Stromboli. On the other hand, it is conceivable that 
some reading monk, in passing the site of the Lupercal, might 
ask if the tale of Romulus and Remus "\vas really open to 
doubt; and if so, what of the ship of Æneas, so long and so 
perfectly preseryed? Then, if Rome had t"\vice built history 
on fragile materials-on a ship that perhaps never sailed, and 
on a ,volf that perhaps never did give suck to the twins- 
\vhat if heretics should say that she had built a third time, 
on a chair in 'v hich the Fisherman never sat? And if Rome 
under Augustus had penned prophecies, dating them from the 
time of Æneas, might not the like have happened again? A 
larger number of monks have thoughts of this sort than the 
outside world kno\vs of. Some might even go so far as to 
ask, If the fable of Pope Joan, the fair and frail English- 
,yoman, could be \vrought into the belief.s, books, and usages- 
the very coronation usages-of Rome, long after the Papacy 
had become the ruling power of the city, \vho is to answer 
for traditions of the underground age before Constantine? 
From the Aventine, "\vhere Peter resided with Priscilla and 
Aquila, and \vhich is no\v little but a site for monastic esta- 
blishments, many ,vould come, passing by the place ,vhere once 
stood the Circus 
Iaximus. The thoughtful would there have 
in their eye the grand spectacles of Pagan Rome. It ,vas by 
a spectacle that Romulus allured the Sabines to unity by 
violence; and it was by a spectacle that Pius IX. was now 
,vooing the world to wedlock ,vit h the Papacy-ready, if only 
able, to take short measures ,vith the coy. But what were 
the shows of the old rude times to this? 'Vhat if three 
hundred thousand pairs of eyes did gleam together on the 
spectacles which, ,vith bread, made up the earthly all of the 
Roman plebs? They never had looked upon such an array of 
holy bishops, frmn the whole earth, as ,vould be seen to-day. 
The colours for which they went mad, their idolized hlues and 
greens, ,vere but fe,v, and ill-combined, compared \vith the 
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colours now about to be displayed. The ancient cry (Bread 
and Spectacles!' was indeed still kept alive by Roman autho- 
rities, but was to-day to be satisfied in a Christian style 
glorious beyond Pagan exan1ple. 
Along the Via Sacra fe,v foreigners would appear, but from 
the Capitoline Germans would set out. It is natural to think 
of son1; student, fresh from the pages of Gregorovius, his imagi- 
nation vividly setting face to face the ancient Rome and the 
actual. He would think of the exclanlation, ' Renowned, 
queenly, immeasurable Rome, a sea of beauty surpassing all 
power of speech!' 'Vhere ,vere the glory and the beauty 
now? Inside the churches and palaces indeed ,vere masses of 
decoration and artistic stores of wealth, but the city viewed, on 
that dismal December lllorning, as a city, was poor and ill 
kept. The glory ,vhich once compelled men at this central 
point to call her Golden Rome was departed. 'Yhat now 
represented the Telllple of Jupiter-its pillars on gilded bases 
with gilded capitals, its gates of gilded bronze, and its roof of 
tiles of gilded brass? There stands the Church of the Aracæli; 
Jupiter is succeeded by the Bambino, a doll, carveè by St. 
Luke, which is driven in a stately carriage round the city to 
the beds of the dying. The German student might be tenlpted 
to say that Jupiter was taking his revenge upon the Bambino 
by sending such a spiteful rain. ,r ery probably, "\vith all their 
learning, the German students ,vould not kno,v that the Balll- 
bino had lately been reinforced by the venerable Anna l\Iaria 
Taigi. 
. Crossing the Bridge of Sixtus the student n1ight see vividly, 
as students do, the scene of that sacrilegious n10rning 'v hen 
the lone old stream, with no Horatius now, was breasted by 
swarthy boatmen swinging the oar with the stroke of the 
rover, and as each galley shot out of the bend of the Aventine, 
the chief, from under his turban, eyed the opening prospect of 
plunder with the glance of an Ishmaelite. When they rifled 
the grave, would the student say, if they found anything of 
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the Fisherman, certainly they did not leave anything. If the 
ashes of Peter ever did rest there, ",yere they not sent by the 
Saracens to a,,'"ait those of 'Y.ycJiffe in the sea? 
A pamphlet, by a Hebre,v, ,,'ith the title of The Ghetto arnd 
Rorme's GJ'eat Sho1.v, reminds us that from under the flank of 
the Capitoline some would COlne out of the pen in which the 
Popes had, for ages, shut up the children of Israel. No doubt 
some travelled Rabbi would do so. Such a man would have 
mentally dwelt all his life among the ancients, and personally 
he would have seen the Pyramids and Thebes, the Tomb of 
Abraham, with Jerusalem, Baalbec, and probably the Remains 
upon the Euphrates, if not those on the Tigris. To hinl 
Roman dates were modern, and Roman monuments, though 
great for Europe, were on a scale comparatively sll1all, not 
equalling in magnitude those of Asia, not approaching in 
grace those of Hellas. In his eye all the princes of the ancient 
nlonarchies laughed at the notion of Gregorovius, that the idea 
of a world-empire originated ,vith the ROlnans,-nay, no more 
than did the idea of the Trojan "r ar. 
To,yards Pius IX. personally the feeling of the Jew would be 
rather kindly, for he, like SixtuB V., had relieved the Hebre,ys 
fron1 some of the severities to which they had long been sub- 
jected by preceding Popes. But this would not prevent the 
whole tormented past from rising ill men10ry before the Rabbi 
and stirring hÌln to hope that he might now be going to 
,vitness the last show ever to be exhibited by one of the cruel 
race of the Pope-Kings. The pen in which his people had 
been shut up, the distinguishing badge, the differential taxes, 
the religious ,vorry, and the manifold enorn1Íties committed 
upon them in the name of Christ ,yho loved them, of Peter 
,yho lived for thenl, and of Paul who gave himself repeatedly 
to death for them, bad long helped to set him and his on 
hating Christ, and Peter, and Paul. I Hard as their lot ,vas 
under the Cæsars,' says our pamphlet, I it becanle harder still 
"hen the ecclesiastical Head ,vas crowned by Pepin Le BreI: 
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kin er of the States of the Church, and actually ruler of the 
world.' The day ,vas no,v past when the Corso, in carnival- 
time ranO" "\vith the shouts of so-called Christians, hailing the 
, 0 
spectacle of Jews naked, except a girdle round the loins and 
I'opes round their necks, forced to run races against riderless 
lTIules, and asses, and buffaloes. For a long tin1e this service 
had been performed for the sacred city by riderless horses, 
goaded by spiked balls, slashing into their sides. N everthe- 
less, those former days would rise up before the Rabbi's eye, as 
"\vould also the price paid for ranson1. As he passed along, 
between him and the Corso stood the one pile still entire 
which to men10ry represented the Pagan Romanism under 
which his first ancestors in the city had suffered, and to 
the eye represented the Papal Romanism under ,vhich their 
descendants had continued for so many ages to groan. Dedi- 
cated by Agrippa to Cybele and all the gods, it had been 
rededicated by Boniface IV. to }Iary and all the martyrs. 
Though still best known as the Pantheon, its name in Rome 
is St. Mary of the Rotunda. 
Our Rabbi ,vould naturally, on such an occasion, compare it 
as it had been and as it no'v is; for the associations of the day 
would suggest to his mind that gathering of the provincials in 
the plain of Dura, when some of his forefathers had to bear 
witness against the longing natural to those who in1agine 
themselves heads of the human species, to set up new idols, 
and to insist on unity by means more urgent than godly. 
That was the first clearly recorded scene in the fiery drama 
of 
atholic Unity; a unity bending, breaking, or burning all 
n
tl
ns, peoples, and tongues into religious and political sub- 
mISSIon to one human head. Probably the Rabbi ,vould 
admit that there was some ground of justice in the words of 
Joseph De Jlaistre, that the Pantheon had been devoted to 
all the vices, and now was devoted to all the virtues. Thus 
far the Christian elelnent in Papal Romanism had asserted 
its moral superiority. ,But the Rabbi would feel that there 
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,vas exaaaeration U p on both sides of De l\Iaistre's assertion. 
Ob 
The gods of the Pagans ,vere not all personified vices, any 
more than are no'v all those of the Hindus. 
Iany of them 
,vere so, and that is enough. On the other hand, not all the 
saints of the Papal Pantheon represent personified virtues, 
judged by any code but the sad one of the Popes thernselves. 
The Rabbi would hardly recognise St. Peter Arbues, red ,vith 
the blood of thousands of the seed of Abraharn, as one of the 
Virtues, any more than as one of the Graces. He ,vould, 
however, recognise the correctness of Joseph De 
Iaistre's 
estimate of the kind of change made by the Popes in the 
Pantheon. He ,vould also admit the good judgment of 
I. 
Fisquet in selecting the following passage of De l\Iaistre, 'v hen 
describing the ceremonies of Rome for Frond's history 1 :- 


, It is in the Pantheon that Paganisnl is rectified and brought back to 
the primitive system, of which it is only a visible corruption. The name 
of God is exclusive and incolllnlunicable. Nevertheless, there are many 
gods, in heaven and in earth. There are intelligences, better natures of 
deified men (hommes divinisés). The gods of Christianity are the saints. 
Around God are asselnbled ALL THE GODS, to serve Him in the place and 
order assigned to them.' 


The Rabbi might say, The Law pulls do,vn the word 'gods,' 
by applying it to magistrates, thus making it mean little; but 
these ignorant priests lift it up to mean sOlnething more than 
the Pagans ever did mean by it, as if the latter had imagined 

hat each god was a supreme being, or something near it. De 

Iaistre, ho,vever, had more sense. He knew that' saints' 
was another name for gods, only they were not to be vicious, 
which ,vas no doubt the original idea. 2 


1 Frond, iii., p. 254. :\1. Fisquet is author of the work Gallia Oltri8tiana, in 
fifty volumes. 
2 The Hindu Bhaga'vad Gita thus represents the distinction between God 
and the gods. 'I behold, 0 God! within Thy heart the don'8 [gods] assembled, 
and every specific tribe of beings. I see Brahma [the creator, only a god] 
sitting on his lotus throne, all the Reeshees, and heavmlly Ooragas. . . . I see 
Thee without beginning, without middle, and without end. . . . The space 
between the heavens and the earth is possessed by Thee alone, and every point 
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By this time, the dull and drjpping air "\vould begin to 
vibrate ,vith the roll of carriages. Both in the rain and u"'"'der 
cover, the throng ,vas pouring towards one point. From the 
poor streets, "There once stretched the glorious Fora of the 
Cæsars, fronl the old Suburra, from the regions covered by 
the gardens of Sallust, from the spot ,vhere the persecuting 
nalne of Diocletian and a splendid church are now locally 
associated, from all the flanks of the Quirinal, would the 
stream con1e pouring to,vards the old Field of 
rars. 
Bishops, artists, and the models of the artists, priests and 
beggars, quaint peasants, handsome artisans, ,veIl-dressed 
tradesmen, pressed in slush and silence past the lone pillar 
of Trajan, nobly sad, standing amidst memories of might 
and signs of Ï1npotence. The French artists from the V ilIa 

Iedici, English ones from the foot of the Pincio, Gennan ones 
frolll various regions, all sped on, among the nlost eager; 
for to them, as to the priests, it ,vas not a day merely of 
pleasui.'e, but one also of work. The painter would hope to 
catch hints in colour and grouping, the sculptor to see heads 
that \vould do for a 
IoseE or a Peter. Perhaps, some one 
n1Ïght wonder if an effective frieze could be made out of 
the procession. 'V ould there not be too much of clothes, 
and too little of either man or animal? As the artistic 
throng s\vept past St. Angelo's, many a sculptor would think 


around. . . . Of the celestial bands, some fly to Thee for refuO'e' whilst some 
afraid, with joined hands sing forth Thy praise. The :Thlahar
h
es holy band
 
hail Thee;' and then follows an enumeration of various orders of eelestials, who 
, all stand gazing on Thee, all alike amazed.' * 
\\Thile thus Hinduism long anticipated either Pagan or Papal Romanism. in 
,a sy
tem of i
erior worship to inferior powers, it more logically attached 
InferIOr paradIses to suc.h worship. 'Those who worship the Dm'atas [gods] go 
unto the Devatas ; those who worship the Patriarchs go unto the Patriarchs; 
the servants of the spirits go to the spirits; and they who worship me go 
unto me.' t That is sensible as a polity, if fallen as a religion. But it may be 
doubtful whether those who worship the Inquisitors would like to 0'0 to the 
Inquisitors. 0 


"* Wilkins's translation, Garret's ed., pp. 54, 55. 


+ Ibid., p. 46, 
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of the day ,,'"hen the Greeks defended it against the Goths of 
Vitiges, with the sacrifice of its crowd of statues hurled do\vn 
for their destruction. 
In the crowd speckled by ecclesiastical and peasant costumes, 
III any an English figure, both home and colonial, steadily made 
\vay, and lllany an American one, and a few of the swarthy 
South Americans. At least one Scotch bonnet and plaid 
pushed through the throng.! And he ,vho ,vore them sa\v the 
well-known cap of the German student. Though, in general, 
not much addicted to attend the solemnities, the Roman shop- 
keeper would on this occasion be ,vell represented. His motto 
had hardly been' Bread and Shows,' but rather' Shows and 
Bread.' The city had, to a considerable extent, lived upon its 
exhibitions; and every grand one designed by the priests 
raised them in the eyes of shopkeepers, lodging-keepers, and 
cabmen. Though, for himself, the Roman, as a rule, could jest 
at the spectacles, and still more at the contrivers of them, he 
liked the bread, and he ,vell knew that as things ,vere the 
spectacles were the readiest way to bring it. That "'"as the 
soul which inhabited the temple of many a stately ROlnan 
body. Nevertheless, there was a latent consciousness within 
those men, that both place and people were worthy of a 
nobler use. And sometimes they denounced Antonelli, in 
language neither civil nor ecclesiastical, for his methods of 
filching fortunes for himself and his brothers out of the city 
bread. 2 
The grand Piazza of St. Peter's "\yould have been at its 
grandest that day had the sky been true to the Papacy. 
Nothing but the heavens failed. From every opening into 
the Piazza fio\ved the eager cro\vds. They passed the two 
hundred and eighty columns, natiyes sheltering under .their 
umbrellas, strangers cOlllpelled by admiration to look up. 
They passed the Obelisk, those who had history in their 


1 Dr. Philir, author of The Ghetto and Romo's Great Shon:. 
2 See Liverani at full. 
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menlory, thinking of 
 ero and of the scenes by hi In enacted. 
They passed the Inquisition, perhaps wondering ,vhat priests 
,vere iInprisoned now, and if there were any bishops, and 
,vhom; perhaps thinking how strange it was that side by side 
should stand the memorials of Nero and the chanlbers of the 
Inquisition. Then up the steps and across the Portico. At 
the same time, the coaches of the great s\vept to the right 
into the ,r atican. About three hundred of these ,vere splendidly 
horsed, gilt round the top, gilt at all available points, hung 
high on springs, with four or five servants, in yello,v and blue, 
red and green, enlbroidered, powdered, and in cocked hats. 
The fe,v pensive monuments of retrospective royalty that 
still clave to the skirt of the Pontiff: fornled the first line of 
this array. Then came the thrice-splendid princes of the 
Church. Each rode in his state carriage, folìowed, says 
Frond (vol. vii., p. 91), by a second carriage' less sumptuous,' 
and if a prince-we presume by birth-followed by a third. 
Then came the nuncios, ambassadors, bishops, and notabili- 
ties ,vith starry breasts, and ribbons like streamers among 
the stars- stars that dazzle Romans far more than all the 
constellations in the sky. The Roman nobles, always splendid, 
,vere that day in their fulness of gold, and pearls, and costly 
array; and their equipages are said to have counted several 
hundreds. No less than five hundred private ones and some 
t,vo thousand street carriages completed the train. Roman 
ecclesiastics could not hel p ren1arkin 0' even in P rint that 
b' , 
from a one-horse hackne y coach miO'ht be seen aliO'htinO' a 

 b 
 
couple of Lisho p s, and four from a two-horse one' a sicrht 
, 
 
,vhich they contrasted ,vith the princely splendour of Con- 
stance and of Trent. At the bridge of St. Angelo, and at 
other important points, rose up in the rain the mounted 
figures of the Papal dragoons in their long white cloaks. A 
plentiful display of soldiers, said to amount to about six 
thousand, increased the variety. Black-clad Barnabite, and 
bro,vn Franciscan, broad-hatted Jesuit 
nd white Camaldo- 
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lese, with all t.he costumes of the barrack, the convent, the 
nunner y mincrled with those of the dra,yin o O"-room and the 
., 0 
village festi val, spangled the thickening cro,vd. 
The clergy of the city l1ad early assembled in sufficient 
number to line the ,vhole course of the procession, until it 
reached the statue of St. Peter. ",Yithin, the cro,yd is not 
represented by any "Titer as having been excessive. Some 
say that the church ,vas full, some that it ,vas not quite so. 
The people arrived in ,vet clothing, and as none of them, 
least of all the monks, were given to excessive ablutions, even 
the correspondent of the Stirrnmen CUtS llia1'ia Laach alluded 
to the quality of the air. So also did the Special Correspon- 
dent of the Tirnes
' but he remarked that' incense covers a 
multitude of perfumes.' In the various side chapels, tllasses 
were being celebrated, each priest, as he canle up to the altar, 
or retired from it, being preceded by t\VO soldiers under arlns, 
and follo,ved by one. There ,vere upon duty in that temple 
of peace, openeù for a great council of peace, one battalion 
of zouaves and one of the line. 
The soldiers of Diocletian and Galerius , ,,
hen bemnninO" 
o ð 
their work one February morning, ,vhile the t,,
o Elnperors 
watched thenl from their palace ,,
indo,\s in :x icolnedia, ,vonld 
not have been so much at a loss had they entered a tell1ple 
like St. Peter's, as they found thenlselves in the Christian 
church into ,vhich they then broke. 'They searched in vain,' 
says Gibbon, 'for some visible object of "
orsbip. They ,,-ere 
obliged to content themselves ,yith conllnitting to the flames 
the volumes of the Holy Scriptures.' They could have found 
no Bible in St. Peter's to burn, unless they had taken to a 
sumptuous book, in a dead language, containing portions of 
the Gospels. But they,vould not haye searched in yain for 
visible objects of worship. Just as even Father Abrahanl 
had been turned into chief idol in the Caaba by the heathen 
Arabs, so here the chief of the in1ages set up ,vas Peter. But 
never had he been so dressed in Galilee or Jerusalem, in 
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Antioch or Babylon, ,vith alb, girdle, stole, and tiara. The 
Popes might have ill copied the living Peter, but the 
bronze Peter had well copied the Popes. The Fisherman 
'\vould have been surprised at his own pluvial. As clerical 
,vriters would blush not to tell, it ,vas of red silk, striped 
with gold. On his breast was a golden cross; on his right 
hand a golden ring, ,vith a large ruby, and a circle of 'flashing 
brilliants,' and the left hand held a go]den key all decked 
,vith precious stones. Before him burned a lamp, and four 
superb wax candles painted like the inuminations of books. 
As aU men honour their gods ,vith ,vhat they value most, the 
Vatican honours Peter by feeding the jeweller and laceman 
in his soul with marro,v and fatness, and by the sight of men 
kissino- his feet. Peter had his faults, but he never deserved 
b 
to be so paganised. True, he did forget himself ,vhen he got 
into the palace of the Jewish .priest, but not in the same ,yay 
as the bishop on the Tiber forgot himself when he got into 
the palace of the Roman Pontiff. That, ho,vever, was Peter 
before he was converted. Peter, after he ,vas converted, 
passed the threshold of a ROlnan. Then, he strengthened his 
brethren, not by lording it either over their persons or their 
faith, but by teaching a lesson in action, to the effect that no 
human being should ever degrade his person before a fellow 
man, and that the forms of worship, as well as the spirit of 
it, are to be reserved for hinl whom alone it is lawful for the 
offspring of God to adore. Peter would not break the com- 
lllandment that f5aid, 'Be not ye called Rabbi: for one is your 

Iaster, even Christ; and all ye are brethren. And call no 
Inan your father upon the earth: for one is your Father, ,vhich 
jg in heaven. Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
l\Iaç,;ter, even Christ ' (
Iatt. xxiii. 8-10). 
There in a nutshell lies the ,vhole theory of a direct govern- 
ment as against one by proxy; of a father's government. of 
adult sons, as against a master's government of slaves through 
upper servants; of one all-,vatchin g love and one all-workinO" 
, b 
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care, as against an imperial reclusion that leaves affairs to 
departmental divinities. c Our Father ,vhich art in heaven,' 
deeper is Thy love to the least of us, more tender and closer 
far than could be that of any patron whom ,ve might set up ! 
In numberinO' the hairs of our heads, no Vicar dost Thou 
o 
employ! In drawing near to Thee, no interest of Thy freedn1en 
do we require, for ,ve are no longer slaves, but in Thy love, 
the love of a Father, clost Thou invite everyone of us to the 
adoption and therefore to the access of sons! 
He, "\v ho had once shaken his brethren, did not afterw"ards 
strengthen them by telling them that they must all accept 
him as rabbi, father, and maste
' in the absence of their Lord, 
while to him there ,vas but one 
Iaster, Christ. Just as Peter 
,vas ready, in his o,vn person, to keep the commandment' Be 
not ye called masters,' so would he have been the very first to 
uphold the corresponding commandment, 'Call no man master.' 
He well knew that this applied pointedly and particularly to 
the ministers and disciples of the religion of Christ as such; 
for he was one of the first to teach both due reverence and due 
obedience to that civil authority ,vhich the Popes Jive to make 
little nlore than a sword under their own po,ver. 
The Italian Protestant and the Rabbi would both watch the 
thousanàs performing the adoration of St. Peter. The Italian 
Protestant ,vould think of lites to Romulus, or perhaps to 
Hercules, 'v hose local story ,vas still more mythical. The 
Rabbi ,vould think with scorn of the impossibility of such a 
spectacle in a synagogue over a dressed-up image of Aaron, 
for the Jews had never reformed the decalogue. He ,,
oul
l 
mentally quot,e Jeremiah: 'The stock is a doctrine of vanitie
. 
Silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshish, and golll 
from U phaz, the work of the workman, and of the hands of the 
founder; blue and purple is their clothing, they are all the work 
of cunning men.' 1 Educated Hindus are now often to be seen 
in Rome. Any of them ,vho witnessed this scene, and heard 
1 Chap. x. 8, 9. 
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priests complacently point out the distinctions by which simple 
Westerns are lulled into the notion that this is theoretically a 
different kind of worship from that paid to lesser gods and to 
images by Brahmans, would take the distinctions in his supple 
fingers and snap them as easily as he would so many threads of 
the finest Dacca 100n1s. The Pundits ,vere in this, as in many 
thincrs elder and abler brethren of the priests. 
t) , 
Friedrich, in his Doctor's robes, formed one of the pro- 
miscuous cro\vd; for mere theologians in Rome did not pass 
for much. Xo one has told us where Quirinus stood, or what 
was his toilet. It is not even clear whether his spirit was 
vested in a German or an English frame, although probabilities 
are in favour of the latter. Vitelleschi ,vas there too, ,vith his 
Ron1an familiarity ,vith men, forn1s, and projects. And there 
,vas Lord Acton, the Roman 
Iarchese, brother to a bishop, 
soon to be a Cardinal; the English Baron nephew to a 
Cardinal. 1\1. Frond would be in exceedingly great glory. 

I. Veuillot, frightened, he says, by the rain, ,vas in his rooms 
by the Piazza di Spagna, describing to the Univel's ,vhat he 
calls 'the moral of the ceremony,' -a fact which he states 
long afterwards (i., p. 73). He ackno,vledges that he did not 
slnell the odour of the crowd; but not on that account is he 
to be told that he did not see the first session. He went to 
the top of the Pincio about noon, sa\v the dome and the Vatican 
,vrapped in fog and rain, and the sky laden as if with storn1S 
for all time. But he saw the Oouncil as one ouO"ht to see it 
b ' 
and as history ,vill see it; and never on the sunniest morning 
did the hill of Peter, the mountain ,vhere God dwells, appear 
more luminous to him. 
Correspondents of the Ci1;iltá published on the spot, of the 
Bti?ll'rnen publi
hed on the Rhine, of distant journals in America 
and the East, were revelling in the Catholicity and brilliancy 
of the spectacle, and preparing to translnit across the Alps 
and across the seas some vibration of the transrorts by which 
every no, v and then they were themselv
s thrilled. The un- 
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tonsured but inevitable correspondents of the profane press 
,vere there, odious in forms unknown. 
Liberal Catholics from different countries were there in 
nunlbers, striving to bope against hope, no\v thinking of the 
courage of their national bishops, now of the moderation of 
the Pontiff; and no\v exercising faith in the good stars of 
the Church, but trusting that, someho"T or other, credit to 
the Catholic cause would result from the Council, instead 
of Jesuit fighting, follo\ved by disaster, which they had too 
111uch ground to fear. 
On the other hand, the Jesuits were quietly exulting in the 
knowledge that the days of the Liberal Catholics were num- 
bered. '\Veighed and found \vanting' were \vords often upon 
their lips at that time. . 
The feeling of the Protestants, of all classes, was chiefly that 
of curiosity. Such of them as believed that Rome yet retained 
enough of the Christian element to be capable of reform \,ished 
that the Jesuits might fail. Those, on the other hand, \vho 
believed that at Trent Rome had written upon herself the 
doom irrreforr(ìable, thought that the only thing now before 
her was to go down deeper into her o\Vll errors, and to make 
herself formally what she long had been virtually, the religion 
simply of the fait accompli, a system in which each error once 
committed must enter into the blood, and even form abnormal 
bone. Perhaps the \vords C judicial blindness' wpre never so 
often quietly uttered by charitable men as then, and during 
the months ensuing. 
The tomb of Peter shared with his statue in the honours 
of the morn. In the ray of its lamps knelt many a figure of 
'fair women and brave men.' The men hoped to rise braver 
for the coming struggle. The \vords of the Pontiff\vere vividly 
in the memories of the devout-words uttered to five hundred 
bishops. ' 'Ye never doubted that a mysterious force and 
salutary virtue emanated from the tomb where repose the 
ashes of Peter, as a perpetual oLject of religious veneration to 
WLa 2 
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tbe world; a force which inspires the pastors of the Lord's 
flock with bold enterprises, noble spirit, and magnanimous 
sentiment.'l Pius IX. \vou1d hardly have seen the force of 
an inquiry, should anyone have dared to make it, whether 
there was any kno\vn case in which one of the Apostles had 
in Jerusalem sent even the inost ignorant of Christians to 
the tomb of the proto-martyr, ay, or to the tomb of tombs, 
in order there to seek some blessing that could not be 
found by going into his own closet, and praying to his 
Father who seeth in secret. 
The Civiltá, ho,vever, gave a more intelligent turn to this 
Papalsuggestion:-- 
'It is to be hoped,' it said, 'that this Council, announced on the cen- 
tenaryof St. Peter, convoked by a Bull dated on the day of St. Peter, 
and assembled round the wonderful tomb of St. Peter, will be PWì' excel- 
lence the Council of St. Peter. That means the most obsequious to the 
prerogatives of Peter, whose divine authority, the centre and foundation 
of all social authority, is at the same time that which is most combated by 
the spirit of the world, according to the words of the Saviour, "The whole 
world lieth in wickedness" (1 John v. 19).' 
'Vhile the people waited, the bishops were robing in the 
Julian corridor, and the patriarchs in O1;1e of the adjoining 
apartments. Over the grand portico of St. Peter's is a hall, 
well known on Holy Thursday as the place where the twelve 
apostles celebrate the Supper-the hall in which the five 
hundred presented their salutation in 1867. This had been 
converted into a chapel, by the erection of an altar. Here 
assembled the members of the procession. Each prelate, on 
completing his costume, made for the hall, but was not per- 
mitted to have any attendant. It being the Day of the Im- 
maculate Conception, the colour of the vestments was white' a 
, 
rule, however, which did not bind the Orientals. The cardinals 
were robing in a room apart. Each of them having done so, 
entered the hall followed by his train-bearer. As the bishops 
and prelates waited while the cardinals robed, and the audience 
1 Allocution of June 26th, 1867. 
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waited while the prelates robed, so bishops, prelates, and 
cardinals waited while the Pope robed. This he did in the 
Pauline Chapel, attended by three cardinals, t,vo bishops, the 
su b-deacon apostolic, two protonotaries, and a fe,v minor 
officials. They adorned hin1 ,vith alnice and with alb, with 
girdle and with stole. Then did the cardinal-priest in ,vaiting 
bring the censer, and the Pope put the incense on. Then did 
they further array him in the' formal,' the pluvial, and the 
precious mitre. .L\t about half-past nine o'clock, Pius IX., in 
all the glory of gems and garments, entered the hall, where 
between seven and eight hundred bishops stood before the 
altar, awaiting their royal head. He did not wear either 
the tiara or the usual golden mitre, but a special pî'eciou8 
?riitrpe made for the occasion. 'This,' says Vitelleschi (p. 3), 
',vas to indicate a certain equality with the other bishops, 
\vhich, however, is confined to these little accessories of the 
ceremonial.' The white pluvial was fastened on his breast by 
an enamelled clasp, about which clerical writers are particular. 
The clasp ,vas set \vith jewels in the form of a dove, with 
outstretched wings, surrounded by a halo of rays, and repî'e- 
serding the Holy Ghost. The Pope passed among the Fathers 
holding out his fingers, in the usual manner, on this side and on 
that, giving them \vhat is grotesquely called the lJontifical bene- 
diction. Then kneeling at the faldstool he took off his mitre 
and prayed. Two cardinals, approaching the kneeling Pontiff, 
placed a book before his eyes. He looked upon it, lifted up 
his aged but resounding voice, and sang- 


'Creator Spirit, come!' 


This strain was taken up by the choir, and the first verse 
was sung, all kneeling. The Pontiff then rose, put on his 
mitre, and was seated in his portative throne. 
The portative throne is a contrivance for exhibiting a 
dignitary to the gaze of a multitude, which does not remind 
one of anything to be seen elsewhere in Europe, but does 
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strongly remind one of the way in which a great Guru is 
carried in India. It is a gorgeous litter, on which is placed 
a gorgeous chair, under a gorgeous eanopy, called a Baldachino. 
In the chair is seated the Pontiff. 1rlen robed in crimson bear 
the litter; others bear the canopy on long gilded decorated 
poJes, and beside it others bear gigantic fans of peacocks' 
feathers. 
Even in a secular procession, more serious than an election 
triumph, this sort of chairing would be of doubtful taste; but 
in a religious act, above all an act done in the house of God, 
it would be impossible, except where the æsthetic of faith 
had expired, and the æsthetic of thought had long surrendered 
to the æsthetic of sensation. As the Pontiff was set on high, 
a shot fired from St. Angelo told the waiting multitude that 
the procession was formed. 
'Ve have said that the clergy of the city lined the ,,'"hole 
course of the procession on either side. This extended from 
the door of the hall, through some of the apartments of the 
Vatican, down the celebrated Royal Staircase, through the 
magnificent portico of St. Peter's, up the nave to the statue 
of the 1\.postle, then to the altar at his grave, and finally, to 
the right of that altar, into the hall of the Council. As the 
head of the procession emerged from the hall, the manifold 
costumes of the clergy formed the skirting of the lofty ,valls, 
in the apartments through which it slowly swept. The 
nlost noticeable of these ,vas the Royal Hall, Sala Regia, 
where frescoes, suggestive of more swords than one, appealed, 
by Papal nlemories, to Papal hopes. There was Gregory VII. 
giving absolution to the penitent emperor Henry IV. There 
,vas the attack upO:t;l Tunis in 1553, there the massacre of St. 
Bartholome\v's, the Lea g ue aO"ainst the Turks and Barbarossa 
o , 
receiving the benediction of the Pope in the Piazza of St. 

Iark. From the Royal Hall descends the Royal Staircase 
SccÛa Regia, worthy of the king of a larger kingdom than even 
prosperous Popes have ever held. All down its two flights the 
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reverent .clergy lined the way, as the' Church Princes' sv....ept 
by.. In the lo\ver flight the Ionic capitals of the colonnade 
gracefully lengthened out the perspective, ,vhile the stately 
In arch of mitres glanced between the shafts. "Tith a supreme 
sense of the importance of the act did the train pass down the 
noble stair; each prelate no less sustaining the dignity of the 
mOlnent because just then the eye of the outer \vorld beheld 
them not. In the view of a real Vaticanist a great procession 
is a good in itself, and a very high good, apart from its uses; 
or, perhaps n10re properly, it is felt that its effectiveness for 
use wholly depends upon the sense of discipline in its members. 
Finally the foot of the stair was reached. The portative 
throne passed the statue of Constantine, the first ,vho ever drew 
s\vord for the Church. It s\vept round and faced the statue 
of Charlemagne, the first upon whose head the Church ever 
set Imperial CrO\Vll. Each stood at an end of the magnificent 
vista forfued by the portico,-grand \vatchers at the door of 
the Pontiff, ever telling that the kings \vhom his Church wants 
are not mel'ely nursing fathers but chanlpions in fight. As 
the öight of their uplifted monarch burst upon the people, and 
that of the people upon their king, the heavy guns froln the 
Aventine were firing alternately ,vi th those of St. Angelo, 
,vhile all the bells were trying to exceed the joypeal of the 
preceding day. Before his Holiness reached this point, the 
procession had already entered the nave in slow and gorgeous 
order. 
In front came chamberlains, chaplains, and officials of sixteen 
ascending grades. After these came the Fathers of the Council, 
-first the generals of orders, next mitred abbots, and then 
followed bishops, archbishops, primates, and patriarchs, in 
succession of still ascending rank, every man in appropriate 
splendour. The Orientals outshone their ,vestern brethren 
even more than usual; for the robes of the Latins, being 
confined to the white of the da y \vere at a disadvantacre 
, 0 
beside the eastern coats of many colours. The Senator, as 
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the incumbent is called of a quaint old office under the 
Papal government, ,vhich we might call that of honorary 
mayor of Rome, marched bet,veen the prelates and the throne 
in golden robe of rich variety. He was accompanied by the 
conservators, whom \ve might call something like honorary 
councilmen, and also by the commandants of the three orders 
of guards-the noble, the Palatine, and the Swiss. Finally, 
sittincr aloft with the fans and the bearers, and the P oles 
b , 
and the canopy, came the Pontiff. The llloving throne was 
followed by a lengthened rear procession, formed of sundry 
officials, and closing with the priests, who had for some time 
been practising shorthand, in order to act as reporters. 
The faithful from east and ,vest gazed with enraptured 
eyes. :Thfany were proud to recognise their own bishops; some 
still prouder to see their o,vn gifts in robe or gem shining 
among the adornn1ents of the day. Any Hindu present, look- 
ing at priest and soldier, might have exclaimed in lIhe words 
of the Bhagavad Gîta: '
fany a wondrous sight, many a 
heavenly ornan1ent, n1any an up-raised weapon; adorned with 
celestial robes and chaplets; anointed with heavenly essence, 
covered with every marvellous thing.' 1 
From early morn, 'the holiest,' to use the term of one of 
ihe priestly descriptions, had been exhibited upon the altar; 
but out of tenderness to the throng had been veiled till the 
procession approached. As it entered the temple, every mem- 
ber of it uncovered to 'the holiest.' Those who were not 
members of the Council, after reachincr the hicrh altar. defiled 
b b , 
to the left. The Fathers of the Council approaching the altar, 
each in his turn bent the knee before the Host; and then 
turning to the right, beheld the front of the Council Hall 
erected between two of the piers \vhich sustain the great 
do
e of ]'Iichael Angelo. Over the door was a picture, pro- 
fessIng t
 .represent the Eternal Father. The door was kept 
by the mIhtary figures of the Knights of ]'Ialta and the noble 
1 'Yilkins's translation, Garrett's triglot edition, Bangalore, p. 53. 
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guards. Each prelate, in turn, entered the hall, bowed to the 
cross erected upon the altar, and ,vas shown to the place 
assigned to him, according to his rank and seniority; for care 
was taken that the bishops should not group themselves either 
according to nation or according to opinion. There, standing 
and bareheaded, they awaited the Holy Father (Fl"ond, vii., 
p. 98). 
After the procession had been for some time moying up the 
nave, a whisper, 'The cross, the cross,' passed from lip to 
lip. The cross ,vas borne immediately in front of the Fathers 
of the Council. Priest told priest of its choice beauty and 
immense costliness. Designed in the Gothic of the thirteenth 
century, and rich with gems, it represented Christ, not in His 
passion, but crowned, as conquering Lord, in glory. Among 
the expressions of delight, the proudest was, 'It is a present 
to the Pope from the English convert, the 
Iarquis of Bute.' 
The Pope did not, on this occasion, as he usually does, 
pass up the ,vhole of the nave on his portative throne-a 
process which guide-books describe as representing the Lord 
of Glory entering Paradise. . He now alighted at the entrance 
of the basilica, and, with deliberate step, and thrice radiant 
smiles, his head alone mitred while all others were uncovered 
in presence of the C holiest,' he marched among soldiers, priests, 
and subjects, a sovereign in excelsis. Before him went his 
hundreds of lieutenants, in attire which would have dazzled 
ancient Pontifex, Flamen, and Augur. Everyone of them ,vas 
prepared to contend with princes in his cause, to set his name 
before that of their king, and to claim, in thejr respective 
countries, a supreme sway for his sceptre. Not a few of them 
had endured prosecution or prison to uphold his law against 
that of their country, and no note of the lyres that sounded the 
praises of the day was sweeter than that. which commemorated 
the name of any martyr-bishop, hero of the kingdom of God, 
against the naturalism of the age. 
The Cardinals had not follo,ved the bishops into the hall. 
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They now stood near the high altar. Two bishops were at the 
faldstool, with book and candle. At the altar itself stood 
the officiating Cardinal, with a priest, a deacon and subdeacon, 
a master of the ceremonies, five acolytes bearing candles, and 
three clerks of the chapel. On arriving at the altar the 
Pontiff bowed upon the faldstool. Then the last strophe 
of the Veni Oreator was exquisitely sung by the choir. To 
use the words of a priest, written, not for Spaniards or 
Brttzilians, but for Germans: 'Every member of the historical 
procession cast himself upon his knees before our God and 
Saviour in the form of bread, before whom all kings bow.'1 
After the adoration of the Host the Pope, still kneeling
 
recited aloud the prayer, 'Look upon us, 0 God our pro- 
tector !'-Protector Noster Aspice Deus-and for some time 
he continued reciting prayers in alternation with the choir. 
'Rising up,' says l\Ionsignor Guérin, 'he recited a prayer to 
the Holy Sacrament, another to the Holy Spirit, a third to 
invoke the aid of the Holy Virgin, and that of the Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, a fourth to God' (Guérin, p. 76). 
The Cardin
, with their train-bearers, now turning to the 
right, entered ite Hall of the Council, where the bishops had 
been waiting for some time. 
As the Pope advanced to the eventful enclosure, two former 
comrades in one lawyer's office held the corners of his pluvial 
-the Cardinals Antonelli and Merte!. If these ministers 
deserved half of the ill that was said of them by the common 
voice of Rome, or even by a writer like Liverani, who shuns 
private scandal, and only treats of public acts, Pius IX. was 
not at that moment to be congratulated on the character of 
his companions. Confiding in the patronage of her whom 
he hRd set on high, he once more passed among the ornate 
hundreds of his mighty but docile servants. Approacl1ing 
the altar he offered up a prayer; then passing to the throne 
at the far end of the Hall, he, in the words of Sam bin 
) 


1 Stimmcn, Neue Þòlge, vi., p. 116. 
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C dominated the whole assembly, and appeared like the teaching 
Christ' (p. 55). 
The German Jesuit who wrote for the Stir;nmen said, 'The 
bloodless offering was being presented on the altar, and soon 
n1ust the invisible Head of the Ch1J/tch be lJresent i11 fO/
n
 of 
bl'eacl. Opposite sits His representative upon a throne; below 
him, the Cardinals; around, the Catholic world, represented in 
its bishops' (Neue Folge, vi., p. 162). 
This localized presence, not yet actual, but to come at the 
,vord of th e priest, ,,"'as the same as that' divine presence' 
which Cardinal Manning, when leaving home, said n1any in 
the English Church were sighing for as having formerly been 
in their churches. The early Christians sa\v the most sublime 
token of God's presence in that absence of any similitude 
which perplexed the heathen soldiery at Nicomedia, ,vhich, 
in India, first perplexes and then a\ves the Hindu, and which 
to spiritual worshippers says, in the deep tone of silence- 


'Lo, God is here, let us adore !' 


From the time ,vhen the words' Ye saw no similitude' were 
inscribed on that temple at Sinai, compared to which St. Peter's 
is but as the show-room of a decorator compared to it, those 
words 'Y e sa,v no similitude' have ever been the celestial 
light of all temples of Him to whom none is like, none 
second, and none .vice-gerent-temples wherein we walk by 
faith, not by sight. 
At this point, rather more than twenty of t1le particulars 
set down in the program had been got through, but there 
were one hundred and forty-eight of them in all. It would 
be well worth while for any merely philosophic politician to 
follow them one by one, marking the directions by which 
every act, posture, and prayer, whether audible or silent, ,vas 
prescribed. The science of government by spectacle really 
deserves study by men of sense, because the practice of it is so 
mighty with all who take an impression for a reason. The 
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P roQTam is i
 the Acta and those who choose to read it will 
o , 
find a prescription for each minutest move. 
The Archbishop of Iconium, whose real office was that of 
'Tical' of St. Peter's, approached the throne, holding his mitre 
in his hands; he made a profound obeisance, then drawing 
near, he kissed the Pope's knee. After this, mounting the 
pulpit, he preached, in cope and mitre, a sermon unlike that 
of Father Bianchi. It was long and tame, and hardly had the 
true InfallibiJist ring. He felt that they were entering upon 
an untried and thorny path. 'Tribulation,' he said, 'will arise, 
bitter days and innun1erable sorrows' (Acta, p.204-214). Mtel' 
the sermon, the Pope rose and gave the benediction, during 
which the cardinals and bishops stood, the abbots and generals 
of orders kneeling do,vn. 'It is,' says l\Ionsignor Guérin, 
'the 
Ioses of the new law, with his shining brow.' He then 
offered up a prayer, with invocation of the Church triumphant 
and of all saints, 'the formidable army which is drawn up 
around the Pope and the Council, and which assures victory 
to the Church,' as Guérin expounds it. The preacher then 
published the indulgences from the pulpit. N ow came an 
interlude preparatory to a transaction of grave importance. 
To prescribe the action of the interlude, it required all the 
articles of the progran1 from thirty -seven to fifty. To perform 
that action took up in a Christian place of worship probably a 
full half-hour of the time of seven hundred bishops, of several 
thousand clergyn1en, of Knights of l\Ialta, of noble guards, 
Palatine guards, Swiss guards, of some two thousand soldiers, 
and of probably t,venty thousand people. Two bishops, with 
book and candle, draw near to the throne. The Pontiff recites 
Qgam dilecta, etc. The sub-deacon apostolic, who is a judge 
of the high court of the Rota, called the Supreme Tribunal of 
the 
hole Christian ,vorld, advances. He is accompanied by 
two Judges of the high court of the Signet, to which even the 
Rota, in spite of its title, is subordinate. l The three judges 
1 Fl'ond, ill., p. 10. 
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solemnly bear to the throne in a scalf of silver cloth the 
apostolic stockings and slippers trimmed ,yith gold lace. 
The Pontiff puts on stockings and slippers. 
Ionsignor the 
Sacristan takes his place at the altar ready to give out the 
robes. The two judges of the high court of the Signet stand 
at the altar ready to take the robes from :ßlonsignor the 
Sacristan, and to hand them to the cardinal deacon. Then 
the cardinal deacon approaches the throne. The senior 
cardinal priest ascends the steps of the throne and takes the 
ring from off the Pontiff The judges of the high court of 
the Signet bring the robes to the throne. Then the senior 
cardinal priest, assisted by the cardinal deacons, takes off 
fronl the Pontiff the mitre, takes off the forillal, the pluvial, 
the stole and the girdle; after which he puts on the cord, the 
pectoral cross, the fanon, the sto]e, the tunic, the dalmatic, 
the gloves, and the white chasuble wrought ,,
ith gold. The 
sub-deacon apostolic now bears the pallium to the throne, and 
one of the judges of the high court of the Signet accompanies 
hhn, bearing the pins. The cardinal deacon then puts upon 
the Pontiff the sacred pallium, but whether it "as he or the 
su b-deacon apostolic who fastened it to the fanon with three 
pins set \vith precious stones, is a matter not determined in 
the Acta, and somewhat thro\vn into doubt by a slight con- 
fusion in the statelIlent of Canon Pelletier, \vho \vrites the 
seventh volume of F/
ond. N ow the cardinal deacon takes 
the mitre and replaces it on the Pontiff. Finally, the senior 
cardinal priest again ascends the steps of the throne and puts 
on the ring which he had before taken off. And seven 
hundred bishops, and several thousand priests, and a couple 
of thousand soldiers, and some t\venty thousand people, all 
were agreed that this ,,-ras imposing, im pressi ve, divine. 
This public toilet was in preparation for what Cecconi 
calls 'the sublime and moving rite called the Obedience;' the 
homage of the vassals to the ruler of the world. First the 
Cardinals one by one arose, slowly approached the throne, 
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perforlned an obeisance, and kissed the hand of th e sovereign. 
Then patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, approaching in their 
turn, made low reverences before the steps of the throne, and, 
slo\vly drawing nigh, kissed the Pope's right knee. Abbots 
and generals of orders knelt before reaching the steps of the 
throne, rose, drew nigh, knelt again, and kissed the king's 
right foot. For an hour and a quarter this act of homage 
,vas continued. From the banks of the Thames and of the 
Seine, of the Ganges and the Hudson; from the Alps and 
the Andes; from historic lands of Asia, whence the light of 
history had long faded; from emerging countries in the New 
"\V orId, on which its first beams were beginning to strike,-came 
for\vard lordly figures of men accustomed to comllland, and 
sometimes to domineer. Each, ,vith chosen and a,ve-struck 
movement, dre\v near to the king of his heart and conscience, 
and rendered up his homage, like gold and frankincense and 
myrrh. 
Vitelleschi, in a vein genuinely Roman, alluding to these ':five 
quarters of an hour' spent in bowing, kneeling, and kissing, 
says, "Vhat strength of memory is necessary for him who 
being humbly entitled the Servant of the Servants of God, had 
to keep that modest formula in mind during the whole cere- 
mony.' But if the scene at this particular point might tax 
the memory of the Pope, it would surely cheer the hopes of 
those' august minds' that, having adapted their code to the 
views of confessors, were now idle spectators of the Council, 
,vhile other kings were on their thrones. The ex-sovereigns 
of Naples, Tuscany, and Parma, looking on that display of 
,videly-extended power, and viewing through the stained 
windows of a Catholic imagination the political forces repre- 
sented by it, might be both excused and commiserated if they 
saw signs of happy days returni.ng. But the alubassador 
of a reigning king might ask hÎlnself, Is it likely that 
those knee-kissing and foot-kissing magnates ,vill be loyal 
to my master any longer than he is loyal to theirs? Is not 
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a prInce relying on such support, like one In a portatiye 
throne, higher up than is comely, ,vhile his bearers are 
steady and the cro\vd is pleased, but liable to be found 
down among the feet of the people if the bearers wince or 
the crowd Inakes a rush? 
The Jesuits said, , Surely those non-Catholics who witnessed 
this action must haye perceived that Catholicity, like unity, i
 
found only where Christ lives, speaks, and reigns-in Peter; 
that is, in the Roman Church, of ,vhich Pius IX. is now Peter.' 
But we nlay quietly ask, Could even those writers fancy Peter, 
at the only Apostolic Council, seated upon a throne son1ewhere 
on 
Iount Zion, ,,"'hile John, James, and Paul can1e up in the 
presence of the assembled Church and kissed his knee, and 
Phili p, Barnabas, and others knelt and kis::;ed his foot? Far 
as the æsthetics of those Jesuits had descended, by a long 
materialising process, they nlust surely have read enough of 
the Holy Scriptures to feel that the scene enacted in St. Peter's, 
though a fine edition of a Durbar, ,vas a sad fall froln an 
Apostolic CounciL You promise the pupils of Plato a higher 
wisdom than they ever knew in the Academy, and they find 
for ,visdom the ge,vga ws of Freen1asons. Su ch a scene ,vas 
bad in n1anners, bad in politics, and bad in religion. In 
manners, it tended to make n1en servile in a lower position 
and arrogant in a higher; in politics, it tended to make them 
either slaves or despots; in religion, it t
nded to make them 
either unbelieving or superstitious. Is it part of the penalty 
of Rome that barbaric forms should l
nger at its Court, when 
the spirit of Christianity has banished them from the Courts 
of Christian kings? Our own monarch, at the head of her 
t,v:o hundred and eighty millions, is too good a Christian 
to make her subject Rajahs, as a spectacle for her commons 
and her troops, come and fall down and kiss her foot. The 
words which commanded the follo,vers of Christ not to exer- 
cise over one another the kind of lordship which the kings 
of the Gentiles exercised over them ,vere, with pompous action, 
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publicly tran1pled upon in t11Ïs scene of' the obedience,' and that 
both in the spirit and in the letter. He ,vho cOlnplacently sat 
and acted out that scene in the house of God for an hour and 
a quarter, n1Ìght better claim to represent l-r&ny known in 
the history of ambition, than the lo,vly Lord of Peter. 
Up to this time only sixty-seven articles of the program 
had been performed. Thirty more were exhausted by pos- 
tures, manipulations, and devotions. The officiating cardinal- 
priest then crone for\vard, bearing the reeking censer. He 
,vaved it before the enthroned priest, around whom s,velled 
up the clouds till subject eyes looked up to him through a 
sacred haze, and till he looked down on his subject creatures 
from a sky of fragrant mist. This ceremony fulfilled, all took 
their seats ,vith their mitres on, and the Pontiff, rising, 
delivered his allocution. It overflowed with joy and hope. 
It clearly pointed out the enemy to be destroyed. C A con- 
spiracy of the wicked, mighty by combination, rich in resources, 
fortified ,vith institutions, and using liberty for a cloak of 
nlaliciousness.' Obviously this enemy ,vas not a theological 
but a political one. Vitelleschi, who naturally heard ,vith 
Italian ears, says that the language, though using ct cloak, 
,vas plain enough to sho,v ,vhat enemy ,vas meant. 
As the Pontiff drew to the close of his allocution, he, with 
a burst of feeling, put up two invocations, one to the Holy 
Spirit, the other to the Blessed Virgin. Aft
r this, ,vith 
contagious intensity
of emotion, he threw up both hands to 
heaven. At a bound, the whole assembly stood up. Then he 
poured forth the final invocation with the fullest resonance 
of his wonderful tones,-tones whi
h miO'ht have served in 
b 
chanting fron1 Geriziln to Ebal. He invoked angels and arch- 
angels, Peter, Paul, and all the saints, more particularly those 
,yhose ashes were venerated on that spot. This speech from 
the apostolic throne, exclaims 1tlonsi a nor Guérin beainnina 
o , b- 0 
with the liveliest joy, afterwards expressing divine agonies, 
concluded ,vith funl and tranquil confidence! 
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N ow followed another round of ceremonies, at the close of 
which the master of the ceremonies proclaimed, 'Let tho-se 
who are not n1embers of the Council withdraw.' The royal 
and noble spectators left the scene; the doors were closed. 
The Knights of 
lalta and the noble guard stood sentry 
between the faithful, who were to receive the creed as it 
might be shaped, and the Fathers, who were to decide for 
them what their creed should be. 'Vhat would take place 
before those doors should be opened again? Persistent rumour 
had said that the extreme party meant to attempt an ac- 
clamation. Therefore many believed it possible that in one 
brief sitting the basis of infallibility might be shifted frolll 
that of an infallible Church to that of an infallible man. 
Other rum ours asserted that some French prelates had let it 
be known that if any attempt at getting up an acclamation 
should be made, they would leave the Council. But what 
n1Ïght take place behind those charmed walls, who could tell ? 
All that could be said wit
 certainty ,vas that now, for the 
first time in the history of man, one hundred and seventy 
milli
ns, perhaps two hundred millions, ,vere stanmng idle 
spectators of the process of altering their creed. They had 
not a single representative; not one channel of expression, 
not one possible resort in appeal. What used to be a general 
council was now a conclave; sitting behind a guard of armed 
men. King and priest, councillor of state and doctor of 
divinity, were equally shut out. The Catholic multitude 
appeared indifferent. The fe\v who were not indifferent 
were powerless. They had all been parties to narrowing 
the idea of the Church to that of the clergy. That idea was 
now, without the consent of anyone being asked, formally 
narrowed from that of the clergy to that of the bishops and 
Court prelates. It might further be narrowed from that of 
the Episcopate to that of the Pope. It appears to us not 
very easy to call men fanatics who have done so much with 
mankind, when they propose and expect to do still more! 
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The point at 'v hich we now stand in the program of 
the day is the l09th Article, which is the first of several 
prescribing a ceren10ny ,vith a substance. Bishop Fessler, 
Secretary of the Council, and Bishop Valenziani of Fa- 
briano, approached the throne. The Secretary handed a 
doculllent to the Pontiff: The Pope handed the document 
to Valenziani, who thereupon, ascending the pulpit, turned 
to,vards the throne, made a profound obeisance, took off his 
mitre, and read out as follows :-' Pius, the Bishop-Servant 
of the Servants of God, with the approbation of the Holy 
Council.' . Having now pronounced the title of the Decree, 
he again put on his mitre, seated himself, and proceeded to 
read the substance of the Decree. This consisted of one 
sentence, declaring the Council opened. In that ill-constructed 
hall fe,v heard what was read; and many were wicked enough 
to hint that, if ill-constructed, the han ,vas not ill-contrived. 
Once more laying aside the mitre, Bishop Valenziani rose and 
asked, c Is the Decree now read agreed to?' The bishops were 
seated in their mitres, the abbots standing bareheaded. There 
"ras no formal vote. Those who understood ,vhat ,vas said, 
cried Placet, and others repeated the cry. Noone dissented. 
This result ,yas con1n1unicated to the sovereign, and he from 
the throne proclaÏ111ed -' The Decree now read is agreed to 
by the Fathers, none dissenting; and we decree, enact, and 
sanction it, as read.' 
These fonDs were exactly repeated, and a second Decree was 
passed. Like the first, it consisted of a single sentence, which 
fixed the next pub]ic eession for the 6th of January. The t\VO 
Promoters of the Council, as they,vere called, no,v advancing, 
first knelt on the lowest step of the throne, and then addressed 
the notaries, saying, "V e pray you, Protonotaries here present, 
to dra,v up an authentic document, recording all and singular 
the acts done in this public session of the all-holy <Ecumenical 
,.,. atican. Council.' The senior protonotary then appealing to 
the :JlaJorùomo and the High Chamberlain, who stood on 
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the right hand of the throne, said, "Y e shall draw it up, 
ye being \vitnesses' (Frroncl, vii., p. 119). 
The constitutional crisis had come and gone, and very fe\v 
\vere aware of it. Those \vho had thought of the progralll 
as anything more than the order of a pageant, must ha ve 
observed that the signification of those acts amounted to no 
less than putting aside the conciliar fornl of Decree, and adopt- 
ing in its stead that of the Papal Bulls. "r e have already seen 
that Friedrich, as a Church historian, saw this at a glance. It 
need not be said that the ancient Councils, representing the 
\,hole Church, spoke in tbeir o\vn nall1e, thelnselves' clec1'eeing 
and enact.ing. As to the only Council 'over' which Pontiff 
Peter I. ' presided,' it \vou]d not do to cite it as an exalnple,l 
As late as Trent, every Decree bore upon the face of it the 
words, 'This holy Council enacts and decJ'ees.' All the statutes 
of the Council of Trent, \vithout alteration of a 
Tord, \vere 
immediately confirmed by the Pope" he having beforehand 
promised, in writing, to do so. The formula then used ,vas, 
of course, liable to the interpretation that it indicated the 
superiority of the Council to the Pope. That interpretation 
had been actually put upon it by schools in the Church, at 
one time, including whole nations. 
The Decrees now passed had never been before the Council 
for deliberation, but were handed from the throne ready made. 
The Pope, according to the formula, did not merely sanction, . 
but de.cTeed,. enacted, and sanctioned,-that is, he took the part 
of both parliament and crown. 
The Council is only mentioned as 'approving' of this ab- 
sorption of its o\vn powers into those of its head. The part 
thus allowed to this co-called (Ecunlenical Council, this Senate 
of Hunlanity, in fraining Decrees, is less than the part allowed 
to the College of Cardinals in the franling of Bulls. Take, for 
instance, the Bull of Convocation. It expressly says that, in 


1 In the list of Popes, the name Peter is repeated only in the case of one, and 
he was an anti-pope. . 
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issuing it, the Pope acts not only with the consent of the 
Cardinals, but by their counsel. 
This expresses more than ',vith the approbation.' All, 
therefore, that the collective episcopate did for the College of 
Cardinals was somewhat to curtail its relative legislative in1- 
portance. Alone, both its counsel and consent ,vere recognised. 
'Vhen united with all the bishops, only its consent. This 
looked like telling the bishops that their counsel ,vas su per- 
fluous. In the Bull history conquered dogn1a. The counsel 
and consent of the Cardinals was the memento of the historical 
fact that the Bishop of Rome originally spoke with authority 
only when he spoke as the mouthpiece of the local clergy. 
In the Decree dogma conquered history. The Bishop of Rome 
alone was to appear as speaking with authority, and all other 
bishops were to appear only as approving, but neither as 
counselling nor confirming; as for the clergy, they were no 
longer of the Teaching Church. The success of the Court 
manæuvre was facilitated by the fact that the form now 
adopted had on previous occasions been used in Councils hel4 
in the city of Rome, for there the municipal spirit habitually 
blinded men even to the value of Catholic forms. The su b- 
stance of the Decrees passed was perfectly innocent. They 
had, moreover, the advantage of exactly copying the acts 
done in the first session at Trent while destro y inG' the 
, b 
forms there elnployed. In the Acta of that Council two 
resolutions, declaring the Council opened, and fixing the day 
for the second public session, were entered as constituent 
acts, before the heading given to Decrees of the constituted 
body began to be used. The two constituent resolutions ,vere 
not even beaded by the name of the Council, ,vhile the nalne 
of the Pope does not occur in the heading of any of the 
Decrees, much less does it stand as the sale legis]ative authority. 
At Trent it was not a private member of the Council, like 
Bi/Shop Valenziani, but the first P residino- leo'ate Cardinal 
o /::) , 
De Monte, ,vho reaù out the draft of a resolution in the form 
, 
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of a question, declaring the Council opened. To this question 
the Fathers 'all ,vith one consent answered Placet.' The 
second resolution "
as put in the .san1e forIll. Both, as \ve have 
intimated, were entered without the heading of Decrees) and 
stand as the acts of a body organising itself, but not as legisla- 
tive acts of that body when organised. Every subsequent 
Decree is a real legislative act, and therefore bears the formal 
heading, I The All-Holy Council of Trent, in the Holy Ghost 
la,vfully assembled, . . . ordains and decrees.' 1 
The formula adopted in the Vatican Council had the ad- 
vantage of detern1Ìning, once for all, what that Council "'"as to 
be) namely., a secret consistory of bishops, to give an approval 
to Papal Constitutions. Its Presidents were Cardinals, an 
office unkno,Vll to the Christian Church,-princes sinlply of 
the Court of Rome, though most of thenl bear the orders of 
priest. Of the members of the Council a vast nun1ber, though 
called bishops, were really no more than 111itred equeries and 
chamberlains. In the means it took to deprive the diocesan 
bishops of their inherited pO
tVers in Council, the Curia knew 
its men. Brought up in the sentiment that an effective' func- 
tion 'is the sublimest stroke of civil or ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, it \vould have been a revolt against all their instincts to 
disturb a pageant so unrivalled as the one in which they 
that day had the felicity of bearing a part. The Curia placed 
them in this dilemma: Either they must rise up anlÎdst that 
1laze of splendour and resist the act ûf the sovereign at \vhose 
feet they had just bo,ved, or they must learn at a later stage, if 
they should then challenge the Rules of Procedure, that the 
lfioment for objection ,vas past. The success of the Curia ,vas 
complete. The general dre"
 out his lllen for a review, and 
turned the Therlllopylæ of the opposition ,vithout having ever 


1 The form of the opening resolutions and of the Decrees is found in any 
edition of the Canons and Decrees of the Council; the full account of the pro- 
ceedings, taken down at the time by Massarellus, the Secretary of the Counci1. 
in Theiner's Acta GC1luina, yo!. i., 28, 29. 
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seen a Spartan. Those VdlO had conle up resolved to oppose 
changes in their creed soon found that the one pass that n1Ïght 
have been held against overwhelnling odds was already in the 
enenlY's rear. The Nine had not spent nearly ten nlonths on 
the Rules of Procedure for nothing. 
'Vhen this brief episode in the drama of the day had passed 
over, the doors were thro,vn open, and the spectators who had 
been excluded resumed their places. l\Iany of the priests 
outside ,vould feel disappointed that they had not heard i he 
hall resound with the voices of an acclalnation. That ,vou]d 
l1ave told that Papal infallibility was adopted ,vithout dis- 
cussion. Friedrich lets it appear that he felt relieved at the 
opening of t.he doors before there had been any exulting 
sound, and doubtless nlan y shared his feeling. 
Runlours, persistently kept up, declared that Archbishop 

lanning would propose the dogma, and that the majorit
, 
breaking out into acclamation, would bear down all oppo- 
sition. If such a design was ever entertained, it had been 
thought-some say it had been found-that it ,yould prove 
wiser not to proceed so hastily. The passing of two Decrees 
in the form of Papal Constitutions was enough to carry 
'the forms of the house,' ,,?hile the issuing of the Rules of 
Procedure as a Bull, before the Council was opened, had 
taken away every pretext for alleging that they were open to 
revision by the Council itself, as being its own acts. 
Archbishop 
Ianning, on his return to England, in a pas- 
toral, treated the rU1110Ur of an intended acclamation as if it 
\vas only laughable. A reason which he assigns for this is 
that Rome had had enough of acclanlations, seeing that many 
who acclaimed infallibility in 1867 had openly turned against 
it. The rumours, however, were too consistent, and too ,veIl 
supported by the hints of the O'iviltá and by the plain ,vords of 
}'lonsignor Plantier and others, to be prudently dismissed with 
a smile-at least, anywhere but in England. They were not 
what Dr. 
Ianning represents them, rumours of an acclamation 
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without a definition, but of a definition carried by acclama- 
tion, as in the case of the Immaculate Conception. On the 
other hand, Archbishop l\lanning's thrust at those who had 
in 1867 signed language that might seem to mean everything 
included in infallibility, without themselves intending to 
express that doctrine, is natural in one who had not \vholly 
unlearned the Protestant worth of word
. 
 evertheless, of all 
grounds on which the prefects of the Pope should begin to 
trip one another up, the ground to be selected by preference is 
scarcely that of finesse in the interpretations they put on 
,v hat they say. .As to the part assigned to Dr. ]'lanning per- 
sonally, it is possible that the rumour represented no nlore 
than the fact that both they ,vho hoped for an acclamation, 
and they who feared it, mentioned the name ,vhich occurred 
to them ås that of the most likely instrument of such a pro- 
cedure, and both happened to pronounce the same name. As 
if to justify this ingtinctive selection of both parties, Dr. 
)Ianning, on his return home, said that if the Council' had 
defined the infallibility at its outset, it would not have been 
an hour too soon; and perhaps it ,vould have averted many a 
scandal we now dep]ore.' 1 
A Roman noble thus notes the zeal of Dr. 
Ianning:- 


, N Q one is so devoted as a convert. Having himself erred for half his 
lifetÍllle did not restrain him frOlll becoming the most ardent champion 
of infallibility. This circumstance raised a presunlption of a deficiency, 
on his part, in that traditional ecclesiastical spirit which is never fully 
acquired but by being early grounded and by long continued usage,-a 
preSlllllption which was justified by his excessive and intemperate restless- 
ness. This semned a cause sufficient to lessen his authority with the Con- 
servative portion of the ecclesiastical world, which judges with nlore 
cahnness and serenity.' 2_( Vitelleschi, p. 35.) 
The real work of the day 'vas no,v done. It was tÏ1ne to 
sing the Te Deum. The Pontiff sounùed the first note, and 
,yas followed by the Fathers of the Council, by the choir, by 


1 Pl"iv, Petl'i, Part III., p. 36. 
2 This version, made bef()re the publication of the English translation, ùifiers 
from it only in immaterial points. (See Eight J[oatll8, p. 22.) 
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the thousands outside in the Basilica. The strain was caught 
up in nave and aisles, in every chapel and every gallery; 
it lllounted aloft into vaults and dome, till all ,,-ho '\vere 
beneath the gorgeous roof thrilled under that returning s,yell 
of exulting sound; and many felt as if the world was falling, 
overwhelmed ,vith harn1ony, at the feet of Pio N ono. But 
the shepherd on 
Iount Soracte heard only the bleating of 
his sheep, and t.he Italian sentinels at Spoleto, to the north, 
and at Gaeta, to the south, each heard but his o""n footfall, 
tÏ111ed as regularly as it had been timed the day before. 
The ejghteen articles of the progran1 still remaining, con- 
tained little beyond unrobing, re-robing, and dissolving. 
The people had been for se
en hours in the Cathedral. It 
still rained in torrents. This not only damped their spirits, 
but spoiled the illulninations. The clerical organs said the 
providential rain had prevented mobs in different places fro111 
111aking hostile deillonstrations. During the time spent in the 
Cathedral, the people had not heard-except so far as some 
of then1 could n1ake out the Latin-a sentence of the 'V ord 
of God or of the ,vords of man. The seven hours of the 
twenty thousand had been spent in an internlitting gaze. 
All ,vent a,vay, not only praising the pageant of the day, 
but extolling it. Friedrich quotes a dipJolllatist ,yho said it 
,vas 'superb.' The correspondent of the Times said: 'It has 
been my fortune to see many pageants in Rome, but none of 
them equalled, in majestic solemnity, the scene presented by 
the procession of bishops from all countries in the ,vorld' I 
1\Ionsignor Guérin cried: 'It offered the most majestic and 
enchanting spectacle ,vhich it was ever given to mortals to 
behold here below.' 
I. Veuillot said that bishops were there 
from the rising to the setting of the sun,-n1en ,vho ,vould 
invade regions as yet closed ag-ainst then1 -the liaht-bearers 

 , t:> 
and the God-bearers. 2 These old men, he added, ,vould over- 
1 Times, Dec. 14th, 1869. 
2 'Les P07'tes-lumiè1'es et lts pOl'te8-.Dieu.' 
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thro,v darkness and death, and the day would break (vol. i., 
p. 12). 'Titelleschi relllarked that there was indeed a bishop 
froll1 Chaldea and one from Chicago, but the former did not 
represent a Catholic Chaldea, nor the latter a Catholic Chicago. 
Even, he added, in countries called Catholic, w.hat proportion 
of the population are really of their flocks? He might have 
further added, And if their teaching is true, ,,'"hat proportion 
of their flocks are really Catholics 1-for they teach that a 
dou bt on any single article of faith propounded by their 
Church, or a doubt on one of her interpretations of a text 
of Scripture, taints one with heresy. How nlany Italians 
"'"ere, on the day of the opening of the Council, free from 
that taint 1 
'.Ve are reminded of an Englishman whose name, when he 
"Tas only thirty years of age, gained for him distingui
hed 
attention at the Vatican. His Protestantism was much in- 
fluenced by his early study of the corruptions of Christianity 
at the centre of them. Had John 
lilton .witnessed that 
pageant we know exactly 'v hat he would ha ve said. First, 
he would have shown that ,vhen the filial spirit of Christianity 
had been lost, the servile spirit of Paganism supervened. 
"Then men ceased to come to God as children to a father, 
they sought circuitous access through upper servants. Then 
followed what he describes in a sentence with a strong flavour 
of the Phædrus:- 


'They began to draw down all the divine intercourse betwixt God and 
the SOlÙ, yea, the very shape of God Hinlself, into an exterior and bodily 
fornl, urgently pTetending a necessity and obligeIllent of joining the body 
in a formal reverence, and worship circunlscribed; they hallowed it, they 
fUIned it, they sprinkled it, they bedecked it, not in robes of pure inno- 
cency, but of pure linen, with other defonned and fantastic dresses, in 
palls and nlitres, gold and gewgaws fetched frOln Aaron's old wardrobe, 
or the flan1Ìn's vestry : then was the priest set to con his motions and his 
postures, his liturgies and his lurries, till the soul, by this means of over- 
bodying herself, given up justly to fleshly delights, bated her wing apace 
downward: and finding the ease she had frOlll her visible and sensuous 
colleague the body, in perfol'Inance of religious duties, her pinions now 
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broken and flagging, shifted off from herself the labour of high soaring 
any more, forgot her heavenly flight, and left the dull and droiling carcase 
to plod on in the old road, and drudging trade of outward conformity. 
. . . They knew not how to hide their slavish approach to God's behests, 
by thenl not understood, nor worthily received, but by cloaking their 
servile crouching to an religious presentulents, sometimes lawful, some- 
times idolatrous, under the nanle of hun1Ïlity, and tern1Ïng the piebald 
frippery and ostentation of ceremonies, decency.'-Of Refor1nation in 
England, first book. 


A ,vriter in the Stimmen thought that if those who were 
separated from the Church had only been present they might 
have been won back. It would be an easy way to settle 
the merits of a religion, if it could be done by the simple 
experiment of ,vhat body had the grandest building for a dis- 
pla.y, or the greatest number of richly dressed men to perform. 
\Ve do not presume to say whether Peter ever did visit Rome 
or not; but, supposing that he did, the question between hinl 
and the sovereign Pontiff of the day, as to the value of their 
respective religions, would soon have been settled in favour of 
Nero, if it had gone by buildings, statues, robes, and retinues. 
Probably the poor itinerant preacher was so conscious that, 
as 
Iilton would say, his, religion' to the gorgeous solemnities 
of paganism, and the sense of the world's children, seemed but 
a homely and yeonlanly religion,' that he would not have 
challenged comparison with the purpled Pontiff on that 
ground. No more ,vould he have done so than would our 
Lord Chancellor attempt to prove that he was as much a lord 
as the Lord Mayor, because he had as fine a coach and as 
classic a Gog and Magog. An intelligent l\loslem would 
hardly expect a Brahman to stake the claims of his religion 
on a comparison bet\veen the Taj 
Iahal and the pagodas at 
TIenal'es. Any writer who could Ï1nagine that the tendency 
of a ' function' performe9. in the n1anner of the one ,ve have 
described is to convince Protestants that the Church of Rome 
has in her forms much likeness left to the Church of Christ, 
rnu
t be una\vare of the first eleluents of a comparison. \Yhen 
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we search the Scriptures daily to see ,vhether these things are 
so, the estrangen1ent of the Papacy from the Christianity of 
Christ, and its affinity to the Romanism of the Pagan Pontiffs, 
become lllore and more impressive. 
In contemplating these opening ceremonies ,ve naturally 
think of those at Nicæa. In the Vatican ,ve have a Christian 
bishop who is at the same time an amateur emperor. In 

 icæa we have a real emperor and the son of an emperor, a 
conqueror and the son of a conqueror. This emperor had be- 
come an amateur bishop-a general bishop, as Eusebius styles 
him (Koinos Episcopos). Did he enter the solemn assembly 
borne on human shoulders, and with a cohort of guards? A 
few persons went before him, 'not any of the usual protectors 
or guards, but those only of his friend'S who profest the faith 
of Christ. And when upon a sign which declared the em- 
peror's entrance, they had all risen up, at length he himself 
came, walking in the lllidst, like some celestial angel of God.' 
Eusebius does not find a sincrle word for the vestments of all 
ð 
the bishops! The lllen thelllseives he had called a garland, but 
for aught he had to say, their dress n1ight have been good or 
bad, canonical or of ,york-day fashion. The only toilet worthy 
of a remark was that of the emperor, 'shining ,vith his bright 
purple garment as it ,vere with the splendour of light, g1isten- 
ing ,vith flaming rays, and adorned ,vith the clear brightness 
of gold and precious stones. Such ,vas the attire of his body.' 
\Vhat then was his moral bearing? Did he make the poor 
men before him kneel at his feet and kiss them? 


, As to his mind, it was sufficiently manifest that it was, to an accuracy, 
adorned with the fear and reverence of God. A.nd an indication hereof 
was given by his cast-down eyes, his flushing countenance, and his gate and 
motion. . . . 'Vhen a low chair, made of gold, had been placed before 
him, he sate not down till such time as the bishops had beckoned to him.' 1 
This last trait is often cited by'''' atican writers, ,ve a
e 
sorry to say, even in standard book'S of instruction, as proving, 


1 Life of Const., lib. iii., cap. x. 
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not the courtesy of the emperor, but the superior rank of the 
clergy. In which of these two aspects was it regarded by 
Eusebius? ' Like some general bishop constituted by God, he 
convened God's 11linisters, nor disdained to be present, and sat 
,vith thenl in the Inidst of their congress. . . . And sat in the 
luidst of them as one among Inany.' 1 Those bishops, instead 
of assulning their own superiority in rank to crowned heads, 
as Romish doctors instil into their pupils that they ought 
to do, respectfully rose at the approach of the emperor; but 
they did not cast themselves on their knees as if a god had 
come in. On the other hand, the monarch, instead of exacting 
servile homage, showed delicate respect, like a civilised man 
with Rome idea of Christianity. The inlpression really made 
by the pomp,s in St. Peter's on any Italian Protestants ,vho 
beheld them ,vould be accurately represented by Ochino, a 
general of the Capuchins, whose eloquence once filled Rome 
and all the chief cities of Italy with wonder, and whose ,york 
on the origin of the Papacy, written on the banks of the 
Thames, is one of the curiosities of the British 
Iuseum. He 
preceded 
Iilton in dranlatising the counsels of Satan; ,vhom 
he Inakes to say to his fallen powers:- 


'But after longe consultinge and devising there is now come in to my 
head a very handsOlue Üuaginacion, whereby we luay destroy the kingdollle 
of Christ and establish our kingdonle for ever. . . . I have conceaved in 
IllY head a deceyt of suehe weight and importaunce, that if I may bring it 
aboute after suche sorte as I have devised it, there was never nlan sawe, 
nether yet in the worlde was there ever anye that devysed the lyke both 
for the straingenes and for the force thereof. . . (He accordingly calls 
the Pope,) Hym who among all the wicked hath the highest place, and 
is nloste adversary to Christ, and therefore is he and 111ay wourthely be 
called Antichriste.' 2 


1 Li
. i., cap. xliv. The English expression, one among many, might signify 
pre-emInent; but the words are wo-d Kal. TWlI 7ro,"^,"^WlI fr
, and the Latin render- 
ing of Valesius is, Un'll8 0 multis. 
Z A Tragoedie or Dialogue of the unjuste usurped primacie of the Bishop of 
Rome, and of all the just abolishing of the same. nlade by l\Iaster Berllardine 
O?h
n:,. an Italian, translated from the Latin by :\Iaster John Ponet, Doctor of 
DI_ulltIe. Anllo, 1549. 
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The feeling in St. Peter's did not permit guards to be dis- 
pensed ,vith. It transpired that extreille precaution had been 
taken to prevent the Basilica from being blo,vn up. At the 
tin1e, the general in1pression appeared to be that some of the 
National party had played upon the fears of the priests, hoax- 
inO' them with hints of such a desiO'n. But after what occurred 
o 0 
in Paris during the reign of the Con1mune, one can hardly 
think it Ï1npossible that son1e of the violent and ignorant may 
have entertained ,vild plans. In 1867, a startling exaillple of 
,,,"hat might be done had been sho,vn in the blowing up of a 
barrack of the zouaves. 'Vhen populations v{hich have long 
been governed by spectacle, set out for a political sensation, 
they sometimes go dreadful lengths to find a stirring one. 
The city ,vas to have been grandly illuminated, but the 
drenching rain ,,
ould have mocked all effort to keep in the 
tender life of the lamps. Let us hope, said the clerical writers, 
that the blue sky of Rome ,vill smile on the close of the 
Council, and that then the eternal city ,vill glow brighter even 
than Ephesus in 431 (Stirrnrnen, N. F., p. 166). 
In addition to human helps to faith, it was announced that 
divine helps had been vouchsafed. On this ever-memorable 
day the bones of the n1artyrs at Concordia bad distilled water, 
which in that part of Venetia was a recognised presage of a 
joyful future. This is announced in the organ of that Court 
which was soberly undertaking to inaugurate a new era for all 
the societies of men (Cít'íltâ, VII, ix., 104). 
The same periodical in the very next sentence gave samples of 
fancttícal English Protestants. Citing the Pall .J..11 all Gazette, 
it told how a series of n1eetinO's had been held in Freemason's 
o 
Hall, at the suggestion of Dr. 1.1erle D'Aubigné, to pray for the 
CounciL It ,yent on to say that the Chairman, )11'. Arthur 
Kinnaird, had told how similar meetings for prayer were to be 
held all over the world, and even an10ng the Protestants of 
Italy. It quoted two of the petitions said to have been oqered 
up. Canon Auriol prayed that all the machÍ1latioílS of Rome 
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?night be turned to CO'Ylfusion, and Dr. Cumming that the day 
of her imagined t1
iurrnph might prove to be thut of her p'ì'O- 
phesied ruin. 
It ,vas n1uch pleasanter work to tell of the Anti-Council of 
the Freethinkers at Naples. Praying Protestants are to be 
hated and extinguished. But vaunting infidels are to the 
Jesuits "That fires are to insurance offices,-their apparent 
foes, but their only real supports. That assen1bly spent a 
couple of days in vague and sometimes vast talk. It abused 
the Pope, and the Jesuits say it blasphen1ed God. It proposed 
to find a code of morals without religion, those flo\vers without 
any stems ,vhich are the holy grail of such knights errant. 
Finally, it attacked the French Emperor and the Italian 
monarchy, and was dissolved by the police. Delnonstrations 
of a somewhat similar kind were atten1pted in a few other 
cities of Italy. In France, on the contrary, the following cities 
were illuminated, and ,vere lauded not only in their local 
clerical journals, but in the great Civiltá: Lyons, Bordeaux, 
l\Iarseilles, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Saint-Etienne, Laval, 
1\Ioulins, Nismes, Auch, 'and others.' Even in Paris many 
convents illuminated their façades. (Gué}
in, p. 78.) 
At Vienna a Ineeting of the nobility, gentry, clergy, and 
officials composing the Catholic Societies, and numbering, it 
is said, four thousand, was held to celebrate the day. The 
only Italian city specified as having made any favourable 
demonstration ,vas Brescia; and the account an10unted to no 
more than that of an attendance of some Society of young 
men at 
Iass, and of the sending of a promise of adhesion 
to the Council. 
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CHAPTER II. 


First Proceedings-Unimportant Committees and All-Important Commissions- 
No Council if Pope dies-Theologians discover their Disfranchisement- 
Father .Ambrose-Parties and Party Tactics-Were the Bishops Free Legi
- 
lators?-Plans of Reconstruction-Plan of the German Bishops-Segesser's 
Plan-Xew Bull of Excommunications. 


THE day following the \vonderful 'Vednesday, of which the 
proceedings filled up the last chapter, was not too much 
for rest, and probably, indeed, was too little for the bishops 
to tell how effective the function had been. On the Friday, 
however, they had again to meet for the first General Con- 
gregation, or deliberative sitting. This \vas presided over by 
the Cardinals appointed, .w'hereas the Pope in person presided 
over the Public Sessions, or solemnities for formally promulging 
Decrees. Cardinal De Reisach, Chief President, was not in 
his chair, but upon his death-bed. As "'"e have seen, he had 
superintended the dra,ving up (it is believed that \vitb his 
o\vn hand he had drawn up) the first code of laws to regulate 
the relations of the Church to civil society; but his code has 
never u1et the public eye. 
From this first General Congregation, writes Friedrich, even 
the theologians were shut out. 
The occupation of the day for nearly eight hundred bishops 
was to elect two committees of five each: one to examine 
applications for leave of absence; and the other to settle con- 
tests as to precedence, and sin1i]ar matters, which contests at 
Trent often proved to be serious, indeed ere now the streets of 
Rome have ,yitnessed bloodshed arising out of disputes of this 
sort bet\veen bishops. The members of these committees were 
called respectively Judges of Excuses and Judges of Com- 
plaints and Disputes. The mode of election was simple; every 
one ,vrote five n.ames on a card. It proved that Fallibilists 
JllUst not expect the smallest share of office. Cardinal De Luca 
took the chief place, and opened the Congregation \vith" a fe\v 
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simple sentences. These ,vere translated by interpreters for 
the Orientals who did not understand Latin. The prelate ,vho 
on this occasion celebrated l\Iass at the opening of the sitting 
,vas the Bishop of Osimo, afterwards Cardinal Vitelleschi, to 
whom some have ascribed the authorship of the work of his 
brother, which we often quote. l 
The real business of the day, too important to be left to 
the episcopate, had been done without them. It consisted in 
appointing the Comn1Ïssion of Proposals. Twelve cardinals, 
twelve archbishops, and two bishops were announced as the 
men \vhom the Pontiff had put in charge of the rights of their 
brethren. Prelates with titles from Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Thessalonica, and Sardis; one from Chili and one froln Balti- 
Inore; one from Spain, one from \Vestminster, two Italians, 
and a few others, were empowered to say,vhether the men 
who ruled the sees of Paris, Lyons, :Thlunich, Cologne, and 

Iilan, and those of Hungary and Portugal, were or were not 
to be recommended to the Pope for permission to bring for\vard 
any proposal. The Commission could not grant them leave to 
do so, but it could report to the Pontiff, ,vho alone could 
determine. 
As SOll1e seven hundred and fifty bishops found all their 
]Jopes of proposing anything placed at the discretion of these 
t\venty-six men, it was not for them to reason ,vhy: it was 
for them sirnply to read in the names now announced the 
record of past services and the fate of future suggestions. 2 
They had not stayed the proceedings ,vhen they found that the 
Prosynodal Congregation had been used to fasten upon them 
an edict ,yhich took away their right of self-organisation, 
and it was now hopeless to attempt to recover that right. 
The three youngest archbishops on the list were Giannelli, 

lanning, and Deschamps; the secretary of the :Nine, and the 
t\VO hottest infallibilists,-all three on tbe way to the purple, 
which they have since received at one and the same time. 


.. 


1 .Acta Sanctæ Sedis: vol. v. p. 279. 


2 Ibid., p. 18. 
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But the sensation of the day, perhaps brought about at 
this moment to divert attention from the painful inroad just 
111ade upon episcopal rights, was a Bull determining the course 
to be taken should the death of the Pontiff occur during the 
Council. This edict detern1ined that the bishops must not, in 
that case, elect a successor or transact any business, but that 
the Council must be held as suspended till another Pope should 
be duly elected by the Cardinals alone, and till it should be 
again called together by him. Pius IX. ordained that this 
law should endure for ever, as the rule in all similar cases. 
This n1easure n1ade the Council an appendage to the person 
of the Pope, not capable of sustaining its existence \,ithout 
hilU, and consequently having no imaginable power over him. 
It also made it inferior to the College of Cardinals,-an abnor- 
mal body, composed of 'creatures' of the cro","n, without any 
pretence to a constitutional place in the Christian Chnrch,- 
'Princes,' and some of them, Jike Antonelli, not even priebts. 
'Pivots,' as their name imports, true' pivots' 1 of the Court, 
which has turned a religion into a school of costumé, policy, 
and arms, they have, we repeat, as Cardinals, neither name 
nor place, neither order nor office, in the kno\VD. constitution 
of the Catholic Church. 'Vhen men who held that bishops 
were successors of the Apostles allowed the right of all the 
bishops in the world to choose their own head to be confis- 
cated by an edict in favour of these Court officers, they were 
not likely afterwards to be strong su pports of any true 
authority, only of that arbitrary will which finds all the 
sanction of its acts in itself: The Cardinals may well denounce 
nationalism, since to uphold their pretensions the mitres of all 
nations must bow to the hat of a prince in the suite of one 
little king. It would be unreasonable to think less of a man 
for wearing a scarlet hat and scarlet stockings, if his position 
in life calls him to it; almost as unreasonable as to think more 


1 The popular explanation' hinge' is quite correct; the ancient hinge was 
a pivot inserted in a mortise, on whIch the door turned. 
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of him for it. But to put a prince into that grotesque Court 
dress, and then turn hin1, by virtue of his Court position, into 
a titular bishop, or archbishop, and to expect his irregular 
office to be recon1mended by his incongruous attire, is a proof 
of the unlimited faith of the Curia in costume. 
The experience of the day taught two lessons. First, 
the hall proved to be utterly unfit for deliberation, as every 
architect or public speaker must have known that it would 
p"rove, though about twenty-four thousand pounds had been 
spent in adapting a space within the Cathedral. But the 
second lesson of the day's experience was of a different 
kind. It had become plain that Fallibilists and Infallibilists 
were to be parted off from one another by a hard official 
line and that no distinction would be made between Falli- 
, 
bilists and Inopportunists. The Curia, instead of showing 
any fear of the minority, ,vas evidently resolved on letting 
it be known that Rome was not the place to form an opposi- 
tion. The Rules had in fact already disposed of the minority. 
\Ve have intjmated that possibly theologians came up to 
the Council váth no more knowledge of what awaited them 
than the bishops. This ,vas at least the case with Friedrich. 
On the Monday after the opening cerelllony, accompanied by 
Kagarer, theologian to his Grace of Munich, he waited on the 
Secretary of the Council. I knew, says the Professor, that at 
Trent every theologian was not entitled only, but bound, to 
take part in the labours of the Council, by preparing papers 
and publicly discussing questions. But, he adds, 'we were 
undeceived with a witness.' The Secretary told them that 
the duty of theologians in connection with the Council was 
, nothing.' They were only to give information or advice to 
their respective bishops, as it might be asked for. . 
The decisiot:l thus announced to the doctors had been taken 
eleven months previously. The Nine, at their meetings of 
January 24th and 31st (Oecconi, p. 205), had detennined that 
there should be no congregation of inferior theologians, as 
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the doctors were called, in opposition to the bishops, the 
superior theologians. The open discussions which had given 
light to the people on the one side and to the prelates on 
the other were thus quenched. The people were no more 
to have any means of ascertaining what was being done 
with their creed, nor even, when something had been done, 
were they to have means of ascertaining what were the pro- 
cesses by which the new dogmas had beèn established. All 
that they were now to learn was to be the frtit accompli, hence- 
forth to become the standard of faith for all and in all. The 
order of priests was to be shorn of its last vestige of represen- 
tation in the Councils of the Church. The bishops, on the other 
hand, were not to be allowed to know what could be said for 
or against a proposed dogma, before they were called upon 
to close it up for ever. This one turn of the screw wrung 
even from Cecconi a mild but distinct expression of doubt. 
He feels (p. 205) that 'the Fathers generally lost a mighty 
assistance in the di
charge of their high office.' He ventures 
to quote Pallavicino, the Jesuit historian of Trent, whose 
language shows that the old Jesuits had broad views com- 
pared with those now ruling. Pallavicino's words remind us 
of the cr
y of poor Monsignor Liverani: We might be allo,ved 
to be Liberals up to the mark of Bellarmine :- 


, Many of the bishops were learned in the science of theology, but the 
most eminent, as is the case in all sciences, were the private theologians, 
since they had not been diverted by public cares from regular study, 
without which eminent prudence is often acquired, but not eminent 
erudition.' 


But Pius IX. had no intention of allowing bishops to satisfy 
their consciences by hearing all that could be said on both 
sides before they gave a judgment. 
It would be hard to find a neater specimen of the terms in 
which the abolition of a venerable franchise may be couched 
than in the words of Cecconi. He lets us know that on the 
4th of July, 1869, the Nine resolved to ' confer on the theo- 
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logi.ans of bishops the right of being eligible to be called to 
serve the committees of the Council.' Should our Parliament 
resolve to deprive the Bar of the right of pleading at the bar 
of the House of Lords, the discreet way of phrasing it would 
be to say that it conferred on her }Iajesty's counsel the right 
of being eligible to be called upon to plead by and in secret 
committees of the Upper House. It would be only in keeping 
with a system of quotation regularly practised if this state- 
ment of Cecconi should be, hereafter, used to prove that the 
heologians at the Vatican Council did not suffer any curtail- 
ment of their rights, but received an increase of them. But 
exclusion from the right of pleading before (my lords' was 
not all the degradation awaiting the unfortunate doctors. 
Bishop Fessler told them that they were free to give informa- 
tion or advice each to his own bishop, but, adds Friedrich, 
only to him. We wonder what man was not free to give 
private advice if asked for it. They were not to be allowed to 
attend meetings of the bishops; not even to meet arnong them- 
selves to consult in common upon questions affecting the 
Council. l Friedrich was not the most to be pitied of the 
theologians. Father Ambrose, a Carmelite, had been brought 
up from Germany by his general, a Spaniard. At the first 
interview the general told him that the all-important question 
was that of Papal infallibility. Father Ambrose declared him- 
self a Fallibilist, and produced a work which he had prepared 
on the subject. He at once lost his post; and the general 
wished to send him off to Malta. Cardinal Hohenlohe pleaded 
for his restoration, but in vain. The general feared that the 
order would be utterly put to shame if in addition to the 
scandal of the Cracow nun, and that of Father Hyacinthe's 
defection, a theologian of the Order brought up to the Council 
should be known as a Fallibilist. The poor man had even to 
go to Cardinal Hohenlohe, and to beg of him to give hÏ1n 
back a copy of his little work which he had presented to his 
I Compare Quirinw, 86, and Tagebuch, 25. 
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Eminence. This the Cardinal refused to do, saying that even 
if the general had ordered it, he had nothing to say to a 
Cardinal. Ambrose was permitted to return to Wurzburg, and 
before he started a pr:elate said to him, C I should rejo
ce if 
anyone recalled me or sent me home. We bishops have been 
ordered here to the Council without being told what we were 
to deliberate upon, and now that I know it, I could gladly 
turn my back upon the Council and Rome.' 
Another minute touch of Friedrich at this moment shows 
how he heard a devoted Roman adherent of the Papacy say 
that an officer had sent him twenty scudi (about four pounds) 
as an offering to Peter's Pence; but he had returned the 
money, telling his friend he would do better to spend it on 
his family. C His conscience had dictated this course,' for 
he knew how Peter's Pence were spent. 
The correspondent of the Stimmen must have been under 
the triumphal influence of the opening, when he informed his 
German readers that wonderful unanimity reigned, and that 
what might be called the Opposition was daily shrinking up 
into nothing, and would soon reward unly microscopical 
research. 1 The Unitá Oattolica of January 1st alleged that 
the Français, in using the expression, ' A fraction of malcon- 
tents,' lllight possibly be right, if it meant an almost impalpable 
fraction; but if it meant anything more, it was false. The 
alleged discontent, it went on to say, was spoken of as if it 
related to the Commission of Proposals appointed by the Pope. 
Some ,,"'ere said to wish that the Council itself should have 
had the selection of a committee. It was false; no one com- 
plained. It could not be disputed that the Pontiff: having the 
right to convoke, rule, and guide the Council, had also the 
right to determine what questions shoùld be submitted to it. 
Pius IX. had, indeed, himself confirmed this in the Bull by 
which he settled the Rules of Procedure. This is not conscious 
but unconscious irony. It reflects the course of the Papacy, 
J 8timmen, N. F., vi., p. 170. 
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displaying its administrative force and its logical infirmity in 
one word. A right is first desired, then secretly assumed, next 
insinuated in indirect forms, and finally embodied in an act 
assuming it as already ascertained; after which, this very act 
is taken as proof that it was previously established. When 
the Nine met, they confessed that it was questionable if the 
right existed to lay down rules for a General Council of the 
Catholic Church by a sub-con1mittee of the Cardinals. But 
they assumed the right as unchallenged, embodied the assump- 
tion in an edict, and now turned to that edict as proof of the 
pre-exîsting right. A few days later, the correspondent of 
the Sti?nmen again said that, while the intelligence furnished 
to the ordinary journals was absurd, one thing might be relied 
upon, namely, that what was called an Opposition was daily 
diminishing .1 
Another Jesuit, writing after the Council, did not confirm 
these statements of the inspired organs, but followed the pro- 
fane journals, whose intelligence was at the time decried:- 


'Behold,' says Sarnbin, 'two camps face to face! On one side, Rome 
and her Sovereign Pontiff, surrounded by a vast majority of the bishops, 
displaying the banner of the Church as set up by her divine Redeemer. On 
the other side, an uncertain number of men belonging to all ranks of the 
hierarchy, seduced by illusory appearances or frightened by the danger 
of attacking modern ideas in front,-men who fancy that the Church ought 
to parley with the notions of the age.'2 


The orthodox view on this point was expressed by the Oiviltá 
in its first number after the Council was opened. 'The press 
and public meetings are the two mainsprings by which the 
spirit of the age, or ltIasonry, or, to give things their proper 
names, Satan, moves public opinion for his o\v"n ends.'3 At 
that lnoment Satan was busy not only with the Italian and 
German press, but with the Standa1'd, Saturday Review, and 
other English papers. 
Another aspect of the Council was exhibited, not in the 


lId., p. 172. 


s Sallltbin, p. 41. 


3 VII., ix., 6. 
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secular newspapers, but in the clerical periodicals. Eight days 
after the opening session, the Stimmen was inf
rmed how, on 
an afternoon as mild as summer, the grounds of the Villa 
Borghese were enlivened by a review in honour of the Fathers 
of the Council. The t.roops were much commended, not omit- 
ting the Squad1"iglwri, whom the Italians profanely charged 
"Tith having been recruited from the brigands, but whom the 
Jesuits described as excellent Catholics. The Civiltá was 
really edified by this display. In the n1ilitary review, it says 
-and we repeat ,vord for word-the profane spectacle was 
dominated by the thought of the nc
u cru8acle1
8 defiling before 
so many bishops, spectators and a spectacle no longer witnessed 
at a military review. It was well and truly said that this 
review looked like a function in St. Peter's.1 
What is the meaning of' a spectacle no longer witnessed' ? 
Is it a reminiscence of days when bishops had armies of their 
o,vn, with a hue of hope like that of:\1. Veuillot pointing to a 
time when provinces will insist upon having prefects to rule 
like bishops? 
A few days later, the faithful, whose supply of news never 
related to either doctrine or discipline, were edified by an 
account of a performance in a military casino, in honour of the 
Austrian and Swiss bishops. It is inferred that the Pope's 
foreign troops must be highly educated, because the beauti- 
ful scenery had been entirely painted by the soldiers. The 
curtain represented St. 1fichael the Archangel overcoming 
the first g'J"eat rebel. The first great rebel, by some wonderful 
prolepsis, was clad in a red shirt, and wore the features of 
Garibaldi. No writers so well know as the Jesuits how to 
D1ake fun of Garibaldi's bit of ritualism, ,vith his red shirt and 
poncho. A German war-song of the middle ages, addressed 
to St. 
Iichael, was sung with loud applause, and sung encore. 
Cardinal Prince Schwarzenberg, the Archbishops of Salzburg 
and Cologne, the Bishop of 
Iainz, and the Prussian l\1ilitary 
1 Civiltá, VII., ix., 103. 
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Bishop, ,vith a retinue of counts and one prince, hallowed and 
graced the perfornlance. 1 
In spite of these diversions, and the protests and assertions 
of perfect unanimity made by the clerical writers, the indications 
,vhich had for some time been making themselves obscurely 
felt of a Court party and an Opposition party, had at last 
emerged into painful consciousness on both sides. The idea 
of a sovereign aboye any party 'vas too lofty for the place. 
One party, as we have seen stated by Sambin, was Rome and 
her Pontiff, while the other was an opposition, not against the 
opinions of Infallibilists, or the plans of a Cabinet, but against 
the Sovereign. Both sides had heen very reluctant to acknow- 
ledge the reality of such antagonism, even long after its exist- 
ence began to be tolerably evident. The Curia had nursed 
the hope, as ,ve shall see, of all but unanimous adhesion to its 
pre-concerted plans. It reckoned on the ascendant of the 
Pope when in presence, on that of the Sacred College, on the 
sympathy of numbers, the witcheries of ceremony, the baits 
of promotion, and, if need should arise, on wholesome fear. 
On the other hand, even the prelates who most feared what 
was about to be done, disliked the idea of being in opposition, 
not only to the Curia, but to the Pontiff: and that on a personal 
question. They flattered themselves, moreover, that the good 
feeling of the Pope would lead him to moderate his prompters, 
and would not allow him to expose bishops to difficulties, with 


J The first number of the CÙ-iltá for 1876 (p. 104) contains an account of 'an 
audience in which the Pope made a speech to pilgrims from Brittany. Among 
other things, calling to mind how, on the day of Pentecost, the mockers said 
that the disciples were full of new wine, he went on to say that there were not 
· wanting leaders of the revolution shameless enough to call by such names as a 
gang of topers the' respectable and truly Christian youths who, forsaking 
domestic comfort, came to expose themselves even to blood in defence of this 
holy see.' Liveråni, as Canon of Santa l\Iaria 
Iaggiore, lamented his good 
opportunity, as living near barracks, of estimating the Christian virtues of the 
'<Ecumenical Army.' He says very hard things of them; and as to drunkenness 
makes no scruple of describing the Irish members of tne force in P articular as 
, , 
being not unmindful of home traditions that are no rule of faith, and a bad 
rule of practice. 
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their flocks and their governments, which they clearly foresaw. 
The men hoped that the general would modify his plans, and 
would win the campaign by strategy, without forcing them 
against stone walls. 
Even before the opening, a painful feeling, according to 
Friedrich, had seized upon some of the bishops, when studying 
the Rules of Procedure. Fessler, he states, had told Dinkel, of 
Augsburg, that some dogmatic Decrees would be forthcoming 
on the opening day. Yet not a hint had been given as to 
what these Decrees might be; and such secrecy on matters so 
solemn was taken ill. l So far as the Curia was preparing a 
counter revolution, it acted only like any other political body 
in keeping its plans hidden. But it was a different matter to 
make secret preparations for effecting changes in a creed that 
men had taught until they were greyheaded, and then to 
expect them to face the alternative of either accepting the 
change or ruining their official prospects. 
Scarcely bad the opening session passed, when an address 
was signed by fourteen French prelates and the powerful 
Croatian Bishop Strossmayer, representing to the Pope in 
humble yet clear terms the danger of any restraint on the 
liberty of the Council. They did nut rise in their place
 
and move that the Council itself should frame its Rules of 
Procedure; they did not even move to accept the Rules laid 
before it in the Bull ltlultiplices Inter, with certain specified 
aU1endments. Nothing short of this would have asserted the 
freedom of their Assembly. On the contrary, like all men 
trained under absolutism, they did not know how to maintain 
their inherited rights against encroachment and at the same 
time to abide loyal and true; but submitted, grumbling at their 
wrongs, and groping for some opening in the wall which shut 
them in. Had they attempted to bring forward such a motion 
as we have supposed, it would soon have been seen whether 
the assertions were or were not true which were made by 
J Tagebuch, pp. 13, 14. 
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English and American bishops about the Council being as free 
as the Senates of their own nations. Anyone attempting to 
make such a proposal would have been informed that in the 
Pro-Synodal Congregation the Rules had been issued as a 
Papal Bull, and that in the :first session the forms therein 
prescribed had been acted upon; so that those Rules, not being 
an act of the Council, but of the Pope, were not subject to 
revision by the Council; and, furthermore, that the Council had 
already practically adopted them. In :fine, the prelates stood 
to some ideal Council in some such relation as we stand in 
to the Parliament; we cannot propose a motion, but we can 
send in a petition. Yet our petition would go to the House 
itself: not to the Cabinet. It would be named in the hearing of 
the House, and noted on its records. The petition of the poor 
bishops could not be presented in the Assembly, no trace of 
it is in the Acta; its only open way was to the steps of the 
throne. It was never answered, never mentioned in the official 
documents, and the faithful who sought information in the 
accredited organs that rang with charges of misrepresentation 
against worldly ones, never received a hint of any such 
transaction. 
'Unless the thoroughness of examination and the perfect 
freedom of discussion are as clear as day,' say the fifteen pre- 
lates, it is to be feared that the effect will be to lo,ver religion 
in public esteem and to aggravate the troubles of the Church. l 
The first point on which the petitioners fastened was the right 
of proposition. Yet, simple as this right was, they had not 
the courage to claim it. Perhaps even they were deceived, 
as Quirinus and many other writers evidently were,2 at the 
first glance, by the way in which the denial of that right was 
veiled over in the Rules of Procedure. The mode of putting it 
is one often employed in the documents of the Roman Court. 


1 .Doc'Ilmenta ad nz., Ab. II., p. 380. The exact date is not given, but only 
as' before the 10th of December.' 
2 See Qllirinu8, p. 62. 
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When some serious restriction is to be announced, you may 
find at first a sentence or paragraph which conveys an im- 
pression of something different, perhaps opposite to ,vhat is to 
be the conclusion. Indeed, practised Liberal Catholics some- 
times write as if with them it was a tacit canon of interpreta- 
tion that when in ,Jesuit teaching you find a principle affirmed 
in the opening of a paragraph, that is the principle which is to 
be rendered nugatory by qualifications ere you reach the close; 
and when you find a principle disclaimed, that is the principle 
which, under veils and covers, is to be set up. 
In the Rules of Procedure the section on proposals did not 
say that no bishop should be permitted to propose anything 
in the Council, which was the thing meant. To plainly say 
what was meant, would be to copy the Tower of Babel, the 
wicked modern Parliament. The section said that though the 
right of bringing forward proposals belonged to the Pope 
alone, he wished the bishops freely to exercise it. This 
sufficed to set many writing good news home. They did not 
wait to weigh the following ,vords. These showed tl}at the 
right of proposition, handsomely announced to the Fathers 
of the Council, was just the right which everybody in the 
world possessed, that, namely, of forwarding a suggestion to 
the Pope. Curiously enough, even that common l'ight was 
granted here only in a circuitous way, for the Pope himself 
named a Commission to receive propositions from the bishops, 
to consider them, and to report to him. If, after such report, 
he should wish any of them to come before the Council, he 
would send them forward. l\lost of the bishops, being unused 
to Parliamentary forms, began only by slow degrees to realise 
the fact that thus they had no right of proposition whatever. 
It was a good while before they became aware that they were 
sinlply in the position of private people. Anybody in Rome, 
or in Calcutta, could forward a suggestion to the Pope without 
going to a Royal Commission. 
The address of the fifteen bishops requests that authors of 
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proposals shall be admitted to a hearing before the Comn1Íssion, 
and also that the latter shall be required to assign reasons 
when it reports against any proposal. But the bishops do not 
even ask leave to put their suggestions upon the books. That 
would, at least, have given members the right of letting their 
feHow members know what they wished to see done. The 
idea of entering a notice of motion would of course have 
been in that atmosphere not liberty but licence. They do, 
however, venture to suggest that some members of the Com- 
mission might be elected by the Council. They also point 
out that secrecy cannot be really maintained. The address, 
as we have said, was not even answered. 
Hergenröther, the writer on whose authority Cardinal 
1tlanning requires us to rely, devotes some strength to this 
question. He begins by affirming that in Trent there ,vas 
no fixed order. His proof for that assertion is that there 
is no written Code of Procedure, the record showing only 
the course actually followed from time to time. He also 
asserts that the bishops in the Vatican Council had lJe1ject 
liberty of proposition. He moreover informs those "rho learn 
from such' as he, that in all great assemblies the right of the 
,. 
President includes that of proposition, at least so far as to 
give. him the decision as to the order in which the proposals 
are taken. l Hergenröther, moreover, affirms that Friedrich 
wished to deny the right of proposition to the Pope,-a blunder 
arising from not distinguishing between a right and an exclu- 
sive right. The Directing Congregation made a distinction as 
singular as was this failure to distinguish on the part of 
Hergenröther. It held that the Pope had the direct right of 
proposition, and the bishops the indirect right. But the fact 
was that they had no right of proposing to the Council what- 


1 The statement of this writer is no worse than that of many bishops made in 
pastorals. It is this: Den Bise/löfen 'll:ar 'Vollständig ein Ploo]Josifionsreeht 
zugestanden, meleMs nur der Controle der dafür bestimrnten Deputation 'unterlag, 
ähnli.eh 'lvie daa a'lwh zu Trient gesehehen war.-Katholisehe Kil'e7w ultd 
Cltristliolwr Staat, p. 50. 
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ever. They had no right beyond that of making a sugges- ' 
tion to the Pope, which, we repeat, anybody in the world could 
do; the only difference being that the one suggestion went 
before a Royal Commission, ,vhile the other did not. 
The Directing Congregation had been first of aU inclined to 
let the Fathers choose a committee of their o,vn, but finally 
determined that the Pope himself should appoint a commis- 
sion. Of course they call it a committee. This was an 
arrangement open to objections ,vhich even they did not 
w holly fail to see; but the Court historian finds a perfect 
answer by saying that if a good proposal should rest unheeded 
the author of it ,vould have the satisfaction of having ùone his 
duty, and he must trust to divine Providence, which would 
never fail the Church. 1 Clouds of ,vords were raised about 
this simple matter. The Catholics made solemn asseverations 
that the bishops had as perfect liberty of proposition as the 
Inembers of any public body. The Liberal Catholics protested 
that they had not. They were cried dowI). as slanderers. 
The official records will not cause the recall of a word of all 
those contradictions of facts as palpable as that two and two 
n1ake four. 
Hefele, a learned German, gave confused nd even con- 
tradictory advice as a consulter; first contending that the 
bishops should have a right of proposition, and then suggesting 
the very arrangements finally adopted, as if he had first used his 
German learning to establish the general principle, and then 
had allo,ved some practical Roman to ten him how it should 
be carried out. Sanguineti, a Roman consulter, knew both his 
own mind and how to adapt means to ends. He plainly 
stated what was to be aimed at, namely, that the Pope 
alone should have the right of public proposition, leaving 
to the bishops what he calls the light of private proposition; 
as the Directing Congregation calls it, of indirect proposition, 
or, as we call it, of suggestion. He held that the bishops must 
1 Cecl:uni, 1'. 162. 
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not have the right of negative proposition; that is, the right 
of forbidding any proposition to be brought forward. He 
would also deprive them of the right of positive proposition; 
that is, the right of bringing forward anything on their own 
motion. Of course, then, the public right, the negative right, 
and the positive right, were all to be concentrated exclusively 
in the Pope, ad sanctam sedem unice pe'ì'tinere. 1 
The result, then, was that the bishops could not bring in 
any substantive motion, could not move for a subject to be 
taken into consideration, could not put a notice of motion on 
the books, could not move an amendment on what the 
President proposed, could not move the previous question, 
could not move to decline taking the matter into considera- 
tion, could not move to postpone it. All that they could do 
,vas to speak to \v hat the President proposed, to send suggested 
amendments before a committee, and finally to vote Yea or 
Nay upon the question, in the form into which that committee 
ultimately put it. No minutes of proceedings were printed, or 
even read day by day. No knowledge was allowed to speakers 


1 Cecconi, p. 160. Hefele, when recommending that the bishops should have 
the right of proposition, quotes what occurred at the Council of Trent, when the 
Archbishop of Capaccio-Vallo, on the 10th of :May, 1546, repelled the claim 
of the Legate, Cardítial De Monte, to the exclusive right of proposition. The 
Archbishop cried, , 'Vhat am I to do if anything occurs to me which ought to 
be proposed in this holy Council?' To this De :l\1onte replied, that if either bis 
Grace or any other prelate wished to propose anything, they must submit it to 
the Legates, who would bring it forward, if they thought well. But should the 
latter unjustly, or without cause, refuse to bring it forward, then the author, 
whoever he was, should himself do so. But Hefele does not point to the fact 
that De :Monte made this concession only after being driven to it by force of 
opposition. Earlier in the very same day, he had asserted the exclusive right 
of the Legates to propose, and had been confronted by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Trent with the plump declaration that he did not want to take the right of 
proposition from the Legates, but he thought he also might propose what 
seemed to him right. Then the Legate and the Cardinal, who had been for 
Bome time engaged in a passage of arms, apologised to one another. That, 
however, did not prevent De 1tlonte from again attempting to establish the 
claim of the chair to the exclusive right of proposition, by once more asserting 
it. It was on this second attempt that the Archbishop of Capaccio- Vallo 
reclaimed, and then the Legate had, with ill grace, to give way. (See Aota 
Genuina, vol i., pp. 100, 101.) 
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even of the reports taken of their own speeches; no sight of 
the reported speeches of others. 
It need not be said to any but Romish bishops that this 
means abolishin a even the show of free councils. He who 
b 
cannot propose measures may be a critic, but is no judge; 
may be a debater, but is no legislator. Excepting in the 
one particular of giving a vote, the editors of our journals 
have larger practical rights as to measures proposed by our 
government than the poor prelates of the Vatican Council 
had as to those prepared by theirs. Yet the journalists 
are critics and no more, but with the incalculable advantage 
of speaking the mother-tongue, of criticising in daylight, not in 
a cave constituted by an oath of secrecy, and of criticising a 
government which does not hold in its power either their 
income or their professional status. 
N ot\vithstanding all this, bishop after bishop returned from 
the Council to denounce in pastorals those who had said. that 
they had not the liberty of proposition. Even our English 
tongue had to make itself the vehicle of such statements for 
two mighty nations. Bishop bore witness to bishop, and they 
were true and all men were liars. Archbishop 
Ianning told 
how bishops 'of the freest country in the world' had said 
truly, 'The liberty of our Congress is not greater than the 
liberty of the Council. 'I \Ve fear that Anlerican bishops 
might have quoted similar dec1arations from English ones. It 
is for members of Congress and of Parliament to judge. 
La Liberté du Ooncile is a tract which, Friedrich says, if 
not written by Darboy, was inspired by him. 2 Only fifty 
copies were printed during the Council, for distribution 
exclusively among the Cardinals, and with the strictest 
injunctions of secrecy. The whole is given in the Docu- 
menta ad Illustrandum. 3 It is introduced by an article 
from the ltloniteur of the 14th February, 1870. One of its 
earliest sentences compresses the secret history of Cecconi 


1 Priv. Pet., Part III., p. 32. 


2 IJoc. ad Ill., ii., p. vi. 
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into a few words. c The first unhappy thought, and that from 
which the Council now suffers, ,vas the wish, so to speak, to 
make the Council beforehand, and to make it without the 
bishops.' It is right to mention that M. Veuillot says that 
this writer recounts ill, reasons worse, and draws inferences 
worst of all. 1 
For two years, complains this \vriter, the bishops had 
been refused any program. They had not been afforded any 
possibility of studying questions about to be raised, or of 
preparing themselves to discuss them. 2 It would seem that 
the writer did not kno\v that the preparations had extended 
over five years instead of two. He says that the Council had 
not made its Rules of Procedure; the Pope had imposed them. 
It had not chosen one of its officers, not even a scrutineer; 
the Pope had selected them all beforehand. The reason for the 
restraints imposed on the liberty of the bishops was stated by 
M. Veuillot as being to take a,vay the liberty of evil, which 
the writer considers an insult to the bishops. We may remark 
that this is a principle which, had it been acted upon by tlJe 
great government above us all, would have precluded every 
question as to the origin of evil This tract affirms that the 
Commission for Proposals ,vas composed exclusively of declared 
partisans of the Court. That statement is not quite accurate. 
Rauscher was a mighty instrument of the Curia in its ordinary 
aggressions on the civil power, but too sensible to approve of its 
present projects. Cardinal Corsi also, though at last he voted 
with the majority, was all along reputed as averse to the defini- 
tion of infallibility. The next complaint is that the Committees 
for the important subjects of Dogma, Discipline, the Religious 
Orders, and Oriental Affairs, are permanent, chosen once for all, 
and chosen by a strictly party vote, excluding every Fallibilist. 
Thus, is it urged, only ninety-six bishops out of nearly eight 
hundred would ever know anything of those real delibera- 


1 I., p. 275. 
2 This complaint is ably put in the Rheinischer ...lIerk1l'r, first number. 
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tions which principa1Jy determine the results of the Council. 
These Committees would have to decide upon all alterations to 
be made in Drafts of Decrees after the first Drafts had been 
discussed by the bishops generally. They would have the 
sole responsibility of bringing thelll forward in the definitive 
shape in which they must be voted upon, Yea or Nay. Thus, 
he repeats, seven hundred out of eight hundred are absolutely 
excluded from a share, at any time whatever, in the most 
important operations of the Council. The indignation of the 
author would not have been lessened had he known that this 
particular point had been carefully weighed by the Nine. 
They at first resolved to allow the Council to elect, as had 
been done at Trent, committfles for each particular matter as 
it arose. It was, however, subsequently foreseen that this 
regulation might open the way to the election of men who 
were not safe. After a discussion, a man who had displayed 
ability in treating the matter in hand might be elected on the 
committee for that reason alone! If: on the other hand, 
committees were chosen once for all, it would be easy to 
secure the exclusion of wrong names in that one election, and 
no opportunity of changing them would ever arise. l By this 
means, as Vitelleschi indicates, each committee would form a 
continuation of the Secret Commission, which, previous]y to 
the Council, had treated the affairs to be entrusted to it. 

J. Veuillot makes the Bishop of Orleans primarily responsible 
for the exclusive character of the committees. His trumpet 
had given the signal of war. In the face of the Pope and of the 
doctrine of the Church stood, in appearance if not in reality, a 
chief and a doctrine of opposition. In face of the Universal 
Bishop stood one who was called the European Bishop. There- 
fore- was the Opposition put on one side (i., p. 285). The writer 
of La Libe?'té du Ooncile proceeds to say that a number of 
bishops urgently requested the Pope, in order to ensure a 
wise selection of these all-controlling committees, to direct 
1 Cecconi, pp. 181, 182. 
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that the Fathers should be divided into groups, and should in 
these discuss pending questions separately, on the plan adopted 
in the Bureaux of the French and Italian Chambers. Thus 
the Fathers, who for the most part were perfect strangers 
to one another, would in a little time learn who were the 
capable men, and would be in a position to make a proper 
selection. This appeal, probably the one we have already 
mentioned, was not even answered. 
The lords of wide dioceses, accustomed to rule their clergy 
with military authority and to face statesmen with consider- 
able pretensions, were now reduced to struggle for very small 
liberties. They attempted to form thelnselves into groups, by 
nation or by language. So far as the French were concerned, 
this arrangement failed. Each of their two Cardinals, De 
Bonnechose and 
ratthieu, received a group in his own house. 
Cardinal De Bonnechose would not consent that all the French 
bi::;hops should lneet together. Even when they divided, he 
went for advice to Antonelli, who intimated that they ought not 
to n1eet in larr'ger g'fOUpS than fifteen or twenty. The effect 
of all this was, that when the time for making arrangements 
for the election of the committees came, they bad no concert 
an10ng themselves; and the writer states that after that 
election, the annoyances confronting Cardinal Matthieu ,vere 
so great, that he felt obliged for a time to leave Rome. Here- 
upon the bishops who had previously met at his house resolved 
to go to that of Cardinal De Bonnechose, who had, for once, to 
receive them; but he again oonsulted Antonelli, and declared 
that this first general meeting should also be the last. 
The bishops desired to sel
ct the best men of their own 
nation to be nominated as members of the permanent 
committees. The Curia, however, had provided for all that. 
The' tieket ' of Cardinal De Angelis, as it would be called in 
America, was the counter move. The German and HunO'arian 
o 
bishops had shown more cohesion than the French. They 
met together, and made a selection of the principal men 
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frolll their o,vn number; but that resulted in nothing. The 
Curia had selected those whom it preferred, setting aside 
the nlen ,vho stood high with their fello,v-countrymen, and 
putt
llg for\vard those ,vho with them ,vould have had no 
chance. An official list was prepared bearing the name of 
Cardinal De Angelis. Of course the bishops in pal'tibus, 
the n1issionary bishops, and all the mere dependents of the 
Court, voted for the official list; and thus the ,vhole of the 
four permanent comn1ittees were composed, as the secret pre- 
paratory conl1uission had been, exclusively of the nominees 
of the Curia. The Jesuit press gloried over this result. 
1\1. ,... euillot said that the Comn1Îttee on Faith was an echo 
of the great commission appointed by the Pope. Sambin 
recorded the triumph, \vith satisfaction, for permanent history. 
The result sho,ved that the Court could count on about 550 
votes. l De Angelis was appointed to the vacant post of Chief 
President, in room of Reisach. Cardinal Sch,varzenberg wa'S 
not on any committee, Hohenlohe ,,,"as out of the question. 
Even the Arch bishop of Cologne was only on a petty conl- 
mittee for granting leave of absence. But Bishop Senestrey, 
of Regensburg, the author of the throne-upsetting speech, ,vas 
on the all-important committee for dognla. 
This l11anæu vre excited strong indignation amongst all 
shades of the marked men. They found thenlselves shut off 
frol11 such a part in deliberations as would have been granted 
by any ,yorldly cabinet to an honour2..ble Opposition. Then, 
the mode of securing the result by the expedients of a political 
election caused bitter recollections of frequent adnlonitions, 
giyen bot.h verbally and in the press, not to reason about the 
Council as an ordinary hUlllan assembly, but to evince a 
,yorthy confidence in the all-guiding po,ver of the Holy Ghost. 
The Rhein ischer .11Ie'J'ku1
 remarked that the Ronlans had a 
saying, that at the beginning of a conclave the devil reigns, 
then the ,",orlù carries all before it, and only at the last does 
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the Holy Ghost tnrn both out and regulate things according 
to his own will. This genuine specimen of 
oman mockery 
is applied to the Council by the IJle1
ku1
 saying that as yet 
the third stage had certainly not set in. l The selection, 
said the M e1
lcur, of committees was onesided and narro"
- 
minded. The Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop of Orleans 
saw themselves thrown aside, and nominal bishops put in the 
places they ought to have occupied. The German bishops 
,,,ho had strongly confided in the moderation of the Curia, 
found that no alnount of trimming would avail; nothing 
short of a sound profession on the question of infallibility. 
V itelleschi says that the clearest, most sincere and disinte- 
rested opposition ,vas that of the German bishops. They 
knew what they meant, and also knew that they expressed 
the collective sense of their people; besides, they always acted 
,vith moderation. He ascribes this moderation to two causes, 
namely, the fact that they consciously did express the views 
of their people, and that they were, more or less, influenced 
by Protestant modes of thinking. We confess that ,ve see 
little proof that any German bishops but th@ curia1istic ones 
were clear. \Ve should rather have said that they were at 
sea. As to the moderation, however, Vitelleschi adds that 
no sucl) moderating influence of Protestant opinion appeared 
in the case of the English prelates. 'Several bishops, \vith 
1\lanning at their head, more Catholic than the Pope, are 
noted for their Ultramontanism' (p. 45). He adds, that even 
the Irish bishops \vere less uniformly Infallibilists than the 
English. Of the Belgians, he says that some naturally took 
the more liberal direction. De 
iérode well kno\vn in Rome 
, 
as a Court prelate, placeman, and s.peculator, like Dupan- 
loup, had been a champion of the temporal power, but no\v 
proved to be an anti-infallibilist. Et tu Brute fili mi! 
exclaims the ROll1 an, As to the Spaniards, Vitelleschi says 
that they had been trained in the school of Torquemada; and 
I Vol. i.
 p, 2. 
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if they were content ,vith being only Ultran1ontanes, that was 
sOlnething gained. These are the divines of whom Quirinus 
says that if ord
red by the Pope to vote that there ,vere four 
persons in the Trinity, they would do it. Vitelleschi remarks 
that the prelates of the United States were simpler than their 
brethren, and less practised in ecclesiastical politics. Their 
,vant of any political importance at hOlne, he believes, had 
predisposed them to warmer sympathy "\vith curialis tic views 
than might have been expected fro In them. Nevertheless, 
it proved in tÏ1ne that, under the forlns of ecclesiastical di
- 
cipline, the spirit of citizens of a free country did now and 
then make its appearance among them. Another of his 
remarks is, that, w'ith the exception of Portugal, most of the 
bishops from small countries were in the interest of the Curia. 
Speaking of 
Iermillod, from Geneva, Quirinus says that he 
( ri vals 
Ianning in his fanatical zeal for the new dogma.' Of 
course the Italian bishops, ,vith very few exceptions, were 
Infallibilists, and those from South .A.n1erica ,vere all upon the 
saIne side. The bulk of the Opposition bishops were German, 
Hungarian, and French, reinforced by some of the older únes 
from Ireland, a few of the English, a good many of the 
 orth 
American, and only about twenty of the entire body of the 
Italian. 
The various groups had now everything to stimulate them 
to put their proposals into shape. Those of the Curia were in 
shape already. They naturally took the old direction of con- 
forming the creed to innovations in practice. At Trent this 
,vas done ,vith many innovations, which must either fall into 
discredit or be lifted above dispute. In this "Way was the 
demand for a reforln of the Church to raise her to the level of 
the creed, met by a determination to bring do,vn the creed to 
the level of the Church. The t,vo movements ,vere confronted. 
Reformation, on the one side, renovating the condition of 
the Church; and Conformity, on the other side, adulterating 
the creed. Both together resulted in the ,vide separation 
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,vhich has been ,vitnessed ever since. The necessity now" 
pressing sprang from different causes. No party had arisen 
to challenge the prinla
 of the Pope, even in the forn1 of aU 
but unlimited monarchy, into ,vhich, under cover of the gentle 
,vord 'prÌ1nacy,' it had been n1onstrously developed. On the 
contrary, indeed, of late years the faithful had sho,vn increas- 
ing submissiveness, proportioned to the dangers surrounding 
the Pope. But the Papacy itself was moving for constitutional 
po,vers ". hich denlanded a ne,v dognlatic basis. 
In cOll1parison "ith the magnificence of the scheme of 
one fold and one shepherd, as it floated before the imagina- 
tion of the real reformers of the llloment, the notions of the 
German bishops, as disclosed by Friedrich, are an illustration 
of how adnlinistrators potter when Ì1nlnense issues press for 
solution. 'Vhile the architects ,vere designing a new coliseum, 
the joiners and stone-cutters were great upon cusps and corbels. 
In ans\ver to the seventeen questions issued in Rome at the 
centenary of St. Peter, the Gerlnan bishops had deliberated 
at Fulda for five days. They appear to have taken the ques- 
tions as intended to call out suggestions for adn1Ïnistrative 
reforn1, and so "
e presume they ,vere, 'v hen looked at fronl 
the centralising point of view, for they evidently aimed at 
tracing existing divergencies in administration, in order- to 
place in the hands of the bureaux perfect means for n1aking 
every joint of the machinery move in gear. l\Iarriage, as a 
mine yielding richly to the local authorities in fees, and 
to the Curia in dispensation taxes, and also as a means of 
po,ver over females, and over the education of children, ,va':) 
naturally one of the main points. Another point included the 
offences for ,vhich parish priests should be liable to deposition. 
On this the bishops advised the addition of two offences to the 
list,-notorious fornication and open concubinage. 
Hints were thrown out about abolishing all benefices, as 
they ,vere said to be feudal. The clergy Qould not be fully 
mobilised but by the abolition of pern1anent appointments. 
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The whole effect of the questions ,vas to bring out the 
existence in Germany of too great toleration of intercourse 
,vith Protestants; intercourse to a degree not consistent ,vith 
the militant footing on 'v hich things ,yere to be put. This 
applied to christenings, weddings, burials, and other events of 
life, ,vhere the 111Ïlk of human kindness sometimes will over- 
flo\v, and men will forget that they belong to a society .which 
scarcely regards those ,vh0 are not of it as n10rally entitled to 
existence. The bishops naturally desired that the number of 
c((;usæ rJIC(;joì'es, or reserved cases, should be curtailed, as that 
,yould increase their own freedom and power. They also 
expressed a ,vish that censures should not be enforced again
t 
Catholic judges who found themselves obliged to pronounce 
sentences adverse to the canon law. This they advised in 
order to avoid the exclusion of Catholics from the judicial 
bench. They moreover suggested that unreasonably contracting 
debts and habitual drunkenness should be added to the list of 
causes \\-"arranting the remoyal of a priest. They did touch 
a fe\v minute points of a properly religious kind, connected 
with the forgiveness of sins, ordination, and other questions. 
Friedrich remarks that these ideas tended to the olnnipotence 
of the bishops by sacrificing the parish priests. This object, 
however, was a natural complement of the sacrifice of the 
bishops to the Curia. If the bishop is himself an absolute 
dependent on the Court, all his subordinates must be left 
to his mercy. The Curia knew how to lure on the bishops to 
the forfeiting of their o\vn franchises, by using their love of 
power against the franchises of the priests. 
Friedrich gravely says that the movableness of the parish 
priests would not cure the moral evils con1plained of. ' It is 
not by out\vard correction that a man becomes morally better, 
but by the ennobling of the inner man, which, alas, is so 
little aimed at alnong the clergy. 'Vhen a French bishop can 
say in the Senate, " 
ly clergy are a regiment; they are bound 
to march, and they do march," he only sho\vs how the Christian 
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spirit has evaporated fron1 among the hierarchy.' A fe,v weeks 
before Friedrich left hon1e, he had con versed with Döllinger 
upon the seventeen questions, and he says that they were the 
only points respecting the Council on ,vhich they did converse 
together. '-Vhat the aged provost said, observes Friedrich, 
will ahvays remain in Iny memory. 'On one occasion, 'Vin- 
dischmann remarked in my presence and that of others, "I
 
I ,vas compelled to ans,ver according to the contents of the 
ordinary's book, \vhether celibacy should be abolished or not, 
I should have to speak unconditionally for its abolition." , 
We have seen, in a previous chapter, that some of the lower 
clergy had indicated plans of considerable range, but they 
p"ointed in a direction in which Rome ,,-ras incapable of going. 
Great attention was attracted by a project, appearing with the 
name of a learned layman in S\vitzerland, Dr. Segesser. 1 His 
charter had no less than t,velve points, ,vhich are ,veIl ,vorth 
a Inoment's notice. 
1. He held that the Church, in having, for the first tilne in 
her history, declined to invite the co-operation of governments 
,vith the Council, must no,v declare for the separation of 
Church and State. 
2. The Council must be a Reform Council in the fullest sense 
of the \vord. 
3. It must certify the freedom of its Inembers to the 
worJ d. 
4. It must be decJared that all who believe in the redeeming 
,york of Christ belong to the Christian comnlunion. 
5. No dogma must be added unless urgently called for, not 
only by theologians, but by the faithful. 
6. The primacy being divine, but the Papacy being only a 
joint product of Roman jurisprudence and theology, the doglna 
of the pontifical infallibility of the Pope, ,vhich ,vould lead 
back to theocratic ideas, would set the Church and State on a 
\var of mutual annihilation. Therefore it is the absolute duty 
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of the Church to declare herself completely released from the 
theocratic ideas of the great Popes of the middle ages. 
7. The question of infallibility must not be passed over in 

ilence, but must be solelllnly declared to be in opposition to 
the riCfht idea of the constitution of the Church. 
o 
8. In mixed questions, such as those of the Church and 
State, laymen 
hould have some voice. 
9. The temporal power must be t
eated as a local Roman 
institution, and not confounded with the affairs of the universal 
Church. 
10. Freedoln of teaching, of organisation, and of ,vorship, 
and equality ,vith all other communions, must be proclaimed; 
and the Church would do' well if she gave up all claim to. the 
immunity of her property, and placed it entirel
 under the 
control of the common law. 
11. The Index to be given up. 
12. "r e give this in full: 'The Christian State was a great 
ideal, but a yet greater is a State of Christians. To attain to 
the last the Church must not domineer, but must possess 
freedom, and give it.' 
The language of this Liberal Catholic, brought up among 
German Protestants on the one hand and Swiss ones on the 
other, would sound altogether alien to the ears of the Cardinals, 
and ,vould only deepen their painful impression of the evil 
influences of Protestant teaching upon the children of the 
Church. Enough occurred at the Council to show that, even 
aillong the bishops, there were one or two who would have dared 
to propose some of the points in Dr. Segesser's scheme, bad 
the III embers of the Council been perluitted to make proposals. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Further Party Manæuvres-Election of Permanent Committees-Bull of Ex- 
communications-Various opinions of it-Position of Antonelli-So serious 
Discussion desired-Perplexities of the Bishops-Reisach's Code suppressed 
-It may reappear-Attitude of Governments. 


A UTHORS differ as to the actors in an incident which 
marked the second General Congregation," on Dec. 14th. 
Quirinu::; and Fron1man say that Darboy and Strossmayer 
(Friedrich says that Dupanloup and Strossn1ayer) atten1ptecl 
to speak on the Rules of Procedure, but ,yere stopped by 
Cardinal De Luca, on the ground that what the Holy Father 
hc:d decreed could not be discussed. The official "'Titers at 
the time said not a ,vord of the incident, nor is it named in 
the Acta Sanctæ Sedis, nor in Frond. 
Thus the bishops had now ascertained their position, but 
too late. Quirinus naturally says that had the assembly been, 
in some measure, prepared for the Rules, there ,vould have 
been opposition; but good care had been taken that the 
assembly should not be prepared, and should not have any 
chance of offering opposition. The first gleam of hope, adds 
this author, excited by the announcement that the bishops 
would be allo,ved to propose measures, had speedily yanishecl. 
Lord Acton says (p. 63): 'The bishops felt themselves in an 
entangled position. Some began to speak of going home. 
Some complained that the Rules foreclosed questions involv- 
ing divine rights, and said that they felt bound to put even 
the existence of the Council to stake.' 
The election of the Permanent Committee on Dogma was 
the great work of the day. Archbishop Kenrick's Latin note 1 
states that lithographed lists were distributed some days 
before the election, ,vith the inscription, To the ltvnofuÎ
 of 
J.1I ary, conceivecl Ilí1/{j
aculate; and that these lists ,,"'ere 
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recommended by the name of Cardinal De Angelis. Four 
hundred of the votes sent in gave the list entire. It ,vas by 
these tactics that every Fallibilist, w"Íthout exception, ,vas ex- 
cluded from the committees. But Canon Pelletier, ,vho ,vrote 
,vhat in F,'oncl passes for the history of the Council and is a 
good history of the ceremonies and the dresses, declares that 
the election proved the perfect freedom of the Fathers, for 
though all the nanles on the official list were chosen} they 
,vere not brought in according to the order in ,vhich they 
stood on that list. The French prelates of the minority 
","ere especially incensed, both against their leaders and against 
those whose superior tactics had frustrated their unskilful 
attempts to unite. Every Frenchman felt that all ,vho re- 
presented the traditions and the spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France were now, in Rome, placed under a species 
of ostracism. The Fathers left this exciting sitting ",.ith 
another Bull in their hands. Again Letters Apostolic to the 
present! The Acta Sanctæ Sedis affirm that the work of pre- 
paring this Bull could not be got through in time to send it 
to the Fathers before the Council. Its title was gentle. It ,vas 
a Bull to Limit the Censures of the Church." Quirinus nJentions 
a mission undertaken by Cardinal Pitra, a Frenchman, ",.ith 
the intention of bringing the prelates of his own country into 
accord with the Curia. This he follo,ved up by a similar 
attempt ,vith the German bishops. Pitra began by describing 
Dupanloup to the latter as' a mischievous teacher of error,' 
but he was stoIJped, and told that the Gern1ans agreed ,vith 
Dupanloup. 
A favourite topic of conversation no,v ,yas the chance of 
c1isorganising the Opposition. The first checks appeared to 
have bad the effect of consolidating it, but the resources of 
the Court were generally assumed to be efficacious. Over and 
over again was it asserted that the hope <?f a robe of some 
distinguishing hue, or of a title on the list of dOlllestic 
prelates of the Pope, would win over almost any bishop 
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an assertion ,vhich proved not to be correct.! Quirinus, In 
conlmon \vith Gernlan ,vriters generally, speaks of the honour 
of being on that list as one that ought to be coyeted rather by 
nlenials than by dignitaries; and Italians may often be heard 
saying much the same thing. Again, faculties enabling a 
bishop to give absolution, or dispensations, in certain re- 
served cases, yield to him both po\ver and fees. 'Nine bishops 
out of ten ,vant favours '-an assertion of Quirinus-seenls 
bold, but it ,vas written in Rome. 
The Bull professing to limit the censures of the Church, was 
found to be another case of a winning title to a ùreadful 
document. The censures with which it dealt were only a 
'portion out of R0l11e'S store, those, namely, under which one 
falls by the very act of con1mitting the offence, without any 
need of trial or s
ntence. They are called offences Lcäæ 
Sententiæ, or judged already. He that confesses to one such 
act is, ipso fcwto, excommunicate, or, in the less heinous cases, 
'suspended.' The Bul
 as we have said, professed to IÏ1nit the 
number of these cases; many of which represent multitudes 
in all Roman Catholic countries, who must either shun the 
confessional, kno,ving that in that tribunal they are judged 
already, or must go to it to find thell1selves pronounced out- 
side of the kingdom of grace, and inca pable of restoration 
except by special powers granted from ROl1le, ,vhich al,vays 
itn ply special fees. 
It was freely said, This is a re-issue of the Bull In Cæna 
Domini, the terrible syllabus of excommunications, at one tillle 
annually published; a custom which had ceased since the days 
of Clement XIV. This cessation ,vas often cited as indicating 
greater mildness in the spirit of the Roman Court. In the 
new Bull Apostolicæ Sedis these excommunications reappeared. 
They were under different heads. Three classes were reserved 


1 Of those domestic prelates the Annual'fo Pontificio for 1870 gives above 
two hundred and thirty names; the list in 1875 is over four hundred, in 
the Gm'archia Cattolica e la Famiglia Pontificia. 
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to bishops, so that no ordinary priest could release from them. 
T,renty-nine classes ,vere reserved to the Pontiff: so that no 
bishop could release from thein. F our classes ,vere not 
reserved to any one. l Some bishops declared that they found 
exco1l1munications here of which they had never been aware 
up to that moment. Vitelleschi said that if SOllie found in old 
books 'vere omitted, the Bull re-enacted all of the penal code 
of the Church that ,vas in force. According as n1en looked at 
this docluuent, fron1 a fiscal, hierarchical, or monarchical point 
of vie,v, their appreciation of it varied. Beyond exco1l1ffiuni- 
eating all heretics and heretical books, ,vith the readers, 
abettors, and so forth, it dealt with fe,v matters which any 
true theologian would not gladly banish fronl his bound:;, as 
trespassers. 
The hierarchical aspect of the Bull was striking. 
Iore than 
one of its sections pronounced excommunication upon the sin 
of appealing fron1 any act of the Pope to a future General 
Council. This was the mortal blo\v to the doctrine that a 
Council could judge, and even depose, the Pope, as Councils 
had done. Being issued in the face of a General Council 
actually sitting, no alternative remained but that of conflict 
bet,veen the Council and the Pope, or else final abandonment 
of this once vigorous doctrine. The defiant cro,vings of the 
Gallican cock \vere for ever hushed by this one grip in the 
cla,vs of the Vatican eagle. This Bull, as compared ,vith the 
action of the Council of Constance, ,vhich deposed t,vo Popes, 
and itself elected one, served to llieasure the decline of the 
episcopal and the growth of the pontifical po,ver in the 
Church. )Iany of the bishops were old enough to have 
maintained the doctrine that the Council ,vas above the 
Pope, against Protestants, ,vho innocently accused all Roman 
Catholics of being Papists. If anyone of them though1i 


1 Though issued during the Council, this Bull is not, like the other
, printed in 
the Acta, It is in the Freiburg edition, p. 77; and also in .Acta 
altctæ Sedis 
Y., p. 267. 
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of standing by the old flag, ,vhat \vas he to do? To put 
a notice of motion on the books? That ,vas not penuitted. 
To send a suggestion to the T\venty-six? It might as ,veIl 
go into his o\vn ,,:aste- paper basket as into theirs. To 
speak upon the point? That ,vould be out of order, for 
bishops were to speak only on matters proposed, and nothing 
was to be proposed but ,vhat the Pope proposed. :J\loreover, 
even if in speeches irrelevant Blatter should be allo,ved, such 
matter as that now contemplated would 1e at once pronounced 
rebellion. It ,vould be an attempt to discuss what the Holy 
Father had already decreed. Thus the question of the relative 
judicial po\vers of the single Bishop of Rome, and of all tbe 
other bishops of the ,vorld collectively, was settled by an 
arbitrary sentence, uttered in the face of all the bishops 
assembled in conclave; and their assembly, though called a 
General Council, had no liberty to canvass the decision! 
It ,vas a hard dilemma for a man to be placed in \vho had 
a sense either of human rights or of a divine office to defend. 
But the hand of power was over the bishops. No man ,vho 
opposed even em.bryo Decrees could ever reasonably hope for 
a hat; and he who should venture to attack a Bull actually 
issued must expect to see his mitre reduced to an empty 
dignity by the ,vithdra,val of his faculties. So the bishops 
saw a Bull which' thrust the souls entrusted to thelll by 
thousands out of the Church;' and "hat could they do? 
'The l110re excommunications, the more perplexed and tor- 
lllented consciences,' cries Quirinus,-reminding us of ,vhat 
might often be heard in the old tinles from thoughtful 
111en in Ronle. The ,vhole effort of the priests, they would 
say, is to keep the conscience in agony, or at least in unrest; 
for this drives people to the confessor, and hence no end of 
gaIns. 
A diplolnatist regarded the political aspects of the Bull as 
serious. l Excoillmunicating men for an appeal to a General 
1 Tagcbuch, p. 32. 
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Council ,vas, as he took it, both the forerunner and the ap- 
plication of the dogilla of infallibility. Excommunicating all 
,,
ho should punish bishops, or higher officers of the Church, 
,vithout making an exception for any breach ,vhatever of law, 
and, nloreover, excomnlunicating any ,vho, directly or indi- 
rectly, should obstruct the execution of Papal mandates, were 
not only blo'\\'"s but stabs at all civil authority. The diplomatist 
argued that the ,yay in which the Pope abolished priyileges 
granted by his predecessors "
as a poor pledge of the value of 
any engagements into which the Papacy might enter. The 
diplomatist ought to have kno,vn that the immunity of the 
clergy from lay jurisdiction was an essential part üf the re- 
storation to be accomplished. He ought also to have known 
that 'the free communication' of the Pope ,,'"ith the faithful, 
or his right to pron1ulge in all countries his decrees as their 
highest law, 'vas equally essential. Setting up the national 
authority against that of the Pope was setting the less above 
the greater, the part above the ,,,hole. The excoIumunication, 
not only of heretics, but of all ,,
ho should harbour or defend 
them, ay, or should even read their books, led Yitelleschi to 
raise a question for young theologians, ,vhether the Pope has 
not excon1n1unicated himself and his o,vn government, seeing 
he had done 1110re than harbour heretics in an inn, by allo,ving 
then1 a church outside the Po J'ta del Papalo. 
The Bull, said some, is only one of a series of mea
ures to 
be franled, assuming the infallibility of preceding Popes. This 
,yas of the essence of a restoration both of ideas and of facts. 
The dispute as to Bulls which taught any dogma in theology or 
lnorals must for ever end. The judgments in then1 pronounced 
must take their place alnong divine juclglnents. The very 
points ,vhich Liberal Catholics bad alleged to be without bind- 
ing force must be beyond appeal bound on earth, and of course 
ratified in heaven. A little circumstance not ,vithout siO'nifi- 
<:> 
cance ,vas tbe fact that, in publishing this rloculnent, the 
Civiltâ did not, as it usually does ,vitb official doculllents, 
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nish a translation of the Latin; and the StirnTnen, for Ger- 
n1any, followed the example. 
In Gerlnany or other Protestant countries an unfavourable 
impression Inigl1t be taken of the means to be resorted to for 
restoring Papal ascendancy '\vhen, in 
he terrible category of 
offences judged already, without power to ren1Ït the sentence 
being rese-ï'
'ed to anyone, even to the Vicar of God.. were 
found the following deeds, which many Christians would do 
with as cool a sense of duty as that with which under slave- 
laws they ,vould have befriended a fugitive slave :-'Injuring 
or intimidating Inquisitors, informers, ,vitnesses, or other 
ministers of the Holy Office; tearing up or burning the papers 
of its sacred tribunal; or giving to any of the aforesaid 
aid, counsel, or favour.' If the day ever comes for atten1pting 
to put this la\v in force on the now happy soil of England, 
blessed among her sons or daughters will that one be "Tho 
first has grace to endure the torments of the Holy Office 
rather than not break the \yicked law! 
The fiscal bearing of the Bull would be the one first to 
strike and n10st to occupy the Ron1ans. Among n1en of the 
different orders, it would occasion nlany a chat over questions 
of sin, sacralnents, crime, cOlnnlunion, dispensation, ren1Ìssion, 
and reden1ption frOlll purgatory, and of the fees flo,ving from 
each respectively. Quirinus represents the Jesuits as behold- 
ing both the present and the future in rosy hues. The bishops 
\vould not be able to give absolution in the reserved cases-, but 
the Jesuits, in very nlany of them, would have plenary po'we1
. 
Hence the bishops and the parochial clergy ",
ould suffer both 
in fees and influence, ,vhile the confessionals of their po,verful 
rivals \vould be throno-ed. I So each of those n1ulti p lied ex- 
o , 
cOlnmunications is \vorth its wei g ht in aolc1 to the Order and 
o ' 
helps to build colleges and professed houses.' 1 Against the 
complaints which greeted the Bull, the Civiltá alleged that 
it cuntained nothing new, and above all that it had been 


1 Quirinus, p. 106. 
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posted up in the custolnary places in Rome, and \va
 therefore 
already the law of the Church universal. It ,vas, on the 
other hand, boldly alleged that there were n1any new cases of 
suspension, interdict, or excoll1n1unication. Cardinal Antonelli, 
however, said that there were three hundred excoll1n1unications 
which were not included in the Bull. Lord Acton (p. 70) quotes 
a passage froll1 the organ of the Archbishop of Cologne, which 
show's that a good ll1any ll10re will have to be added before all 
actions are placed under perfect control. The Bull, it is said, 
does not prohibit 'the works of Jews, since Jews are not 
haretics; nor does it prohibit heretical pall1phJets and journals, 
for theee are not books; nor is the hearing of heretical books 
when read aloud forbidden, since hearing is not reading.'! 
Some doubt hangs round the feeling of Cardinal Antonelli 
as to the Council. It was often asserted that he had ùeen 
opposed to it from the first, and was still decidedly so. This 
seems very probable. A worldly-\vise ll1an, capable of amass- 
ing a colossal fortune amid the ruins of a petty State, was 
hardly likely to believe that the à p'ì"iori fabric of Tarquini 
and the other Jesuits, and the hot-headed schemes of thr Pope, 
were solid enough to bear what was to be built upon then1, 
or would lead to anything but defeat of the Papacy, and 
misery to the nations. But in contradiction to this view, 
Quirinus says that Antonelli ,vas too good a statesn1an and 
financier not to see the gain that would flow froll1 the new 
dogma in power and revenue. The new dogma would doubt- 
less enormously increase the po\ver of the Curia within the 
Church and over all her organisations. It would thus increase 
the facility of bringing pressure to bear on a government by 


1 An illustration of the practical application of this Bull is furnished in the 
pastoral of the Bishop of Quebec, quoted in the J.lIont1'eal Hcrald for October 
21st, 1875 :-' Pius IX. in his Bull Apostolicæ Sedis declared that those fall 
under a minor excommunication who, directly or indirectly, oblige lay judges to 
arraign ecclesiastical persons before their tribunal.' 
Å. manual edition of the Bull is published at the office of the Propaganda, with 
notes of value, by Father Pietro A. vanzini, editor of the Acta Sanctæ Sedis. 
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threats of disaffection and agitation; but it ,vould at the 
sanle tinle arouse all statesnlen, and eventually all intelligent 
III en, except real disciples, against this sacerdotal enlpire. 
The most likely explanation of any zeal Antonelli may have 
sho,vn for the ne,v order of things ,vould perhaps be that 
while retaining his o,vn view of the risks about to be run, he 
kne,v that what was to be ,vas to be, and deternlined to nlake 
the best of it. He could therefore well show diplonlatists 
how the exaltation of the authority of the Pontiff ,vould be 
the stay of all authority, and could show bishops how it ,vould 
exalt the supernatural order above the natural. 
Papers imnlediately preceding the Bull in the pages of the 
Civiltâ 1 seemed to indicate steadiness in the purpose either 
to bend the States or to break them. One article rang the 
changes on the old thenle of the royal placet or exequatu'ì', 'the 
crinle whereby ecclesiastical judgments are subn1Ìtted to lay 
examination.' It quoted strong congratulations addressed by 
the Pope to a Neapolitan author, who wrote denouncing, in the 
track of Tarquini, the renlaining vestiges of national rights, 
npheld against the ,... atican. It once more asserted its old 
position, as being triunlphantly proved by this author that' the 
Church is not a State ,vithin the State, that the political State 
is subordinate to the Church, and, finally, that it is not the 
Church ,vhich is in the State, but the State ,vhich is in the 
Church.' 'The Church,' it adds, 'is not a foreign power, and 
hence concludes that the State has no right of precaution jus 
cavencli, in respect of her.' The internal po,ver on which 
the Curia counts, in any country, being that of threatening 
political agitation, the denial to the State of all right of pre- 
caution is essential to the full application of the principle of 
the Pope's 'free cOlllIDunication' ,vith all his subjects. A 
physical illlpediment to the promulging of a Bull ,vas, in old 
tilHes, not more a precaution than is, in our day, the principle 
that the law of the land is suprenle. Just as the physical illl- 
1 VII., ix., p. 189. 
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pedill1ent was unla,vful, so is the legislative one; both stay 
the free course of 'the divine ,,""ord.' The old dukes, kings, 
and emperors, knowing that in the popular conscience the la\v 
of the Pope ranked above all ciyillaw, put a check upon the 
pron1ulgation of his Bulls. "\r e say, Proll1ulge ,vhat you please, 
but the la,v of the land is the only la,v in the land. ' Here 
is the ground on which the future battle is to be fought out.' 
Just bet\veen this article and the catalogue of exconul1uni- 
cations came a discussion on unfulfilled prophecy. The Jesuit 
Father, Soprano, had, by conlments on the prophecies of 
Balaaln, Daniel, and the Apocalypse, clearly proved (according 
to his revie,ver) that the city of Rome ,vas destined of 
God to be in perpetuity the centre of the Catholic Church. 
The war against the kingdolll of Christ ,vas to fail, because 
, she' could not lose her enlpire. But certain points as to the 
issue of the ,val' no\v raging bet,veen the innovators and the 
kingdom of Christ, 'v"ere open to enquiry-' 'Vhat dynasties 
,vill survive, ,vhat forlns of governll1ent ,vill prevail, ,vbat 
end ,vill such and such kingdollls COllie to ? Finally, ,ve may 
ask ,vhether the Holy City, the lnount of God, the ca
ital of 
the Catholic world, Ronle, may 10i' a time fall under the 
po\ver of sinners and parricides, to be outraged by fire and. 
s,yord, and defaced with crimes.' But, on the other hand, 
as to Rome being the stable donlÍcile of catholicity, ,ve n1Ïght 
doubt of that only if the lnount ,vhich cannot be n10ved 
could be levelled ,vith the ground. 
This expositor is true to the old interpretation that the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse is ROlue, but that ,vas the Pagan 
ROllle, ,vhich 'fell ,yith the victory of Constantine.' It w-ill 
Le observed that he takes the possibility of a temporary fall 
of the sacred R0111e into the hand of the enelll
r as but an 
episode in a ,val' that is to continue through a long series of 
years. 
Since 1870, such forecasts as the above, when uttered, have 
not the saIne triu111phant tone. Nevertheless, they are now as 
YOLo II. 6 
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clearly expressed as ever. But at the time of ,vhich we speak, 
if the bishops only read what was written for their learning 
they could not doubt as to the kind of service which was ex- 
pected of them in the future. Friedrich intimates that they 
did not read it, when he relates that, in trying to enlighten 
one of them, he told him that the only ,yay to understand the 
Council was to study it with the Civiltá Cattolica in one's 
hand. But son1e of them sho\ved a solicitude that oould not 
be eXplained on any ground short of a perception of the 
dangers on ,vhich the Pope was running the hierarchy. They 
evidently did not take the view either of those who thought 
that the Pope, erected into a vice-God, was about to become 
the real as well as the titular governor of the ,vorld, or the 
view of those \vho looked on such dreams as matter to laugh 
at. The calculations ,vhich produced the Crusades and the 
Thirty Years' War, were dreams; but could the Church afford 
the indem,uity which n1ankind would exact for the miseries 
of such another struggle? 
The 16th of December marked the second failure in the 
organisation of the Council. The first was the irremediable 
one of the absence of Cardinal Reisach, and now, before serious 
discussion had begun, the third General Congregation had to 
be postponed from the 16th to the 20th/ because nobody 
could be heard in the halL So six days passed without a 
sitting. Debates were actually to take place,-a thing ,vhich 
had neither been desired nor expected. The hall was a go?d 
place for spectacle, but a bad place for a parliament. In vain 
do bishops frown and editors sneer at the writers ,yho said 
that the Curia had not expected much discussion. Cecconi 
COlnes to the support of the 'liars,' as in official indignation they 
were called who told just ,vhat there was to tell (p. 180) :- 
, It was a deeply-rooted belief of the Directing Congregation that but 
rarely wOlùd anything have to be referred to the committees of the 
Council, because the Directing Congregation so well knew how profound 


1 Tagebuch, p. 27. 
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had been the attention given by the Preparatory Commissions, that it 
seenled extrenlely difficult to believe that the Drafts so prepared should 
not be received with general favour by the Fathers.' 


This, in fact, is the excuse put forward by the Nine for not 
having given the bishops a word to say to the Drafts of 
Decrees before they were confronted with them, a'3 being 
already in a form to be voted upon. The practice at Trent 
had been to state the question as a question. Then it "\vas 
first di
cussed by the doctors in the presence of the bishops, 

"ho after that appointed a small comn1Ïttee of their o,vn 
number to put resolutions into shape. The Council pro- 
ceeded to discuss the Drafts so prepared, amending and again 
amending them, until they were in a form on ,vhich (if the 
subj ect was doctrine) almost everyone could agree. 
It was now, however, coolly assun1ed that so complete had 
been the work of the secret commissions that the bishops 
would not raise any difficulties. 


'Great variety of opinion,' say the Nine, 'would probably be rare, 
seeing that the matters to be treated would be already prepared, with 
great acclu'acy, by the special Comn1Ïssion, formed by his Holiness, in 
conjunction with the Directing Congregation.'-Cecconi, p. 180. 


Cecconi repeats that the great confidence felt in the ex- 
cellence of the ,vork of the theologians had generated in the 
n1ajority of the men1bers of the Directing Congregation this 
conviction. He is candid enough to gi ve the reason for 
bringing the Drafts ready made into the full assembly, ,vhich 
,vas to prevent them from being exposed to the influences 
which a restricted number of prelates might exert. That 
alnounts to saying that the able men ,yhom a free assen1bly 
would have chosen to consider and digest its forms of 
resolution, were not to be allowed any chance of unitedly 
studying the fonlls prepared in secret for them. The Court 
would bring its o,vn plans, ,vith all their details and con1plex 
notes, before the full assembly, which could never thoroughly 
sift them, and in which the majority ,vas assured. 
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\Vhile in aln10st everything else the rejection of parlia- 
Inentary forn1s ,vas comlnended, as becon1ing an assembly 
,vhich had to contend against both the principles and results 
of parliamentary government, the practice of our o,vn Houses 
in bringing in Bills ready drawn was pleaded in favour of 
the course taken in preparing extended drafts of dogmatic 
decrees. But our Parliament has never yet been called 
together to vote that laws are as good if issued by the 
Cro,vn, without the advice of Lords and Commons, as with 
it. N or has it ever been asked to pass a Ineasure which 
neither it nor any succeeding Parliament could recall. Our 
Parliament is never asked to discuss a Bill without first 
having the right to say ,vhether it shall or shall not be 
brought in. It never finds a .Bill before it ,vhich, if it pleases, 
it lnay not refer to a special cOIDn1Ìttee. Any n1ember can 
lllove the rejection or the postponelnent of the whole, can 
Inove the omission or amendlnent of any part, and can 
take the sense .of the House. None of these things could 
be done at the Vatican Council. The bishops could n1ake 
Latin speeches in a row, first on the Draft as a ,vhole, and 
then, in a second ro,v, on the parts. But only twenty-four 
of their nUluber could ever put a hand to the alnending of 
the proposed statute. '\Vith those t,yenty-four ,vere associated 
irresponsible persons, non-members. As that Inixed body 
finally shaped the propositions, n1ust the Fathers vote upon 
them, ,vith a Yea or Nay that sealed the creed of their 
churches for ever. 
It was not ,vonderful that thè Curia should believe in the 
perfection of the Ron1an theology, since they took their own 
governlnent for perfect, and tlìe capital for a Inodel city 
of the saints. The Gerillan estilllate of the Court theology 
i
 indicated by Quirinus ,,-rhen he says that 'though the 
Pope had four hundred theologians, theology is now rarer 
very rare, in Rome.' He goes on to assert that if one should 
say that ability to read the Greek Testan1ent and the Greek 
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Fathers in the original \vag a necessary qualification of a 
theologian, 'he \vould be ridiculed.' As to the divinity even 
of the bishops, the evidence of Quirinus is little more. flatter- 
ing than that of Friedrich; but the discussion
 yet to come 
\vill sho\v that men of real power were not wanting. 
The first Scheme or Draft of Decrees on dogma now appeared. 
I t ,vas nothing less than a. book of one hundred ana forty 
quarto pages, containing eighteen chapters and fifty-four para- 
graphs. Frond n1akes it folio and of 131 pages. 
The Rheinischer .11Ieí'ku'ì
 quotes a Catholic journal which 
in admiration of this masterpiece says that \vhen adopted 
by the Council it ,vould form a text- book. Yet this mass 
of divinity, any phrase, almost any word of \vhich might 
affect the vital truths of religion, ,vas put before the bishops 
\vith only a fe\v days to study it, and they \vere expected to 
vote it as an irreforn1able creed, to be ready for promulga- 
tion, as bound on earth and bound in heaven, on the 6th of 
January, the day decreed in the first session! Friedrich, 
looking at this bulky pamphlet, cries, All through we have 
the language of the schools; anyone familiar with the 
Jesuit \vritings sees at once by \v horn it has been rrepared. 
No wonder that \vith this book in hand men having any 
idea that there is a connection bet,veen faith and happiness 
in this life, or in the life to come, began to be uneasily 
conscious of belonging to a society th e creed of which is 
from time to time liable to be maT1ipulated in such a fashion. 
Certainty was laughed out of Court." ...\.nd uncertainty, \vhich 
then shivered at the closed doors of the Council, \vas agitated 
\vith questions, not only as to the possibility of a ne,v faith, 
but as to the possibility of a ne\v Rule of Faith. 
Graf 'V., a ROlnan prelate, paid Friedrich a visit arrayed 
in all his vestments and decorations. Surprised at such a 
display by a stranger, Friedrich asked hin1self, Does he \vant 
to lnake an impression upon me, or to excite a longing for 
sÏ1nilar clothes 1 The conversation turned upon infallibility, 
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and the Count l\Ionsignore said that it wÇ>uld be carried 
through; for when the Curia had con1mitted itself to any- 
thing, it ,vas not to be balked. Friedrich, saying that for 
his part he had nothing to do but to speak according to his 
conscience, and that as a priest he knew well what must be 
his course ,vhen once the point was decided, went on to stat
 
that, not having his eye on a canonry or a bishopric, and 
being happy in his independent position as a professor in 
the university, he felt free. This surprised the Curialist, but 
Friedrich in turn was still more surprised when the lnan in 
soft railnent and living in kings' houses said that it was 
otherwise with him. He belonged to the Roman prelacy, and 
if he meant to continue in it, he must do what he ,vas bid. 
The Gern1an doctor was struck by hearing people assure 
him that life was tolerably safe in Rome if you were sure of 
your cook, your doctor, and your chemist Cp. 30). 
The Gern1an bishops had not, like the French, asked per- 
111ission to meet among then1selves, but their place of meeting 
had been cared for. lVlonsignor Nardi, a slashing writer, and a 
conspicuous member of the Curia, spared no pains to secure 
then1 for his own house. Cardinal .Hohenlohe offered his for 
the purpose, but he scarcely received a civil answer. Even 
Gern1an bishops said as n1uch as that th
y should compromise 
theulselves by being identified with him. They began to feel 
their position very delicate. The relentless exclusion of all 
Gern1an prelates but the fe,v well-known Ultramontanes fronl 
the co
mittees, was but one symptom of disfavour. Friedrich 
says that Bishop Dinkel had already spoken of the haughtiness 
of the majority, and most of the German bishops seemed to 
feel the fetters into which they were put by being deprived 
of all initiative. As they were assembled on the 22nd of 
Deceluber, ,vith Cardinal Schwarzenberg in the chair, they 
,vere joined for the first tin1e by three fa voul'ites of the Curia 
-Senestrey, J\Iartin, and Leonrod. But when Senestrey found 
that they ,yere discussing the }!ropriety of petitioning the 
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Pope for a relaxation of the Rules, he renlenlbered that 
business required his presence elsew.here. '"\T e lllay be ready 
to smile at men, holding professedly the position of members 
of a Council, who durst not rise in their places and insist on 
having liberty to propose what their conscience
 dictated; 
and ,vho, ,vhen refused that liberty, instead of declining to 
take part in the mock Council, went into a caucus, and dre"T 
up a petition to the autocrat who had snatched a\vay their 
rights. 
But their position was very difficult. If they attempted 
in their places to speak on the l11atter, the fatal sentence 
fell upon them that what the Holy Father had decreed could 
not be discussed. What then could they do but decline to 
take part in the Council? This would be coming into direct 
collision \vith the Pope. The moral education of their lives 
had aimed at fixing in their o\vn lllinds, and they, in their 
action upon others, had aimed at fixing in their minds, one 
conviction-that the crinle exceeding and cOlnprehending all 
others was to break with the Pope. They were so placed 
as to have no alternative but either' disobedience' or the 
surrender of their individual and collective rights. They 
seem, indeed, to have thought that it ,vas rather a spirited 
proceeding to send in a petition. 
Archbishop Haynald of Hungary proposed that they should 
request the Pope to divide the Fathers into eight national 
groups. This was suggested ,vith sonle idea of counter- 
balancing the fictitious majority made up by titular .:bishops 
and vicars apostolic. Had one nation been allo\ved to balance 
another, the effect no doubt ,vould have been considerable; 
but how these venerable men could imaO'ine that this scheme 
o 
had any chance with the Pope, 've cannot tell. The bishops 
ilL partibus, and the missionary bishops, being mostly Italians, 
,yould have been ,yell nigh lost in such a
 arrangelnent. 
The Curia ,veIl knew that it had been tried at Constance,7 
and ,vas not to be caught. 
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\Vhat Friedrich heard of the opinions of the prelates as 
to the Draft Decrees, was unfavourable. Cardinal Rauscher 
was reported to have said that he ,votlld allow the paper to 
be read in his seminaries as the work of a student, but 
that to propose it to a General Council was too bad (p. 35). 
1Iany of the bishops said that its condemnations were un- 
timely, and that it was unworthy of the dignity of a General 
Council. It was said to be the work of the Jesuit Fathers 
Schrader and Franzelin; but instead of the latter, Kleutgen 
was often named. The Dominicans spoke slightingly of it. 
The Bishop of Ascoli J a Carmelite, said he had only patience 
to get through half of it, and then he threw it away. 
Strossmayer said to Friedrich, \Vhy must the Council at 
this time of day pronounce condelnnations as to squabbles 
heard of only in the schools, and worn out even there? 
(p. 37). . Kagerer told Friedrich that the bishops had 
agreed not to tell their theologians what passed at their 
private meetings; on which Friedrich remarks that the 
bishops were right, for the chaplains and secretaries by 
,yhom they were served could not be properly described as 
theologians. He then g
ve a sigh for Hefele. 11eanwhile, he 
said, it was hard to listen to the talk of men, like Kagerer, 
who had con1e up without preparation, who were not furnished 
with books, and who drove a trade in theology by guess-,vork. 

Ionsignor Nardi's hospitality to the German bishops had 
not a smooth course. After havincr met at his house for the 
b 
greater part of December, ,vhen they alighted one night in 
the Piazza Campitelli, they found the servant of Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg posted there to send them back again. The 
Cardinal had received from Nardi a request to be relieved 
of their further presence, giving so short notice that there 
was no means of meeting the case but that of setting the 
servant to turn the biehops a,vay from the door. Thence- 
forth they found a German host, Cardinal Rauscher.! 


1 Tagebuch,:1 7. 
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The General ConO"reo'ation of December 20th, after learnin
 
b 0 ....., 
the names chosen for the Permanent Committee on Faith, had 
been occupied ,vith the election of the Permanent Committee 
on Discipline; but as the Actct contain no records of any 
transactions of the Congregations, beyond the bare lists of 
the cOlnmittees elected by them, the strictly official means 
of ascertaining what passed are all but nil. The Actct Scl.tnctæ 
Seclis may be fairly considered as official in a looser sense; 
and it is strange how the brief but clear occasional notes of 
particulars which they contain, almost invariably confirm the 
profane writers in statements denied, or apparently denied, 
at the time by faithful ones. Deputations, including among 
others Strossmayer, went hither and thither in search of a han 
to meet in. Quirinus thought that the one in the Vatican by 
the Sistine Chapel ,voulcl not be of good omen, on account of 
the picture of St. Bartholomew's massacre. Had any real wish 
existed to find a place in which seven hundred gentlemen 
might sit anù speak, it could easily have been done; but the 
wholesome exhalations from the tomb of St. Peter wonld not 
have been so potent anywhere else, even in Rome, as in the 
Vatican. One-third of the space in the hall was now curtained 
off. The debates were to open on Decenlber 28th, that is, after 
twenty days had been lost. Even a fallible, reformable, lay, 
revolutionary, chaotic, modern-state gathering of heretics like 
the English House of Commons, properly called the To,ver 
of Babel, might have managed in that space of time to elect 
three or four committees, even if it had been trusted to agree 
upon rules of procedure, and to name its own officers. 
News of the death of Cardinal Reisach destroyed the hope 
that his influence might prevent the Gern1ans from standing 
with the Opposition. The preparations for a code regulating 
civil and ecclesiastical relations, on which he had spent years, 
were not to see the light. It had already been resolved not to 
present to the Council the Drafts prepared by his Commission 
on Ecclesiastico-Political Affairs. Cecconi (p. 2(6) thinks that 
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probably the absence of the Cardinal 'contributed to the 
ship"'Teck' of his proposals. The subject ,vas 'thorny;' 
and again, it was not decorous to make inoperative laws, or 
expedient to make combative ones. It would seem that the 
supreme cause of the shipwreck was the practical consideration 
that now-a-days civil governments, ',vhich form an e,ssential 
element in such matters,' oppose ecclesiastical la\vs, instead 
ûf taking charge of their execution. The official historian, 
however, is of opinion that the failure of this first attempt 
to indite a code of ecclesiastico-political la\v is not final. A 
tinle, he thinks, may come when it can be rene\ved, ,vith hope 
of success,-a declaration full of instruction as to the future. 
His solemn \vords sound like a bass, to which frequent utter.. 
ances of 1\1. Veuillot form a piercing treble. The end of all 
things, or a reconstruction of ihe human kingdom, are the 
only alternatives before us! The time for renewing the 
attempt to prepare such a code ,vill, according to the Arch- 
bishop of Florence, 


'arrive when this rapid and ceaseless movement, political and social, 
going on under our eyes, and making us daily spectators of great and 
often of unlooked-for events, shall have reached its ultinlate period, to 
which will certainly succeed (unless the last days succeed) an entirely new 
era in the history of the human species. 'Vhen that day conleS, I know 
not what portion of the old institutions will. remain standing; but sure I 
anI that one of them will have survived, though peradventure externally 
bruised and lacerated. She alone will be mistress of the field that day, 
and the princes (if indeed the sound of that nallie will still be heard), 
but certainly the nations, having then, after long and cruel experience, 
luade up their minds that out of her there is no well-being, either in this 
life or. beyond the tomb, will demand fronl her the laws of tranquil repose, 
together with the earnest of eternal happiness' (p. 301). 


This language is the more significant as having been ,vritten 
since the ,varin 1870, and even since the outbreak in Germany 
of imperial resistance to the movement for priestly domination. 
\Yith regard to princes, it seems to breathe the threat which 
,vas screeched out by the Jesuit organs in 1869 and 1870, that 
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if they were not to sink in the coming struggle, they must 
make peace ,vith the Church. 
A;::, to the nations and the la,vs of the Church, it adroitly 
represents the nations, not as subnútting to receive the la,v at 
her dictation, but as demanding fron1 her the la,vs ,vhich give 
repose. The ever-recurring alternative of subll1Ïssion or dis- 
turbance, if not destruction, is smoothly but gravely put. 
Still, the historian seems as if he wrote thus rather by official 
duty than by personal impulse. But, like all the 'inspired' 
""Titers, he takes it for granted that the Church holds the' re- 
pose' of nations in her power. Cardinals count on the effect 
of thorns planted in the pillo,vs of statesnlen. They know 
how to teach principles that forIn a people within the nation 
ready. to obey a foreign word of command, and they know 
how and 1vhen to give the word. They always-so say men in 
Italy -kno,v how to find an Ahithophel, and how a Delilah! 
It is to be regretted that the Drafts prepared by Reisach's 
commission ,vere left to be shipwrecked at the critical moment. 
Death had struck down the foremost figure in the 'Council 
,vithout the bishops,' and the man appointed to take the 
foremost place in the Council of the bishops. If Reisach's 
Drafts, "hich Cecconi clearly intimates ,vere combative, and 
such as might have proved inoperative, embodied only prin- 
ciples of lo\vliness and spirituality, and not those of political 
alnbition and reliance on physical force, the publication of 
them ,vould do lllore than a large quantity of denunciation 
in pastorals. But if published, it must be under conditions 
affording criteria of completeness to satisfy, not Englishmen 
only, ,vho in such lllatters are s]o,v to suspect and s,vift to 
trust, but Italians, who know with whom they have to deal. 
Fears \vere often expressed lest an attempt should be made 
on the 28th of December to carry Papal infallibility by accla- 
mation. The bishops, however, seem to have had backbone 
enough to determine upon a formal protest should this occur. 
Friedrich tells how those dio'nitaries "\vho lllake little of de- 
o 
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nouncing the la'ys of their respective countries ,vere very 
anxious in Rome to find SOllIe mode of giving expression to 
their complaints and desires \vithout printing, which in the 

Ioclel State they durst not do. 
Re also states that on the day before the opening of the 
discussion the Pope ,vas greatly depressed. It Inay have been 
a diplomatic depression. 'Vhat bishop could be so heartless 
as to ll1ake speeches that ,vould ,veigh on the spirit of the 
Holy Father, and in fact to call in question Draft Decrees 
prepared by his authority and proposed in his name? 'Vhat 
bishop, by obstructing their adoption, could occasion a risk 
that the day fixed by Decree for the second session should 
arrive ,vithout any Decree being ready 1 One of Friedrich's 
statelnent::;, which, before Cecconi published, seemed th,e most 
improbable of all, was that Cardinal Bilio, the President of 
the Preparatory Commission on Dogma, had reckoned on the 
Draft being carried with scarcely any discussion. 
Iuch as ,ve 
knew of the displacement of the idea of conviction by that 
of submission, this statement seemed too monstrous. But the 
Archbishop of Florence appears unconscious of anything strange 
in the case. If Italian novelists and journalists, \vith who111 
the indifference of the national mind to religion is a favourite 
idea, had combined to give an illustration of that indifference, 
they could hardly have invented anything so expressive. A 
Cardinal taking it for granted that seven hundred bishops 
could hastily adopt for ever as doctrine binding upon them- 
selves, their successors, and their Churches, a considerable 
,york, every single phrase of \vhich any serious man ,vould 
,veigh before he accepted it for his o,vn creed, but ,vould 
weigh ten times more carefully before he imposed it upon 
others,-before he took it upon his soul to curse all \vho did 
not accept it, and to declare them cut. off from the kingdom 
of God ! Yet it is plain that not only Bilio, but the Curia 
generally, expected the passing of the Draft as ahnost a 
matter of course. In their minds the idea of submission to 
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the Papal authority had first displaced, and then completely 
replaced, the idea of religious conviction. 
The :first ,,.. atican Decree passed after the Council had been 
declared open, fixed the feast of Epiphany (January 6th) as the 
day of the second session, in the expectation that this Draft, 
or. a portion of it, would by that time have been adopted. 
But, like the first Vatican appointment, the first Vatican Decree 
had not been ratified in heaven. On January 6th, instead of 
the promulgation of any Decree, ,vas to occur an example of 
history repeating itself, more significant than history has often 
to record. According to Friedrich, however, Cardinal di Pietro 
still maintained that the Fathers ought to vote on the Tuesday, 
for though it rûight prove desirable to recast the form of the 
Decree, it ,vas not to be altered in substance. The Civ.iltá said 
(YII., ix., 227), 'As the discussion on the Draft proposed is 
not terminated, no Decrees will be published in the second 
session.' The.A eta Sct'netæ Seclis curtly ,vrote, , K 0 Decree waß 
published because none ,vas ready.' 1 
l\Ieantin1e the relative attitudes of the Council and of 
the Catholic governments had become more clearly defined. 
Following France, and rejecting the view of Bavaria and 
Portugal, the governments had determined nòt to interfere. 
Portugal had sent to her minister his credentials as ambassador 
to the Council, but finding that he should be alone, Count 
La vradio did not present them. France, "\\T hich for the last ten 
years had been abused by the Papal organs, ,vas no"r loudly 
praised. Even 1\1. 1l euillot said that she ,vas more liberal 
and more Christian than the other nations, for her bayonets 
,vere at Civita Vecchia to restrain the violence of the Italians 
, 
and God would not forget it to her. True, French statesmen 
every now and then did show SOllle apprehension as to what 
might con1e to pass if every child in France should learn in 
his catechisn1 that the Pope was infallible, and if lllost of them 
should grow up under teachers ,yho ,vonid gently show ho" 


1 Y., 323. 
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the J\;Iodern State rebelled against the divine constitution of 
the world as implied in that fundamental truth, for the govern- 
ment of the nations. It was even said that Darboy plainly 
declared that should infallibility be proclaimed, the French 
troops would no longer remain in the Papal States. However 
that might have been, all that fell fron1 the inspired pens was 
pervaded with quiet reliance on France. It seemed as if the 
writers believed that, just then, events depended more on one 
Spanish lady in the Tuileries, than on all the Frenchmen in 
Paris and the departments. 
It cannot be said that the compliance with the wishes of 
the Curia shown by politicians, was repaid by a milder 
attitude on the part of the latter. The new Bull, technically 
called Apostolicæ Sedis, popularly called the new In Cæna 
Domini, was lTIenacing. The wonderful transforn1ation of the 
nations constantly being foreseen by the writers of kno\yn 
authority, ho\yever mystically expressed, must mean some- 
thing. The grave Oiviltá (VII., ix., 134) said:- 


'God is not to be trifled with, and as governments chose to make war 
directly against Him, 10, almost everywhere are governlnents down, a 
reproach of men, and despised of the people. . . . Whom would the people 
obey 1 God and the Church, or the State? . . . As it is evident that the 
Church assembled in Council can only repeat, and Ulat more strongly than 
ever, that as between God and men, as between the Church and the State, 
obedience is to be rendered to God and the Church instead .of to man 
and the State, and as it is evident that in Catholic. and civilised countries, 
in spite of all the efforts of sects, respect for the Church endures, and 
increases, while all respect for States and governments dilninishes, it is 
clear that the Liberals, who are dominant almost everywhere, treulble at 
the Cùuncil, which is bound to proclailn more loudly than ever, 'Ve Inust 
obey God rather than men.' 


Even the little review at the Villa Borghese set 
f. VeuiUot 
reflecting on the restoration of that 'Christian order' 'v hich 
consists in the due submission of the natural to the super- 
natural order :- 


'If we only think that the Cuuncil has to re-establish the Christian 
order without restoring the ancient aristocracy, irreluediably fallen, 
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and has to replace the social laws in a position where property and 
liberty shall be freed frOlll the grasp of denlocracy, which is no more 
than an administrative aristocracy, we shall conclude that the task is 
not a trifle, and that the seed to be sown is not of a kind to ripen in 
a day.' 
In most Papal countries, indeed, the ancient aristocracy has 
fallen, and, much as priests like titles and stars in their 
train, they like broad acres still better, and legislative power 
even better still. Even when barons held lands in fief under 
prince- bishops and abbots, they were frequently tempted to 
insubordinatioll. And in the 
Iodel State, the career open to 
a lord was as nearly as possible that which in our chaotic 
state is open to a lady. So, the aristocracy were not to be 
restored. But in t
e new Christian order both freedonl and 
property were to be taken out of the hands of the democracy. 
This had been ,veIl done in the States of the Church, and 
partly done elsewhere, in the middle ages. In the formula, 
'The Pope and the People,' people does not, we repeat, mean 
democracy, but subject populace, with a ruling priesthood 
and nobody to come between priest and mob. l\Iatters ,voulcl 
be greatly simplified if both an aristocracy and an adminis- 
trative democracy were removed out of the way. But, true 
to the far-aiming plans of the school, 1\1. Veuillot ,vas thinking 
of the seed-time, knowing that the harvest was as yet far off. 
'Vhen the prize is no less than the supremacy of the .w.orld, a 
year may well be counted for a day. 
1\1. Veuillot, alluding to those profane creatures the corre- 
spondents of worldly newspapers, said he had had to do with 
government spies, but press spies n1ade him respect the 
former. The press spies detested respectable men, seeming 
to think that they spoiled the profession, and prevented it 
from enjoying all the hatred and conten1pt it merited (i., 33). 

I. Veuillot could afford to assume this attitude. The Univer;'s 
was sanctified by the Pope's blessing, and certified by his 
brief. This high-caste scribe had not, ho,vever, said a ,vord 
about the device by which the election of comn1Ïttee::; had 
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been carried, though he gloried in the choice of Inen. He 
had not mentioned the electoral tickets, nor alluded to the 
prohibition of collective nleetings of the French bishops, nor 
to the petition sent in by SOlne of their number for a fe,v 
morsels of liberty. He had, ho,,'"ever, told the faithful that 
none of the bishops had any desire to be put on the conl- 
n1Ïttees, and that a prelate froll1 South America, on finding 
hinlself elected, ,vept and said, "'"'"hat do you mean? I am 
not fit. I know nothing.' 'Yriting on 20th January, after 
the division of parties had become clearly defined, 1\1. Veuillot 
said that should an Opposition group be formed, as SOlne 
feared ,vould be the case, it would only be small, and would 
be rather outside of the Council than in it. 'Outside,. said a 
bishop to 111e yesterday, there is sonle 1'00111 for the spirit of 
Ulall; inside t
lere ,vill be no room for anything but the Spirit 
of God; and though unanimity is þy no nleans 
ecessary, it 
,vill nevertheless seldonl fail.' I t ,vas, at this t

è, still hoped 
that the 'pontifical secret' ,vould leave no cih
nk by ,vhich 
the tenor of the debates could leak out. 'Hû"\v,' exclaims 
1\1. 'T euillot, '\vill this assen1bly be able to distribute its 
incalculable labours, and carry theln to an end? Immense 
questions arise on all sides. It is the hunlan species that has 
to be set in lnarch. Nature feels its infirn1Ïty.' Still, it will 
prove, he asserts, that the Council can I110re easily Inake 
decrees for centuries, than modern governlnents can lnake 
constitutions to last a fe\v nlonths. 
One day later 1\1. .,1' euillot cries (i., 38), 'There is an 
Opposition list '-he Ineant for the cOIDn1Ïttees-' who ex- 
pected to find voting papers offered to each yoter on. the 
threshold of a Council, as if; done in the polling places \vhere 
\ve perform the l11ysteries of universal suffrage.' He says 
that the questions had been so well prepared that the men 
,vho had to solve them were agreed already (i., 43). 'Ve do 
not know \v hether he Ineans it as an illustration of this 
agreen}(
nt-it seems IDore like a forecast of the kind of 
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agreelnent that ,vas to be-when he tells of one bishop, 
eminent among the pacific, ,vho said that UltramontaniSlll had 
for a long time been the designation of a party, 'but we shall 
sho,v that it is the Church. This will facilitate everything, 
for no one in the Church would refuse to recognise the 
Church.' On the eve of the discussion 
I. Veuillot said (i., 50), 
'The Council will do what the glory of God requires, and 
the future world will regulate itself according to it::) Decrees.' 
An address to the Holy Father, from the Society of Catholic 
Italian youth having its head-quarters in Bologna, declared 
that in answer to the infernal fury of the enemies of the 
sacred Council, they protested their resolution to obey its 
Decrees as the holy gospel, as the decrees of God Himself, 
and to defend its disciplinary acts as the acts of God Himself. 
In conclusion, they call the Pope, among other titles, the living 
Peter, the infallible mouth of the Church and of Christ Him- 
self: the Vicar of God, ''v hose word for us and the Catholic 
universe is the truth of God ,vhich endureth for ever.' A 

trong force of equally well-trained youths in every country 
would 'do son1ething to gi ve substance to the dream of uni- 
versal empire, by a Crusade of St. Peter. 
To say that the Oiviltá and the Unitá CattolicC6 contradicted 
nearly all the facts reported by the journals of Europe, would 
be a tame statement of the case. They not only gave the 
lie, but did so with all sorts of aggravating epithets. The 
Itar an papers were most belied, because they, feeling no re- 
spect for the Inen of the Curia, did not care to put on any, 
but tore off false covers relentlessly, and even "rith mockery. 
According to an ordinary Italian saying, respect for the Curia 
begins outside the walls of Rome, and increases in proportion 
to distance. Still, the French, German, and English papers, 
though more respectful,-the last, in comparison, deferential,- 
were denounced as lying and lying again. This went silloothly 
till the lie-givers descended to particulars. Even then it 
1 Ciriltá, VII., h.; 238. 
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answered, to some extent, till time brought facts to the test. 
Now, it is sad to look at these contradictions, and compare 
them with documents registered in the same pages, or with 
facts which even there are no longer disputed. Anyone 
who wants a lesson in the art of giving the lie may go to an 
article in the Civiltá (VI!., ix., p. 327), and succeeding ones. 
After studying them an Englishman would be more charitable 
to Romans when they say that if the Jesuits contradict a 
thing ,yell, they begin to think it must be true. But he would 
discover that, under an apparent contradiction, there is 
of ton preserved a possibility of saying that there was no real 
one. A statelnent has been made containing one main fact, 
,vhich was perfectly true, but with two or th
ee accidental 
appendages, some one of ,vhich was not true, and the whole 
is treated as false. For instance, the whole tale of Nardi 
dismissing the German prelates is to appearance ridiculed, 
because one journal says that Nardi had made a secret door, 
at which he played the eavesdropper. Of course it was an 
Italian journal-La Nazione-which thought that a probable 
action for a mOI?-signore of the Curia. 
The lruova Antologia, a review of high standing in Italy, 
pu blished articles on the Council, which formed the basis of 
Vitelleschi's book. The Civiltá assigned them to Salvatore 
de Renzi, spoke of them as being not more inaccurate than 
others, and after general charges came to particulars. The 
author's 'want of reflection' appeared in his supposing that 
though abbots and generals of orders both had seats, only 
the fonner had votes. 
Ioreover, he had said that in the 
sessions the Fathers always wore the red pluvial and mitre; 
,vhereas in the first two sessions they had worn the white 
ones J and the statement as to the mitre was f(
ls'issi'Jno, as 
false as could be, for in Rome, and in the presence of the Pope, 
they ah'Tays wore one of ,vhite silk or cloth. \Vhen all 
Catholics ,vere in serious excitement, ,vhen "they knew that 
hands ,vere laid on their creed to alter it for them and their 
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children, it was such matters as the above which weighed upon 
the minds of the Jesuits, and justified outcry against men 
,vho strove to get and give some little information. 
The first article of professed intelligence in the Oiviltá after 
the Council had really got to work, spoke of giving only the 
exte'ì"nal news, which ,vas what all the' good press' professed to 
give. "That it gave was indeed external. A person turning to 
these official pages in hope of learning what he would have to 
believe by-and-by, found paragraphs about' clothes' (VI!., ix.
 
99). ' 'Ve have told our readers of the vestments worn by 
the Fathers in the public session. They will be pleased to 
have a translation of the notice appointing the ceremony to 
be observed in the Congregations,'-the ceremony meaning 
the ceremonial garments. The men who were undertaking 
to change for the priests and people the conditions of their 
mem bership in the Church, to revolutionise t
eir relations 
with their neighbours and even with their nations, were 
ret persuaded that while all this was going on, priests and 
people must be thinking of how the gowns of the Fates were 
dyed, and not of what threads they ,vere spinning. So, ,vith 
conscientious exactness, the faithful ,vere informed that the 

Iost Reverend and 
Iost Eminent Lords the Cardinals would 
wear the red and violet mozzetta and mantelletta over the 
rochet; and the Most Reverend Patriarchs the violet mozzetta 
and rochet, etc., etc., etc. 
.A touching incident of private life came to soften the 
feelings of the Fathers on the eve of the struggle. The son 
of De ßlaistre, the champion of the pen, and the daughter of 
Lamoricière, the champion of the sword, had, four months 
previously, been married. 'Two such fair name
,' exclaims 

I. VeuiUot,-yes, two stately figures, bending in vain to stay 
a falling oak. The young wife was smitten with death, and 
the "\vidow of the hero could only reach Rome in time to 
close her daughter's eyes. The whole city united in sorrow- 
ing over the mingled tears of the houses of De Maistre and 
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Lamoricière. Noble Lamoricière! During the four dreadful 
days of June 1848, in Paris, his chivalrous sword formed a 
shield behind which thousands sat in safety. None who were 
of the number, as we were, can ever ,,
ithout gratitude think 
of hill1, or of the stainless Cavaignac. 


CHAPTER IV. 


First opËm Collisions of Opinion-Pending Debate-Fear of an AccÙ1mation- 
Rauscher opens-Kenrick-Tizzani-General discontent with the Draft- 
Vacant Hats-Speaking by Rank-Strossmayer-N 0 permission to read the 
Reports, even of their own Speeches-Conflicting Views- Petitions to Pope 
from Bishops-Homage of Science-Theism. 


THE 1110ment had come at last ,vhen it ,vas to be seen ,yhether 
the parliamentary proceeding of a discussion, suspended 
in the Catholic society for three hundred years, ,vas actually to 
be revived; or whether the bishops, justifying the confidence 
in their gravity and wisdom w.hich the Curia ",.ould fain nave 
cherished, would no,,, set the ,yorld an example of magnifying 
authority, by adopting the all-conlprehensive dogma of Papal 
infallibility by acclamation, without running the risk of any 
debate. That once done, minor points ,vould settle themselves, 
,vhether in the Councilor out of it. The fears of a scheme 
to organise an acclamation ,vere strong, not to say feverish. 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg wrote, 'In case a delnonstration is 
attempted for an acclamation, a formal counter demonstration 
is already provided for.' 1 Before the con1mencement of the 
sitting, Cardinal De Luca, no,,, Senior President, gave an 
assurance that no acclamation ,vould be attempted; adding, 
ho,,,ever, that he could only give the pledge for that one sitting. 
Strossmayer, relating this fact the next day, in the house of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, added that, should it be attempted here- 
after, the bishops of the minority would put in a protest, in 


J Tagebuclt, p. 44. 
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the nalne of Christ, of the Church, of their rights, of their 
people, and of sound reason.! 
Lord Acton's picture of the scene before the sitting is more 
distinct than that of the other writers.. It is Darboy whom he 
describes as demanding an assurance that there would be no 
acclalnation. 'Yhen the promise for the first sitting was 
coupled ,vith a statement that there could be no guarantee for 
the future, be said a hundred bishops were resolved, in case 
that proceeding ,vas resorted to, that they would leave Rome, 
and' carry the Council a\vay in their shoes.' 2 
The uncertainty which had bung over everything but dress 
,,
as so great that some prelates had prepared their votes, 
thinking that, owing to the determination to have some Decree 
ready for promulgation at Epiphany, a division \vould be pressed 
on that day. 3 
In print, the tribune, or desk, prepared for the Council, is a 
laudable specilnen of Roman art. To look at, it is \vbat ,ve 
must call a common-place pulpit. It was carried from place to 
place,-more than one writer says, carried all round the hall,- 
to try to find a spot in ,vhich it ,vould be possible for a speaker 
to be heard. 'Yhen the desk ,vas at last fixed, t\yo priests, as 
reporters, took their place in front of it. 4 Cardinal Rauscher, 
Archbishop of Vienna, ",.as the first who ascended. Behind 
hilll .he sa, v bis . o,vn achievement-that Concordat by ,vhich he 
had secured for Rome the abolition in Austria of the Josephine 
Laws. Before bin1 lay the Draft of Decrees, for the most part, 
as it was believed, the handhvork of Schrader, \vhom he had 
himself installed as a professor in the University of Vienna, 
and who was doubtless a fit man to make it what it ,vas-a, 
dogmatic reflection of the earliest portions of the Syllabus. 
The sagacity of Rauscher told him that tbe success of these 
proposed Decrees ,vould be the doom of the Concordat. Hence, 


1 Ta{febuch, p. 45. 
2 Acton, p. 73. 


a Tagebuch, p. 44. 
4 Acta Sanetæ Sodis, v., 316. 
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he rose, not to support the theology of his non1Ïnee, but to 
save his o,vn diplomatic achievement. 
So the discussion opened with a brilliant address, as Friedrich 
calls it, delivered in the round, rough Latin pronunciation of 
the Germans. Darboy soon left the hall, saying that it was 
undignified to sit professedly listening to speeches which one 
could not make out. 'Vhat with the mocking of the echoes and 
,v hat with the pronunciation foreign to all but Gernlans, none 
could understand but the fe,v in \vhose favour combined all the 
advantages of keen ears, a good position, and SOlne familiarity 
,vith Gennan intonation. A certain class of Brahnlans will 
repeat Sanscrit verses just for the learning and sanctity of the 
thing, \vitbout being able to interpret a line. But, though Latin 
Inay be, in Rome at least, as holy as Sanscrit, Europeans have 
Î1nbibed a relish for St. Paul's doctrine, that language is not 
only for the ear, but also for the understanding. 1\Iost 
Christians ,vould no,v take it as desirable that, in consultationb 
upon the faith, every word should be understood by every judge 
who ",Tas to give sentence in the final decree. 
All that we kno,vof the discourse of Cardinal Rauscher has 
become kno",Tn in spite of the silence of every official organ; 
and it amounts to no more than the fact that he opposed the 
Draft Decrees with firmness and abi
ity. The strict Church 
regÏ1ne assured by his Concordat to Austria had not been follo,ved 
by the halcyon days which such a regime 'was said to guarantee. 
Loud complaints were made that the n
oral statistics of Vienna, 
previously very bad, had, under the ne,v la,v of marriage, 
becolne worse. Ho,vever that nlÎght be, there was no doubt 
that under the Concordat Austria had undergone both Solferino 
and Sadowa. If, after all this, ne'v fetters \vere to be forged, 
Rauscher ,vas well a,vare that the chain would snap. 
After Cardinals, Archbishops! So the Irish-Latin of Arch- 
bishop I(el1rick, of St. Louis, succeeded to the German-Latin of 
Rauscher. The voice from the l\lississippi joined that froln the 
Danube in making light of the theological perfOrll1anCe of 
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Rome. The next \vho follo,ved "
as Tizzani, nOlninally Arch- 
bishop of Kisibis, really Chaplain-General of the Papal army. 
A blind old man, he did not mount the desk, but, speaking froln 
his place, he ,vas the first who gave forth the Latin in the clear, 
full pronunciation, w"hich must be nearer to the natural one 
than the others. He said that the Draft ,yas ,vords, words, and 
nothing but words. Three other Italians follo\ved on the same 
side. It was still the turn of. the Archbishops; and Connolly, of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, closed the discussion of the day. There are 
two versions of his concluding innuendo. One is, that the Draft 
,vas to be honourably interred; and the other, that it was not to 
be amended, but erased. Cum ltonvre esse sepeliendum . . . non 
esse reformanduln censeo sed de lendum. Fourteen names had 
been entered, but ,vhen seven had spoken, it was one o'clock, 
and the weary "\\Tork of attempting to hear was brought to an 
end. The old lnen had been already four hours in the hall. 
The G.iornale di Roma and the Oiviltá gave the names of the 
speakers, but not a syllable of information as to ,vhat they said. 
The same course ,vas taken by all the { good press.' It profe
sed 
to give inforlnation only of the exterior of the Council. Even 
the Acta Sanctæ Sedis, in its Latin veil, does not utter a hint 
of ,vhat yiew any speaker took. It does, indeed, say that no 
one replied to observations for, against, or beside the proposals 
of the Decree, thus confirming the comnlon remark that there 
,vas no real debate.! Among all the charges of lying, shame- 
less lying, lurid lying, and so on, brought against the lay press, 
we do not remember any attempt to contradict the particulars 
circulated as to this day's proceedings, unless indeed it be 
Cardinal 
Ianning's general treatment of all that had been said 
respecting an intention to get up an acclauIation, as ridiculous 
rumours. 
Cardinal Bilio, as President of the Comlnission on Dognla, 
froln ,vhich the Draft had emanated, ,vould naturally be, as 
Friedrich says he ,vas, do,vncast; and ,ve nIa)"" ,yell believe the 
1 Vol. V., p. 316. 
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same ,vitness, that the Cardinals generally ,vere disconcerted. 
On the other hand, Cardinal Sch,varzenberg said, 'It has gone 
excellently;' and Archbishop Scherr, of 1\iunich, thought that 
it was as if one ha,d heard 'the rushing of the ,vings of the 
Holy Ghost,' -one of the expressions in which that sacred name 
,vas often lightly taken during. the Council, and which, from 
hints found else,vhere, seems to have fallen on this occasion 
also from other lips. Strossmayer was by no means so elated, 
kno,ving that the Curia was in a position to hold its own. 
This discussion raised the spirits of the minority, and filled 
them for a ,vhile ,vith illusory hopes. It seemed as if the one 
liberty left, that of making Latin speeches, might turn to 
great account. l\Ieanwhile, according to Lord Acton, speculation 
ran on the possible effects of fifteen vacant hats, which ,vere 
surposed to have the power of doing wonders, and ,vhich the 
genuine ROITIanS ,vould certainly expect to turn episcopal heads 
in ,vhatever direction they might happen to be held. Darboy 
said, , I have not a cold in the head; I do not ,vant a hat.' 
Quirinus points out the bearing of such multiplication of ana- 
themas as was aimed at in the Draft on the ascendancy of 
the Jesuits. These anathemas would supply abundant matter 
for accusation, and so enable the Jesuits to keep men belonging 
to other orders in constant fear of being charged with heresy. 
This ,vould tend to make other theologians dependent upon 
their order. He adds moreover that if the Draft Decrees 
should be passed, scarcely any professors of Old Testament 
exigesis would escape the charge of heresy. He makes a 
quotation from Schrader, as being then 'a star of the first 
magnitude' :- 


'All Papal measures, as regards their truth, belong to the order of 
faith, or morals, or law. All Decrees, whatever their subject, contain a 
true doctrine, whether speculative, moral, or juridical. But the Pope 
is infallible in the order of truth and doctrine, and therefore in all his 
Decrees.' 1 


1 Quirin'lts, p. 124. 
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That m8ans, whatever doctrine is contained in each separate 
Decree, is infallible; and some doctrine is contained in each 
Decree. Therefore, the element of infallibility enters into every 
Decree. This language does not carry the conclusion ,vhich 
Protestants often force upon it, that all things contained in 
the Decree are infallible. B.ut the argument is so put that 
to the untrained it would easily suggest that interpretation, 
,vhile it wants but a gentle advance in the premises to make 
that the lOD"ical conclusion. But Protestants are not only 
o 
 
habitually, but it would seem obdurately, addicted to a misin- 
terpretation of an opposite kind. If they extend infallibility 
too far, they confine the meaning of the term' morals' too much, 
making a distinction between politics and morals; whereas 
the Catholic rightly holds politics to be the highest and most 
momentous affairs included in the realm of morals. Nor is the 
principle to be lost sight of which the Civiltá laid down in 
ridiculing the French jurists, that when the Pope has judged 
a question it is clear that it belongs to the moral order. 
T\vo days later the debate was resumed. 'The archbishops 
\vere still in possession; but after one more of them had 
spoken caIne the turn of the bishops. Rank carried it against 
the rule that in council all are equal. Athanasius the deacon, 
and Constantine the layman, were both outside the door. And 
outside the door were also the' presbyters' who alone at Nicæa 
represented Rome. Unity had come to mean a sharp sepa- 
ration of the Church into the Teaching Church and the Learn- 
ing Chu1
C'h. The Teaching Church consisted of the Pope and 
bishops; the Learning Church consisted of priests and people. 
Such a gulf as neither synagogue nor mosque ever knew sepa- 
rated the ruling few. from the submitting and unrepresented 
Inany. The odd restriction of the term 'pastor) to bishops, 
and the amusing interchange constantly taking place between 
'pastor' as one name for the bishops, and' sheep) as the other, 
is one of the peculiarities which flavour the approved speech.. 
It is assumed that the priests and people are the' lambs' and 
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the bishops the' sheep' in the flock of Peter. But when in the 
same sentence the bishops appear both as pastors and as sheep, 
English ideas become confused. 
Those ,vho desired to speak entered their names at least one 
day beforehand; and of those so entered Cardinals spoke first, 
Patriarchs next, then Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, and Generals, 
according to their grade. The nlenlbers of each separate rank 
spoke in the order of seniority. It ,vas as if, in our House 
of Lords, the Princes of the Blood spoke :first, Dukes next, 
then :I\larquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, in turn; and 
as if the junior Duke waited until the seniors had spoken, and 
so on through all the other ranks. This magnifying of rank at 
the expense of dignity, resulted in ,vhat was not in any proper 
sense a debate or a discussion, but, as it was frequently called, 
a set of 'parallel discourses,' in ,vhich t\VO lines of remark, 
that ought to have come into contact, ran regularly apart. 
The first bishop ""Tho rose ,vas Strossmayer. As he had 
before attempted to speak upon the Rules, so did he now attack 
the heading of the Decree, nanlely, the formula 'Pius IX., 
,vith the approbation of the Council,' instead of the Triden- 
tine formula, 'This Sacred Council decrees.' He was called to 
order by Cardinal De Luca. That point, he ruled, was not to be 
discussed, for it had been settled in the Rules of Procedure, and 
also in the fortl1 used in the opening session. No one supported 
Strossmayer in his objection, and, in point of form, the Presi- 
dent ,vas doubtless right. The bishops had allowed their birth- 
right to be taken away, and it was no,v too late to reclainl it. 
True, if they had been united, they n1Ïght have alleged that the 
taking of it a,vay bad been done both violently and stealthily; 
but still, it had been done before their eyes. 
Strossmayer's speech gave to lllodern Rome a sensation 
strange to her, though fallliliar to ancient Rome,-the feeling 
caused by the echoes of impassioned reasoning in favour of free- 
dom. And this time it was freedolll commended by the voice 

f a bishop! The degree of freedolll advocated was, indeed, 
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only such as anywhere e-lse would have been a lninilllum. The 
reports given of the eloquence of the speaker ,vere exciting, and 
it ,vould appear that even those of opponents ,vere often lauda- 
tory. Lord Acton gives the follo,ving passage:- 
'"What do we gain by condenuúng what has been already condemned? 
"llat end is promoted by proscribing errors which we know to have 
been already proscribed t The false doctrines of sophists have vanished 
like ashes before the wind. They have corrupted nlany, I confess, and 
infected the spirit of the age. But can we believe that the contagion 
of corruption would not have taken effect had errors of this sort been 
smitten down mth anathema by Decree 1 'Ve have no lneans given to 
us be:yond cries and prayers to God, whereby to defend and conserve 
the Catholic religion, but those of Catholic science in complete agreenlent 
mth the faith. The heretics assiduously cultivate science unfriendly to 
the faith, and therefore true science friendly to it should be cultivated 
anlong Catholics, and advanced by every effort. Let us stop the mouth 
of opponents, who cease not false]y to inlpute to us that the Catholic 
Church represses science, and restrains all free thought, so that .within her 
bounds neither science nor any liberty of intellect can flourish or exist. 
Further, it has to be shown, and that both by words and deeds, that in 
the Catholic Church there exist true liberty for the nations, true 
progress, true light, and true prosperity.' ! 
This proposal to fight thought only ,vith thought, and to 
allo,v institutions to be tested by their fruits, 'vas ,veIl fitted 
for any soil 'where the Bible was the statute-book, but was 
untenable ground in Rome. The excitement was great. 
I(etteler embraced Strossmayer as he came do,vn. Sene strey, 
on the other hand, stated that he had said things for which he 
must have been called to order in any assembly.. Dinkle said he 
had spoken on his o,vn account, and showed no inclination to share 
risks ,vith him. 
The first French prelate who came to the desk ,vas Ginoulhiac, 
of Grenoble, who also spoke against the Draft. "That he then 
said ,ve kno,v not. ''"''hat he had just previously published under 
his o\vn hand ,ve do kno,v. Resistin (J' the idea of an acclama- 
b 
tion, he said :- 


'To insist upon dispensing with previous ex.amination, because of the 


) Acton, pp. 74, 75, both in German and Latin. 
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immense importance of the question, or because the subject of the ques- 
tion was that which in the Church is greatest, would be not merely to 
depart from the practice of all ages, but it would also be to commit a most 
serious error, and to awaken in all grave minds just suspicions of the 
decision which might be arrived at. In past times nothing was so feared 
as the appearance of not devoting to important decisions sufficient time, 
and of not giving sufficient satisfaction even to the minds of the preju- 
diced' (p. 43). 
Speaking of the liberty essential to a real Council, he had 
said (p. 46) :- 
, Little does it matter whether the liberty of deliberation and of vote 
vIolated in one way 0; another, whether by fear or by guile, whether 
the violence exerted is physical or moral; so soon as liberty is gravely 
hampered, th8 Church no longer recognises herself as truly represented.' 
Friedrich tells how Strossmayer, the day before, had said that 
he would write out his speech and send it in; for the reporters 
were so unskilful that their manuscripts were of little use. But 
we do not see how he could do more than guess ,vhat their 
reports were. At the same time (it was in the house of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe), he said that now, since he had been in 
Rome, he could understand how both the Reformation and the 
Greek Schism had originated. It was in his view a real crime 
for the Pope to claim to be the successor of Christ instead of 
the successor of Peter; the way in which bishops ,vere driven 
was, he added, inconceivable, when one remembered that it was 
they that kept up the dignity of the Pope, and prepared the 
Ininds of the people to acknowledge it. 
A prelate of different vie-ws was he to whom Friedrich had 
said that, in order to understand the events of the Council, one 
must read the Civiltá, further adding that bad he been Prince 
Hohenlohe in Bavaria, he would bave ans,vered the Civiltá by 
expelling the Jesuits from Regensburg. 'They are innocent 
people,' said the Bishop. 'Individually,' replied the Professor, 
t: they may be innocent people, but they represent an order 
which propagates doctrine dangerous to the State.' He tells 
also how it ,vas found that the French, German, Austro- 
Hungarian, and American bishops had an International Com- 
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mittee of three; but that the Pope, regarding this as savouring 
of Nationalism, and of a revolutionary spirit, forbade it. Lord 
Acton (p. 52) mentions another prohibition scarcely less signi- 
ficant, namely, that the printed Rules of Procedure of the 
Council of Trent were, ,vith the utmost strictness, withheld 
from the members of the Vatican Council. These Rules, and 
the real minutes of that Council, had at that time never been 
published, and only sa,v the light in 1874, by the private efforts 
of Theiner. Of course, the Decrees and Canons had long been 
before the world. Among the many denials we do not re- 
luember any attempt to deny this speeific allegation. An argu- 
ment could be easily constructed, on the principle no,v accepted, 
to prove that it ,vas no interference ,vith liberty to deprive the 
bishops of the physical possibility of informing themselves of the 
extent of rights which they had inherited from their prede- 
cessors at the latest General Council. 
Lord Acton says that one effect of the determination to keep 
the discussions secret was that it led the bishops to express 
themselves more strongly than they would have done had they 
expected their ,vords to be read at home and conned over by 
Protestants. At the same time, much leaked out. All agree 
that the inhabitants of Rome took little interest in the dis- 
cussions, ,vhile, in the religious aspect of the question, the 
Italians generally took scarcely any; and this indifference 
reacted on the interest they might have taken in its political 
aspects. Tbey committed the error of despising their enemy. 
Knowing the men and their communications, they allowed 
their own estimate of the worth of priests to affect their calcu- 
lation as to their influence. 
There is a well accredited story of Lord Acton going to 
Florence, full of the burning questions ,vhich were to affect the 
future of every Roman Catholic. Dining with a relation in the 
very centre of the political circle, and meeting several members 
of the Cabinet, he naturally expected to find them taking some 
interest in the cosmopolitan politics then under treatment by 
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the Senate of Hunlanity, the Supreme Legislature of the 
Human Species. But the Italians ,yere buried in some passing 
question of grist, or the like, and had no ear for the principles 
which ,vere to shape the future of nations. They saw little in 
the proceedings more than that the Pundits of an expiring caste 
,vere passing resolutions to adjourn the nineteenth century and 
to conserve tha elev
nth. 
German and English Catholics ,yere not capable of thus 
treating principles as husks. ""'"hether Fallibilists or Infalli- 
bilists, they kne\v that the destiny of that Society ,vhich both 
agreed to, call' The Church,' was now at stake, and that, at least, 
the repose of nations, if not their destiny, ,vas also implicated. 
The Liberal Catholics, holding that the atteulpt to restore a 
theocracy ,vould only lead to ,vars, and that hUluanity ,yould 
avenge itself on the Papacy for again fomenting bloodshed, 
hoped that sOlueho,v God would save the Church from the 
blindness of the Curia. The Catholics, on the other hand, 
equally aiming at ultimate peace, and even regaling their Ï1nagi- 
nations ,vith a vision of millennial repose, so soon as all nations 
should have accepted the Vicegerent of God as the representa- 
tive of Christ Himself, were in the meantime profoundly con- 
vinced that the only ,yay to obtain that repose was through the 
very conflict from ,vhich their faint-hearted brethren shrank. 
The Infallibilists could not harbour the idea of the Church 
failing in the struggle. That ,vas to them like supposing that 
the gates of hell should prevail. To the Liberal Catholics the 
Jesuits were conspiring against humanity and all its franchises. 
To the Jesuits, on the other hand, the Liberal Catholics seelned 
to be risking the loss of such an opportunity as might never 
recur, of putting the Church in a position to constrain govern- 
luents to accept the principles by ,vhich alone nations could be 
saved. Therefore did they look upon any shrinking fronl the 
struggle as indicating "\vorldly fear rather than foreseeing care 
for the Church. "r as a temporary distress to be weighed 
aaainst the eternal salvation of the souls of entire nations? 
o 
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Tf ere a few years, or a few decades of years, pasõ5ed in physi- 
cal suffering, to be compared with the spiritual joy \vhich would 
encircle the globe when once the s\yord of St. Peter had taught 
all Inen to recognise the true centre of the species in the 
reiQ"TIin (J' and (J'overninQ: Vicar of God? If Liberal Catholics 
o b b 
. 
looked upon the Jesuits as conspiring against humanity, the 
Jesuits looked upon the Liberal Catholics as agitators against 
divine authority. No wonder that in such a state of feeling, 
what Lord Acton describes took place, 'The ,vord-,var of the 
hall was ahvays fought over and over again outside, ,,,ith the 
addition of anecdotes, epigrams, and inventions.' 
It "vas on Sunday, January 2nd, that two petitions "
ere sent 
in to the Pope. The first ,vas signed by forty-three prelates, 
headed by Cardinals Sch\varzenberg and Rauscher, and the 
Primate of Hungary.l This \vas no BiU of Rights, not containing 
even a challenge of that exercise of prerogative ,yhich it songht 
partially to relax. The privileges for which t".o princes and 
forty-one magnates petitioned, 'prostrate at thy feet,' ,vere :- 


(1) That the Fathers might be distributed into, say, six groups, in which 
.Draft Decrees could be considered in the principal living languages before 
being brought on for discussion in Latin, in the General Congregation. 
(2) That speeches delivered in the General Congregation might be printed 
for the exclusive use of the members of the Council, and under the same 
bond of secrecy as that under which the Draft Decrees were conuuunicated 
to them. (3) That the Draft Decrees on faith and discipline n1Ïght all as 
soon as possible be laid in a connected form before the Fathers, and ehould 
not any longer be presented, as hitherto, piecemeal. (4) That the Fathers, 
after having in the vernacular meetings considered the Draft Decrees, 
might be allowed to send a couple of delegates from each group to the 
conunittee to represent their views. (5) That the Fathers n1Ïght be allowed 
to print, in addition to speeches delivered in the General Congregation, 
writings in which questions could be treated more thoroughly; these how- 
ever to be printed subject to the same bond of secrecy as the Draft 
Decrees. (6)' Prostrate at thy feet, we crave the apostolic benediction 
for ourselves and the faithful committed to us.' 


We do not kno\v that even the last of the six things here 
prayed for ,vas granted, for the petition never received an 


1 IJocllmenta, i., 247. 
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ans,ver. These dignitaries clearly state to their royal master 
the ground
 on which they petitioned for some of the elementary 
rights of hUlnan creatures. They say that Decrees cannot be 
really sifted by speaking a dead language in an assembly of 
seven hundred persons from all parts of the ,vorld, unless, first, 
in cOlnpanies speaking living languages, the Fathers ha ve had 
the opportunity of examining their contents; and thn:t t\\renty or 
thirty speaking in the General Congregation, after such a pre- 
liminary exan1Înation, would throw more light on the proposed 
Decrees than sixty speaking without any such preparation. And 
further, that ho,vever well acquainted with Latin all might be, 
there "'"ere many prelates who did not speak it. l\Ioreover, the 
petitioners, adn1Ïtting that the Council Hall was admirable as 
being so near the tomb of St. Peter, state that in the first 
General Congregation, though some of the speakers had ex- 
cellent voices, not one of them could nlake hinlself heard by all. 
Even since changes had been effected, the greater part of the 
members could not hear all the speakers. Another of their 
points is this: Although men well ,vorthy of confidence-viri 
fide dignissÍ1ni-had assured them that the reports of the 
speeches should be distributed to the Fathers in print, so 
that they might read ,vhat they had not been able to hear, 
'in this hope ,ye have been disappointed.' 
They appeal thus to their master, '1\lost Blessed Father, by 
thine excelling ,visdom, ,vilt thou perceive that, as the Fathers 
can neither hear ,vhat is spoken, nor read it, proper consultation 
is not possible.'1 They go on to urge that even if the discussions 
,vere held in a place where men with the ,veakest voices could 
be heard, it ,,-ould still be desirable that the members should be 
in a position to look over what had been advanced in successive 
sittings. 'l\Iatters of ,veightiest moment,' they add, 'are being 
treated, and frequently the addition, omission, or change of a 
single ,yord may adulterate the sense.' If, say they, the Fathers 
had the opportunity of eXplaining their vie,vs in ,vriting, they 
1 'Consultationem sicut decet habeTi non posse.' 
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coull lay many things before their fello'w members which could 
not be brought into speeches. So far as to the opportunity 
of hearing or reading \vhat ,vas to be said for or against 
things proposed. As to obtaining an understanding of the 
proposals, they urged that, in questions of doctrine, one 
thing so connects itself ,,
ith another, and discipline is so nluch 
affected by doctrine, that they are not in any position to give a 
judgillent on Draft Decrees, obviously forming but part of a 
scheme, \yhile as yet other parts of it are kept from their know.- 
ledge. The relation between the unkno\vn parts and the parts 
before them is an elenlent in any judgment to be fOrIned. 
The second petition, dated on the saIne Sunday/ \yas signed 
by hventy-six prelates, including several of those \yho had signed 
the other, and a fe\y additional ones, such as I(enrick of St. 
Louis. Cardinal Rauscher did not sign it, but Cardinal 
Sch,varzenberg did. It set out by indirectly asserting more in 
principle than the other; but it ended by asking less in prac- 
tice. It seenled both to aSSUlue the right of proposition on the 
part of the prelates, and to imply that the taking of it a\yay 
,vould deserve blanle ; but it had not the courage to say that it 
had been taken a\vay. Those are not "ranting, say the peti- 
tioners, who interpret the Rules as not recognising the right of 
the Fathers to propose in the Council what they may think 
conducive to the public good, but as conceding it only excep- 
tionally and as a Inatter of grace. This may be a diplolnatic 
,yay of indicating what the Rules said ,,
ithout confessing the 
fact that they did say it. But ,vhat they did say ,vas too plain 
for any such finesse. The prayer of the petition is confined to 
two points,-that some melubers of the COlllnlission on Pro- 
posals should be elected by the comn1Íttee, and that the author:; 
of proposals should have access to the committees, and thus 
have SOllle part in the treaÍ111ent of the particular matter in 
,
hich they 'vere interested. 
These petitions say l110re than all the assertions of the much 


I IJoeumenta, ii., 383; also l/1'iedbel'U, 4:10-414. 
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contradicted Liberal Catholics about the ,vant of freedoIll in the' 
Council, and the ,vant of the old spirit of bishops in the nIen 
,vho composed it. According to Friedberg, the first of the two 
was dra,vn up by Cardinal Rauscher (xli.). No name of an 
English, Irish, or Colonial prelate is attached to either petition. 
Nearly all the names are those of Gerlnans and Hungarians, 
the only American one being that of Kenrick. His signature 
proves that the English-speaking group kne,v of the petitions, 
and the absence of all other nalnes belonging to that group 
,vould seen1 to indicate that meInbers of the hierarchy fronl 
An1erica, the British Isles, and our Colonies did not approve of 
bishops of their Church being entrusted ,vith such extensive 
liberties as those for ,vhich their brethren petitioned. It is 
pretty certain that the All1erican archbishop ,vho signed this 
petition ,vas not one of the prelates ,vho told the Archbishop of 
"\Vestminster that their Con O'ress ,vas not freer than the Council. 
r-, 
Do senators and Inembers of the House prostrate themselves at 
the feet of the President, petitioning for leave to meet in a place 
where they can hear and be heard, for leave to read reports of 
one another's speeches, and for leave to print Il1emoranda,-for 
leave even to elect a fe,v meInbers of a coml11Ïttee ,vhich decides 
what may and ,vhat Inay not be recomInended to the President, 
to be proposed should he approve of it? If they do not, 'we 
must only believe that America sends some citizens to Europe 
,vhose information as to the institutions of their country is not 
to be relied upon. Did Ginoulhiac, ,vhose observations on the 
necessity of perfect freedoln in a Council ,ve have lately seen, 
consider legislators free ,vho had to petition for such things? 
Outside of the nUInber of Cardinals resident in Rome, could 
even a Cardinal have been found beforehand to assert that 
liberty ,vould not be gravely halnpered, in any. legislative 

ssembly, ,vhenever tbose who ,vere called legislators ,vere com- 
pelled to indite petitions such as ,ve have described? 'Ve doubt 
if even a resident Cardinal ,vould beforehand have dared in 
terms to deny that ,vhen, in a professed Council, liberty is 
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gravely halnpered, the Church does not recognise herself as re- 
presented. N O\V, it is easy to turn the point of all such argulllents. 
Peter the Infallible has only to 
ay \vhat rights J aUles and John, 
Thomas and Paul shall enjoy, and in exercising them they possess 
all the freedolll that God has been pleased to grant to them. 
The allusion in the petition to the ease \vith \vhich the sense 
of a speech may be altered seenlS like a remark of Strosslnayer, 
quoted by Friedrich, that reports \vhich \vere under no check 
but that of the Curia, and \vhich even the speakers themselves 
\vere not allo\ved to inspect, could not be of any use. To this 
Friedrich adds, How much \vould the \veight of the remark 
have been increased after an incident on July the 9th, '\"hen 
the majority of the Council, and a committee of the Oouncil, did 
not scruple formally to deceive the minority.' 
The prayer of the petitioners for a sight of the \vhole scheIne, 
as prepared, before they should be called upon to erect part of 
it into irreformable Decrees, was. doubtless caused in part by 
the obvious relation between the Drafts already brought to light 
and the Syllabus. That compendium \vas not mentioned any more 
than it had been in many other public instruments, but the first 
Draft fitted to its first sections, just as the Encyclical \vhich 
accompanied its issue had done to the \vhole document. Not- 
\vithstanding its authority, its form made it of doubtful inter- 
pretation, and these Decrees aimed at giving statutory fOrD) to 
its sentences. An Inde.:v Schematuln, or List of Drafts, had 
come to light/ \vhich let the bishops see that \vhat had hitherto 
been produced was but the first instalment of projected legisla- 
tion covering all the ground occupied by the Syllabus. The 
first Draft treated only the philosophical and theological portion 
of the subjects; but ho,v \vere the principles enunciated to be 
applied, \vhen the sections on Church and State should be 
arrived at? The somewhat obscure teachincr in the Draft on 
I:::) 
the elevation of man into tbe 8u p ernatural order \vould to 
, , 
nlere politicians, look like theological nebulæ, and, to Inere 
J Friedbel'!J, xlv.; Cecconi, 483.-189; and Frond, vii., p. 263. 
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theologians, like in-digested divinity. To lnen versed In the 
esoteric dialect, it 'vas clearly intended to prepare the ,vay for 
the doctrine of the elevation of luan by baptisln above the 
control of civil lavv, in all that affects his loyalty to the super- 
natural order of the Church, whose Decrees had, by that regene- 
ration, becolne his suprelne statutes, her courts his supreme 
tribunals, and her priests his supreIlle lnagistrates. It ,vas the 
doglnatising of the principle ,vhich has already passed under 
our eye, that in baptisIn the subjects of the civil povver are 
changed. Another principle now habitually underlies that one, 
namely, that man by redemption through Christ is raised above 
the governlnent of the natural order, and placed under that of 
0hrist, through His Vicar. The studious among the Liberal 
Catholics knew that under the nallle of N aturalisnl their prin- 
ciples "\vere condelnned. 
On the IVlonday follo,ving the day of the petitions, "\vhen the 
Congregation opened, after the prayers had been read, Cardinal 
De Luca rang the bell, and solellluly addressed the Fathers. 
Here, for once, we are able to give the very words that sounded 
in that hall of conceahnent, and this titue not from an unoffiéial 
publication of official documents. It is the Acta Sanctæ Sedis 
that no,v actually give us a speech. But it is a speech about 
the dead. The Cardinal is not so confident as to their happiness 
as were the ,vriters of the Crusaders of St. Peter respecting 
that of those who fell in the Crusade. But he presents the 
two forms of the Papal \vorship of and for the dead, "rhich differs 
from both the Chinese and the Brahminical. 'Ve see the t\VO 
sides of it-the patronage of the living by the dead, and the 
patronage of the dead by the living. The Cardinal said :- 


'MOST REVEREND FATHERS,-It is known to you that since the opening 
of the <EClunenical Vatican Council four Fathers have passed away by a 
death precious in the sight of the Lord, namely, the Most Elninent Charles 
Augustus de Reisach, Bishop of the Sabina and First President of the 
General Congregations; the Most Elninent Francis Pentini, Deacon of 
St. 1\lary in PO'1,tico; the l\Iost Reverend Anthony Manastyrski, Bishop 
of Przénlysl of the Latin rite; and the l\'lost Reverend Bernardin 
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Frascolla, Bishop of Foggia. The Christian virtues and the shining 
merits towards the holy Church of crod and this Apostolic See, where- 
with they were most largely adorned, inspire us with a sure and pleasant 
hope that their souls already enjoy rest eternal in the enlbrace of the 
Lord, and that in the presence of God they patronise our labours by their 
intercession. Since, however, human frailty is such that they Inay even 
now stand in need of our suffrages, let us not neglect earnestly to COlll- 
1Hend them to the divine nlerey.' 
After this De Luca announced that in place of Reisach had 
been appointed Cardinal De Angelis. Thus one who, just before 
the Council opened, kne\v, or professed to kno,v, so little that he 
told Cardinal Hohenlohe that nothing was to be done beyond 
condelnning the principles of 1789, but who had served the 
Curia by the device of an election ticket, took the first seat, in 
\vhich elevation the Opposition sa\v the re"ward of service in the 
elections. N ext was announced the appointlnent by the Pope 
of Cardinal Bilio as President of the COlnmittee on Faith, and 
that of Cardinal Caterini as President of the Oomluittee on 
Discipline. The comn1Íttees ,vere not allo\ved to choose their o\vn 
chairnlen, nor yet ,vas the Council allo\ved to name the chainnen 
of its cOllllnittees. 1 The next day, after l\Iass had been cele_ 
brated by Archbishop l\Ianning, again had Cardinal De Luca to 
announce a death. It ,vas that of the Bishop of Panama, a 
Dominican. The statement as to his sufferings here is plain. 
But as to his happiness hereafter, the full confidence felt in the 
case of the Crusaders, and the qualified confidence felt in the case 
of the t\VO Cardinals, and of the two bishops \vhose deaths \vere 
reported ,vith that of Cardinals, are both wanting. 'Ve have 
not here the 'in peace' which in Rome, before priests learned 
to make a commerce of' the dead, the poorest Christian wrote, 
it Inight be in the roughest scra\vl, over the head of his wife 
or child; nor have \ve here the life and immortality \vhereof 
the light makes the happy believer 'rejoice for a brother 
deceased.' Eduardo Vasques \vas not a Crusader, and ,vas not 
a Cardinal, and had not even the happiness of being reported 


I .Acta Sanctæ Sedis, v., 31 ï .318. 
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dead in company ,vith a Cardinal. He ,,?as but a bishop, and, 
without doubt, in the pains of purgatory; so De Luca just 
said that he had died last night, after, great suffering, borne 
,vith exenlplary patience. 'Proper n10rtuary services ,vill, as 
soon as possible, be performed. In the meantin1e, let us com- 
Inend hin1 to the mercy of God, both by the sacrifice of the 
l\fass, and by other ,vorks of Christian charity.' 1 
The day before the second session, a procession lnoved to the 
Vatican, of seventeen carriages, carrying seventeen deputations, 
each bearing an address, ,vith signatures, in a richly bound 
vohune, for presentation to the Holy Father. These addresses 
conveyed that homage of science to the Pontiff the appeal for 
,vbich bas been already mentioned. The cultivators of science 
at the feet of Pius IX., and, The cultivators of science at 
tlte tkrone of tlte Holy Fatller, ,yere the titles of articles in 
Catholic journals. The ,yay ,vas led by. the deputation from 
the pontifical academy of the In1maculate, ,vhich had initiated 
this nlovement. 
They were received in the Throne Room. A long address 
to the Pontiff ,vas read. He sat, unllloved, to hear it. Then, 
'he lifted his eyes to heaven ,yith an ineffable expression,' and 
uttered a prayer that the sentilnents conveyed in tbe address 
might spread among the multitudes of scientific men ,vhose 
false science ,vas ruining society. The Pope ,vould quote 
Scripture, as he often tries to do; and his text ,vas Captivantes 
intellectu'/n vestru'/n in obseqltÙl1n fidei- Taking your intellect 
captive to the obedience of the faith. Probably he ,vas thinking 
of 2 Corinthians x. 5, 'Bringing every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ,' where tbe Vulgate translates, 'Every 
thought (vó1J/-ta), every intellect.' He then assured then1 tbat 
pride was the sin of the day, and that it was all a repetition of 
the original' I will not serve,'-alluding to Satan's' Better reign 
in hell than serve in heaven.' Cold lnen of science hearing this 
language from him ,vho was striving to put an human honours, 
1 Acta. Sa/l,ctæ Sedi
, V., 319. 
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titles, and powers belo,v his ow"n, lnight think that some 
scientific test of his hUlnility ,,'ould not be allliss. The Pope 
rose, the savans knelt do,vn, and he gave theIn the benediction. 
Having then resull1ed his seat on the Throne, 'Here laIn,' 
he said, faIniliarly; 'here I am, to receive your gifts.' There 
,vas a scientific test of their professions! The President of the 
Academy of the Immaculate advanced, presented his volume 
containing the- address and signatures, and with it an elegant 
purse full of gold. The head of the next deputation follo,ved, 
presented his volume and his purse of gold, and so on, until 
the seventeen had completed their offering. The Pope had 
a pleasant ,,",ord for each. Then saying, 'God grant that your 
example may be follo,ved by many,' he closed the audience. l 
Ho,v different was it no,v froln ,vhat it was ,,-hen 'science ,,-as 
the echo of the Pontiff,' or even froIn ,,?hat it was ,,-hen Galileo 
had to face the Inquisition, and to argue ,,'ith Bellarmine! 
 
At the latter nlolnent, the two revolted tongues, Gernlan and 
English, ,,
ith their slnaller kinslllen, Dutch, Danish, and 
S,vedish, were unknown in the schools. Their libraries were 
yet to be. They had but lately received into them the source 
of their literary life-the Bible. But into them had the Bible 
come, not lapped in the languor of the cloister, but instinct 
,yit
 the life of a great revival. Still, it was under the ban of 
the western BrahInan and of his self-styled sacred tongue, the 
Latin. The polished old languages, those of the Italian, the 
Castilian, and the Gaul, those which inherited the Roman 
,vealth and culture, were all in the service of the Papacy alone. 
Except a fe,v northern schools, ,yhich had made themselves a 
naIne in the strife of the Reformation, all seats of learning on the 
Continent ,vere on the side of the Pope. No,v, ho,v changed! 
Out of his o,vn l\Iodel State, ,vhere ,,-ere the universities 
canonically instituted? They had ceased to be. l\IeantiIne, the 
1 Ci t"iltá, \11., ix., 358-9. 
2 Valuable light has lately been thrown on the two trials of Galileo by 
Dr. Reusch, of Bonn; and Signor Berti, ex-)Iinister of Instruction in Italy, has 
published the original record of the trial. The last I ha,e not seen. 
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nations .which at the Reformation were but emerging out of 
barbarism, had become learned in all the learning of the 
ancients and moderns. The t1VO revolted tongues, Gennan and 
English, had filled the 'world with a literature such as the 
Latin, even 1vhen Augurs and Pontiffs were called Cicero and 
Aurelius, had never known. The Portuguese, which had at one 
tinle pro1l1ised to be the lingua f1'anca of all the ports from 
l\Iorocco to Japan, had given place, first, largely to the Dutch, 
then universally to the English. The Spanish and French, 
1vhich had promised to divide bet,veen them North and South 
America, 1vere sundered, and 1vere both overshado,ved by a 
dOlninating gro,vth of English. That north-,vestern tongue, 
cradled alnid stern 1vinds, ,vas found by the Reforlnation as 
the rude but hardy dialect of some six or seven unlettered 
mil1ions. N 01V it had become the "\vealthy and flexible, the 
110ble and all-expressing speech of at least eighty 111illions. 
Thirty millions in Europe, with between forty and fifty millions 
in America, called it, 1vith a common family pride and a common 
falnily joy, their mother-tongue. In Australasia, a future 
Europe prolnised to call it her mother-tongue. In India it ,vas 
teaching the pundit, in China the mandarin, in Japan the daimio, 
in Africa the Kaffir chief, the Negro freedman, and the mer- 
chant of the Nile. That single language had now more schools 
and colleges, more laboratories and institutes of research, nlore 
books and journals, more patronage and discussion of Art, than 
all the Papal languages put together. And as to the German, 
if the lack of equal liberty had reined the people in, 1"hile the 
effects of the Thirty Years' 'V"" ar, joined to those of the chronic 
splitting up into slllaU States, had prevented their gro,vth and 
expansion in a similar measure, they had, nevertheless, 1vith 
huge and patient po,ver, piled up a Titanic literature, and in 
Inany a movement in the higher march of intellect their banner 
led the van. l\len of the Catholic schools of Gerlnany so felt 
their own superiority to the science and literature of actual 
Rome, that the strokes of their conten1pt not unfrequently fell 
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eyen on the reputed sages of the Ouria, s0111etilnes laid on In 
a fashion n10re scholastic than scholarly. 
In the General Congregation of January the 4th, the Ouria 
had the satisfaction of hearing, not only a diocesan bishop, but 
a German one, defend the Draft.! It ,vas Bishop 1\iartin, of 
Paderborn, to whose eminent qualities offi('ial ,vriters bear loud 
testilnony, though in the eyes of the Liberal Catholics he does 
not seem to be a prodigy. He blalllecl the manner in ,vhich the 
bishops had treated a document proposed by the Pontiff, which 
ought to have been handled ,vith reverence, and rebuked such 
language as 'to be erasetl.' He desired the adoption of the 
Syllabus just as it stood. As the way to bring back the stray 
sheep to the Holy Father, he enjoined the recognition of his 
infallibility, ,,,hich ,vould reclaim Protestants. Both the ex- 
pectation of l\lartin and 
IaI1ning that the ne,v dogn1a ,yould 
facilitate the conversion of Protestants, and that of all the 
Ultramontane leaders that it ,vould hasten the submission of 
governments to the Lord Paramount of the ,yorld, lose part 
of their Inarvellousness ,vhen ,ve find bishops like Bonjean pro- 
clailning it as of great importance for the conversion of Hindus. 
Bishop David, of St. Brieuc, alluding to l\lartin's ,yarning, 
said if he must not say that the Draft ,vas to be erased, he \vould 
say that if it was dead let it rise again; but some bishop must 
breathe new life into it. Friedrich says that Cardinal Bilio 
,vas particularly hurt by this speech. 
Bernardou, Archbishop of Sens, read a speech for Audu, the 
Patriarch of Babylon. The Ohaldean solemnly pleaded against 
the levelling proceedings of Rome, maintained the ancient im- 
lnunities of his Ohurch, and ventured to thro,v out a ,yarning 
against innovations, lest the Orientals should be altogether 
alienated. He afterw"ards received a message to repair to the 
'T atican, and to come unattended. About seven o'clock on 
that January night, the man of seventy-eight passed the S,viss 
guards, in their stri pes and slashes of yello,v, black, and red, 


1 Tagebuch, p. 63. 
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,vith their halberds and their helmets, and ,vhile lonelily pacing 
the corridors, had time to remember how the house of the Inqui- 
sition stood OVf\r the 'way, and ho,v utterly he ,vas in the po,yer 
of the I(ing of the Vatican. It 'will be some time before ,vhat 
befell Liln conles to light. 
Theiner, the celebrated Prefect of the Vatican Archives, had 
been long engaged, as ,vas universally kno\vn, in preparing 
for publication the Acta of the Council of Trent. He had been 
arrested in this project. This ,vas attributed to the instigation 
of the Jesuits. On the 4th January Friedrich 'went to Theiner 
to beg permission to consult the Acta of Trent. 'Theiner told 
lne that he ,vas now forbidden to let anyone even see the 
Acta. All I could obtain from him ,vas this-he showed me 
the piles of the copied documents in the distance' (p. 65). 
There is a picture for the days of an CEcumenical Council II 
The day follo,ving, another Gern1an on the banks of the Spree 
,vas busy ,vith the Council. To Bismarck the state of things 
so far ,vas chaotic. 'I should not think it wise,' he says to 
Arnim, 'for us to intermeddle in this misty chaos, ,vhere ,ve 
do not yet see clearly enough to choose the right basis of opera- 
tions.' He sees that Rome may make aggressions, but rests in 
proud repose in the power of the nation to thro'\v her back 
within be; proper bounds, and in the confidence tbat an 
attempt on bel' part to alter her relations with the State with- 
out its consent ,vill not eventually turn to the disadvantage of 


1 This tale of Friedrich may form a pendant to one of Theiner's own. He 
relates how, in seeking for Tridentine documents which ought to have been 
in the Vatican, but were not, and some of which were in the library of Lord 
Guildford, he proposed to make a journey all the way to England. His brother 
oratorian, Dr. Newman, applied to Lord GuildfOl'd requesting that Theiner 
might have access to them. This was refused. That nobleman could not see 
why the Prefect of the Vatican Archives should come so far to examine docu- 
ments of which there must be abundance there! Poor Theiner had found 
poverty, not abundance. There had been removal, as well as concealment. 
His ill success in England did not prevent him from saying that the honour of 
first publishing the minutes of Paleotti was due to the Rev. Joseph l\Iendham, 
an Anglican presbyter,-' which, certainly, is not to our honour or glory' (Vol. 
I., p. vi., vii.). 
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the governll1ent. The continuance of peaceful relations IS 
greatly to be desired, but it is not for the governmént to 
attelnpt to give a direction to the events of the Council. It 
can only cherish syulpathy \vith the efforts of the German 
bishops, and, if they desiJ'e it, give them its support. Bismarck 
expre
sly declines to support by any diplonlatic step the pro- 
posal for vote by nations. Such a step \youlJ involve a serious 
recognition of the pretensions of the Curia. 'Y e must, he 
says, bold ourselves aloof from the Council, and free to bring 
its conclusions to the bar of our la\vs. He, therefore, does not 
deem it wise to attempt a permanent united meeting of diplo- 
matists, \vith a vie\v to influence the Council. All tbat can be 
done is to encourage the German bishops, and to assure them 
that their rights \vill be maintained in their o\yn country. But 
they must be made fully to understand that serious changes in 
the organisation of the Church \'rould cOlnpel the government 
to alter its relation to her, both in legislation and in adlninis- 
tration. 1 Had Bislllarck known all the plans of the five pre- 
ceding years, and all the events that were to follo,v, it is doubtful 
if he could have taken a better. course. And had his main 
object been to live at peace 'with ROlne, and not Inerely to do 
the ,yisest thing for Germany, he could hardly have guarded 
nlore jealously against undue or preillature interference. 


CHAPTER ,.... 


The Second Public Session-Swearing a Creed never before known in a General 
Council-Really an Oath including Feudal Obedience. 


l 1HE same tone of disappointInent in ,,-hich the CÙ:iltá had 
said that as the discussion of the Draft ,vas not concluded, 
no Decree ,vould be prolnulged in the second session, pervaded 
the additional relnark that ..the ,,
orld ,yonld describe as a vain 
1 Cologne Gazette, .April 1st, 187-1:. 
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ceremony the recital of the creed \vith which it had been re- 
solved to fill up thè day. "T riters of different shades, as if by 
concert, did describe it as a religious ceremony,-a mere cere- 
lnony, an empty ceremony, a vain ceremony, and a tedious 
cereulony. The Acta Sanctæ Sedis said that though no Decree 
"
as prolnulged the session 'vas of great importance, because of 
the singular profession of faith. The ,yorthy l\Ionsignor Gllérin 
,vas happiest in his description, for, misplacing the account of 
the great opening procession, he put it in to enliven the dull 
day a month later (p. 103). \Titelleschi, ,,
ith his Roman eye, 
,vas not inlpressed, rather chilled, by the appearance of the 
Fathers, all in uniform "rhite, according to the rubric of the 
day, ,vith big l1Ulllerals on their stalls, looking as if they were 
labelled. 
Orthodox "Titers laboriously prove ho,v the victory of the 
Church is the faith, and at that particular mOlI1ent the faith of 
the Church of Rome 'was the creed of Pope Pius IV. Salnbin 
calls the session a religious ceremony, in which the Church 
appeared in all her greatness, fully prepared for the struggles 
about to arise ; ,vhich language reminds us tbat in preaching 
the Crusade the text, 'This is the victory that overcometh the 
,vorld, even our faith,' is frequently quoted in a martial sense. 
Guérin tells ho,v one bishop, after taking his oath, on returning 
. to his place, knelt and repeated the Benedictus; for, adds the 
historian, he 'did not expect ever again to see anything sb 
nearly representing the magnificence of heaven.' Bishop Allou, 
of l\Ieaux, fainted and ,vas carried out, but the brave old man 
on recovering insisted on being brought back into the hall, 
,vhere, supported by t,vo bishops, he ,vent up and gave in his 
oath. 
So far from taking this session as a vain sho,v, ,ve take it for 
one of the most distinctive footInarks left in the deposits of 
history, by the manlmoth "Thich ,ve call the Papacy. 'Vithout 
contrivance of lnan-in contravention, indeed, of arrangelllents 
made ,vith patient forethought-the Vatican Council ,vas com- 
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pelled, under guise of reciting a creed, to exhibit it:; bishops 
as if barons s,vearing allegiance to a prince. in peril of losing 
his estates. The creed recited ,vas one never before seen or 
heard of in any General CounciL An apparent acciùpnt set 
the faith of the early Church, and the lllodern cOlnposite oath 
and creed, before the eye of history in a contrast sharper than 
any artist could have devised. 
A cause siulilar to tbat which led to this day being em- 
ployed in setting face to face the olù creed and the ne'v, had at 
Trent led to the act that fOrIned the reverse of the nleclal. That 
act 'vas the setting up of a historical 1l10nUlllent to the identity of 
the creed' before Luther J with the ancient one. At Trent, as 
,ve have before said, the question ,vas ,vhether the Church should 
be refornled or the creed conformed. The Bible demanded the 
former course, the Papacy the later; and the Papacy thrust the 
Bible into the pile of traùitions. At Trent, on the day fixed 
for th
 third session, no Decree ,vas ready for prol1ullgation, 
just as none ,vas ready at the Vatican on that fixed for the 
second. 
Consequently, at Trent, after much reluctance, the Fathers, 
rather than let the day appointed pass without a session, con- 
sented to fill up the tiu1e in doing ,vhat n1any of thenl felt 
,vould expose thenl to ridicule-in reciting the creed. Thus did 
they create an exalnple ,vhich the Curia now' follo,ved. Two 
unforeseen accidents, linked together only by the association of 
precedent, led to the placing of the Catholic creed as it existed 
up to the Council of Trent, and the ROlllish creed as franled 
after Trent, side by side in a framework so ilupressive as to 
insure the exhibition of the t,vo in contrast to all agps. 
At Trent the Fathers said that they ,vould set forth as the 
oJ 
firnl and sole foundation, against 'which the gates of hell should 
not prevail, the creed used by the ROll1an Church, ,yhich 
was the }J1'illcipillm, ,vherein 'all "rho confessed Christ' of 
nec
ssity concurred,-an expression 'w'hich seems as if it ,vas 
the last breath of catholicity on the lips of the Papal society. 
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Another slight ren1Ïniscence of catholicity appears ,vhen it is 
said that the creed is given in the exact ,vords in ,vhich it is 
read 'in all churches,' -a terminology proper to apostolic pens, 
or to the lips of our glorified Lord, speaking to His servant 
John, ,vhen the ,,"'ord 'churches' ,vas the Christian vernacular, 
and' church' as a collective ,vas rarely used, and only in the 
very largest sense possible; never Ininified to mean a priestly 
caste, much less an upper order in that caste, least of all the 
priests of one city, not to speak of the inconceivable lÌlnitation 
to the chief priest ,vho111 they had set up. 
T,,
o of the expressions elnployed at Trent are "
orthy of a 
moment's notice. 'Vhen the bishops said that the creed ,vhich 
they were about to recite ,vas the one used by the Roman 
Church, history for the tilne got the better of municipal pride. 
They lnight have elnployed the alllbiguous expression' the 
creed of the Roman Church;' but, follo,ving ancient ways, they 
forgot that resource. The language they did use is not that 
,vhich ,,
ould have arisen out of the facts had the Roman 
Church framed the creed and cOllllnunicated it to other 
Churches. It 'vas not a creed she framed, but one she used. 
Again, they profess that this creed is given in the precise "\vords, 
totideln verbis, in ,vhich it is read in all Churches. Does that 
n1ean that the Greek Churches, ,vhich do not use the ,yords 
'and froln the Son,' are unchurched? If it does not n1ean 
that, the words are loose; if it does lllean it, the terms, ,vhile 
excluding the schismatics of the East, include the heretics of 
the "rest, ,vho received that clause. 
Led by a ,yay ,yhich they kne,v not, the Fathers at Trent 
set up a memorial of the faith of the Christian Churches as 
they found it in the creed. Led also by a ,yay ,vhich they kne,v 
not, the Fathers at the ,,-yo atican set up an everlasting renleJTI- 
brance of ,yhat their predpcessors at Trent had done ,vith the 
faith. As builders, when about to set up a structure of wood 
on a foundation of stone, lay heavy tilnbers bet,vixt the hvo 
to form a ne'v foundation for the ne,v nlaterial, so did .the 
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Fathers at Trent. Their foundation for the ne\v Inaterial ,vas 
'apostolic and ecclesiastical tradition;' itself a tÏ1nber so soft 
that any joiner could mortise in props of like nature to support 
even hay and stubble. Yet this lnaterial can by builders' art 
be lnade to look fair, till the s\veeping flame shall \vrap it 
round, and' the day shall declare it.' 
The Oardinals arrived on the morning of the Epiphany, 
dressed in red; but they changed to the \vhite proper to the 
day. Patriarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, abbots, and 
generals of orders, \vere all in ,vhite, except the Orientals, ,vho 
had never surrendered to the prÎ1nacy of Rome on the sacred 
subject of vestn1ents. The Pope entered the hall, as he had 
done at the first session, bebveen Antonelli and l\Iertel. 
After 1\lass, Dominicis-Tosti and Philip Ralli, the i\vo Pro- 
1110ters of the Oouncil, reverently dre,v nigh to the throne, and 
addressing the Pontiff, said:- 
'Inasmuch as, by ancient appointment of the Fathers, the sacred 
Councils of the Church have been wont to set the Confession of the 
Faith in the forefront of all their doings, as a buckler against every 
heresy, we, therefore, the Promoters of this Vatican Council, do hun;lbly 
pray that profession of the Catholic faith in the forDl prescribed by thy 
predecessor of sacred memory, Pius IV., be made, this day, in public 
session by all the Fathers of this Vatican Council.' 


The Pontiff replied, "Y e enjoin and comlnand accordingly. ' 
Then arose the sovereign froln his throne, took off the sacred 
mitre, and, "rith loud and clear vOlce, recited for the first tilne 
in the history of lnan, as the belief oÎ a General Oouncil, the 
creed of Pius IV. K ear the end of it, he came to the clause 
w"hich s,vears obedience to the ROll1an Pontiff. This he omitted. 
The conclusion swears to maintain the faith just recited, and, 
as much as in the confessor lies, to enforce it 'on all those 
comluitted to hiIn.' The Pope siInply said to enforce it 'upon 
all,' and then he closed according to the regular fOrIn,-' I, Piu
, 
pronlise, VO\V, and sw"ear, so help me God, and tbese God's Holy 
Gospels. ' 
Bishop Fessler, Secretary of the Oouncil, and Bishop 
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Valenziani, no,v caIne to the throne. The Pontiff handed to 
theln the creed of Pius IV., just as. he had handed his o,vn 
Decrees at the first session. Valenziani, ascending the pulpit, 
recited it, in his own name and in that of all the Fathers. 
"?'hen he came to the portentous obedience clause, olnitted by 
hÏ1n ,vho o,ves no account to nlan, tribunal, or nation, the 
bishop read, 'To the Roman Pontiff, successor of the blessed 
Peter, prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ, I 
prol1lise and s,year true obedience,'-as if it ,vas an iustallatio!l 
in a feudal order. No ,yonder that Canon Pelletier, ,vriting 
in Frond (vol. vii., p. 170), should say that t.his act of hOlnage, 
'in the circulnstances of ,vhich all are Rware, had an immense 
inlportance.' ,;r alenziani then concluded the forin as the Pope 
had done, only, instead of enforcing obedience' upon all,' it 
,vas ' on all coullnitted to him.' 
Patrizi, the Senior Caràinal present, 1 no\v rose, canle to the 
throne, knelt, laid his hand on the yolunle of the Gospels, and 
lifting up his voice, said, 'I, Constantine, Bishop of Porto and 
Rufina, prolnise, YO\V, and swear according to the form now read, 
so help me God, and these God's Holy Gospels;' and be kissed 
the book. 
Then Cardinals and Patriarchs, one by one, after theln Pri- 
Inate
, Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, and Generals of Orders, 
in regular gradation of rank, first t,yO and t'\YO, and, later, 
four and four,2 caIne successively to the throne, and during 
the space of two hours, knelt down, laid the hand on the book, 
repeated the above words, each inserting his o\vn name, kissed 
the book, and so s\yore allegiance to the Iring of the Vatican, 
under the fornl of a profession of the sinlple and loving faith 
of Christ. The two creeds, recited at Trent and in St. Peter's, 
are belo'\v, in parallel columns-the one representing "'hat the 
Council of Trent found, and the other representing what it left. 


1 The Dean of the Sacred College, Cardinal Mattei: was unable to attend the 
sittings. 
2 .Acra Sanctæ Salis. 
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Future epochs ,,,ill have to 111ark subsequent innoyations. 'Ye 
put the clause fonnillg the basis of tIle new dognlas in ita1ic
. 
The other italics are those given in Dr. Challoner's recèllsion 1 :- 


THE CATHOLIC CREED BEFORE 
THE REFOR}IATIO
. 
'I, N., with a firnl faith, believe 
and profess all and everyone of 
the things which are contained in 
that creed which the holy ROlnan 
Church maketh use of; namely- 
'I believe in one God, the 
. 
Father Almighty, l\Iaker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible: and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God, bOJ"1t of the Father before 
all ages: God of God; Light of 
light; true God of true God; be- 
gotten, not 111ade; consubstantial to 
the Father, by whom all things 
were Inade; 'who, for us nlen, and 
for our salvation, canle do'wn frOln 
heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the 'Tirgin J\Iary, 
and was nlade nlan. 'Yas crucified 
aho for us under Pontius Pilate; 
He suffered aud was buried, aud 
the third day He rose again, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures; He ascended 
into heaven, sits at the right hand 
of the Father, and is to COlue again 
"ith glory to judge the living and 
the dead; of whose kingdOlu there 
shall be no end. And in the Holy 
Ghost , the Lord and Life-mYel' 
o , 
who proceeds fronl the Father and 
the Son, who together with the 
Father and the Son is adored and 
glorified, who spoke by the Pro- 


'rHE RO:1IISH CREED AFTER THE 
REFOR}IATIO
. 
, I, N., with a firnl faith, belie"Ve 
and profess all and everyone of 
the things which are contained in 
that creed which the holy ROlllan 
Church maketh use of ; namely- 
, I believe in one God, the 
Father Alnughty, l\Iaker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible: and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son 
of God, bo'rn of the P'athei' before all 
ages: God of God; Light of light; 
true God of true God; begotten, 
not 111ade; consubstantial to the 
Father) by whOln all tlungs were 
made; who, for us luen, and for 
our salvation, caIne down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the 'Virgin l\Iary, 
and was luade luau. 'Yas crucified 
also for us under Pontius Pilate; He 
suffered and was buried, and the 
third day He rose again, according 
to the Scriptures; He ascended into 
heaven, sits at the right hand of 
the Father, and is to conle again 
with glory to judge the living and 
the dead; of whose kingdol1l there 
shall be no end. And in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, who 
proceeds fronl the Father and the 
Son, who together with the Father 
and the Son is adored and glorified, 
who spoke by the Prophets; and I) 


] TIlCGJ'Ollllds of the Catholic Faith, p. 3. The obedience clause in Challoner, 
not being meant for the clergy, does not contain the word SJvcar. For the 

ame reason is the final clause. which implies authority, omitted. The trans- 
lation of that clause given here is from Mr. Butler's version. 
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phets; and (I believe) one holy 
catholic and apostolic Church, I 
confess one baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, and I look for the 
resurrection of the dead, and the 
life of the world to come. Alnen. 


believe) one holy catholic and apos- 
tolic Church, I confess one baptism 
for the remission of sins, and I look 
for the resurrection of the dead, 
and the life of the world to come. 
AnIEn. 
'I 'ììwst steadfastly a&mit and 
ernb''I"ace apos
olical and 
cclesiastical 
traditions, and all other observances 
and constitlltions of the same 
ChU'f'ch. 
, I also admit the holy Sc}'ipf1o'e
, 
according to that sense which our 
holy 1\Iother, the Church, has held, 
and does hold, to whom it belongs 
to judge of the true sense and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures; neither 
will I ever take and interpret them 
otherwise than according to the 
unanimous consent of the Fathers. 
, I also profess that there are truly 
and properly seven sa.c'rarnents of the 
new law, instituted by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and necessary for the 
salvation of mankind, though not 
all for every one; to wit, baptism, 
confirma.tio'n, euch(trist, pena'nce, ex- 
treme unction, orde'/"s, and matrirrwny; 
and that they confer grace; and 
that of these, b(tptis'ìn, conjìnnation, 
and orders cannot be reiterated with- 
out sacrilege. 
'I also receive and admit the 
received and approved ce'ì"emonies 
of the Catholic Ch'ltrch, used in the 
solemn administration of all the 
aforesaid sacraments. 
'I embrace and receive all and 
every one of the things which have 
been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of T'ì"ent, concerning 
original sin and justifica.tion. 
'I profess, likewise, that in the 
l\Iass there is offered to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for 
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the living and the dead. And that 
in the nlost holy sacrament of the 
e'twhari,st there is t-,ouly, 'really, and 
substftntially, the body and blo(){l, 
together with the sO'/l,l and divinity, 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread into 
the body, and of the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the blood ; 
which conversion the Catholic 
Chu rch calls trans'Itbstantiation. 
, I confess, also, that under eithf,' 
kind alone, Christ is received whole 
and entire, and a true sacrament. 
'I constantly hold that there is 
a pu)ogatory, and that the souls de- 
tained therein are helped by the 
suffrages of the faithful. 
'Likewise, that the s(tints reign- 
ing together with Christ are to be 
honoured and invocated, and that 
they offer prayers to God for us; 
and that their ?'elics are to be held 
in veneration. 
'I most firnùy assert that ifue 
images of Christ, and of the 
Iother 
of God, ever Virgin, and also of 
the other saints, are to be had and 
retained, and that due honour and 
veneration are to be given to thenl. 
, I also affirm that the power of 
indulgences was left by Christ in the 
Church, and that the use of them 
is most wholesonle to Christia}4, 
people. 
'I acknowledge the holy catholic 
and apostolical ROlllan Church, 
The ltIother and It!iðt,.ess of all 
Churches; .And I Promise [a'Ld 
Si.cear] Tr1.te ObedielLce to the 
Bishup of Rornæ, successor to 
t. 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
'I likewise undoubtedly receive 
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and profess all other things de- 
livered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred Canons and General 
Councils, and particularly by the 
holy Council of Trent. And I con- 
deilln, reject, and anathen1atise all 
things contrary thereto, and all 
heresies which the Church has con- 
demned, rejected, and anathmna- 
tised. 
, This true Catholic faith, Out of 
Jf"hich ..LYune Can Be Saved, which I 
now freely profess, and truly hold, 
I, N., prOluise, vow, and swear 
1110st constantly to h01d and profess 
the saIne whole and entire, with 
God's assistance, to the end of lny 
life; and to p'i'Ocll/re, as far a.s 1 ies 
in 'fny po
re'i', that the Sa'ine shall be 
held, taught, and p'i'ea.c1wd by all 'u:ho 
(f.,re 'ltnder me, or a'i'e entrusted to my 
ca,re by virtue of my office. So help 
'me God and these Holy Gospels of 
God. ' 
Atllong the seven hundred nlen ,vho repeated this set of 
propositions, unknown to Holy Scripture, we may feel assured 
that there ,vere not wanting some 'who as they approached the 
pnd of the old, thought, That ,vas the faith as it was professed 
before Luther; and as they entered upon the ne\v, thought, 
'Vhere ,vas this religion before Luther? 
'Yhat a contrast bet,veen the old and the ne,v ! If ever it 
"Tas true, it is here true, that the old is better. Under the old 
crped, the conscience is not halnpered by any question about 
the authority of traditions, either apostolic so-called, or such as 
were confessedly ecclesiastical. The conscience is not perplexed 
with a fear of interpreting Holy Scripture differently frOlll 
the unaninlous opinion of the Fathers. It is not weighted ,,,ith 
seven sacraments, not contracted \vith scruples about mere rites 
and modes of adulinistratiol1, not burdened by having to take 
for gospel eyery ,vord ,vhich sonle past Council has said on 
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some specified doctrine; not bewildered by a professed repetition 
ofttimes of the sacrifice once offered up for ever, full, perfect, 
and sufficient; not luaterialised by transubstantiation of the 
substance of the bread and ,vine, not mystified by tn,king half a 
sacranlent for a ,,-hole one, and by asserting that the deliberate 
eva
ion of Christ's sacran1ental command ,vas a true per- 
fonnance of it; not secularised by the mercantile reckonings 
of purgatory; not let do,vn froln filial Christianity towards 
servile polytheism by the ,yorship of saints, relics, and Î1nages; 
not den10ralised by the traffic in indulgences; not narro,ved by 
the dOlnil1ation of one municipal Church over all others; not 
crall1ped and degraded by identification ,yith the sins and 
follies of one human bead, much less by an allegiance to tbat 
head, as a lord of the faith and a sovereign of the conscience; 
not envenomed by anatbematising all who do not accept every 
article that we ourselves accept. 
Br a necessary, logical process, included in ,,:--bat is tecbnically 
called dilninishing tbe extension of a term in proportion as ,ve 
increase its intension, it comes to pass, and must ahvays COlne to 
pass, that whenever a Church adds to the conditions of melnber- 
ship, sbe curt.'1ils her catholicity. Trent diminished the com- 
prehensiveness of the Papal Society by many ne\v and some 
grotesque conditions. The present Pontiff has added others, 
and so far has the shrinking process been no,v carried that a 
'J'educt-io ad abSlll'dllrn cannot be logically far off. Believing too 
luuch, which con1CS of believing too little, ends in believing 
nothing. All these successive subluissions of conscience to 
'authority,' of scriptural enquiry and private judgluent to 
priestly dictation, end in the paralysis of the believing faculty. 
They render a man capable of nothing but subu1itting. 
The ordinary oath of the Papal bishops has often been sho\vn 
to be in substance the oath of a feudal vassal to his liege loxd. 
It has but a flavour of any evangelical office or "Tork of the 
soul-winning ministry of Christ. It is essentially the VO\V that 
Linds the baron as feudatory of a spiritual state to the cro\yn 
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on ,vhich his State depends. The Elllperor Joseph II. clearly 
saw that any lnan bound to the Pope by that oath could not 
be reckoned as the subject of any other prince, except by 
one of those generous fictions which on behalf of the Pope, 
b.y "
ay of exception, governlnents have admitted. But even 
that oath "
as not enough; the confession) of faith in God 
nlust, for all the clergy, be turned into an oath of loyalty to the 
Bishop of Rome-an oath to a bUlnan head in a creed! 
The process of taking the oath lasted, as 'we have said, hvo 
hours. The crowd ,vas not great. The session did not raise 
enthusiaslll in anyone. The reverence of the people was not 
nlore than is COllllllon]y sho,,,,n on great occasions in St. Peter's. 
They usually form ,vhat Friedrich calls a gaping, chatting, pro- 
nlenading cro\vd; and ,vhat \Titelleschi pictures as a striking 
111ixture of the sacred and the profane. Friedrich, 'v ho vie,,,,ed 
the act of hOlllage from the gallery for theologians, said that 
nothing could be Inore tedious. He did not feel flattered ,,,,ith 
his cOlnpany in that gallery. Fonnerly, only doctors ,,,ere 
kno,vn at Councils as theologians, and, as ,ve have seen, they 
had real work to do. N O'V, he says, the chaplains and secretaries 
of bishops, and even the nlen ,vho carry the red caps of tbe 
Cardinals, figure as theologians-' an edifying conlpany.' EY
n 
the Stim1nen had only a fe,v sentences for this session; and 
the Oiviltá, though read principally by persons ,vho may be 
supposed to have already seen the creed of Pius IV., filled 
up room by printing it at full. Quirinus ,yondered ,,,hether 
this 'profusion of superfluous oaths ,vas reconcilable ,vith the 
..,criptural prohibition of needless oaths.' They had seyen 
hundred and forty-seven oaths taken. 
Onl y the genius of 1\1. 'T euillot sufficed, so far as ,ve re- 
Inember, to cheer the glooln of the day. It ,vas the Epiphany, 
and in the portions of Scripture included in the offices of the 
day, he sa,v the interpretation of the ceremony. The royally 
robed potentates ,,,ho bo,ved before the ent,hroned priest-king 
,.yere the kings of tÌle Gent11es prostrating themselves and 
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,,'orshipping the Church, presenting their gold, and frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. The ,vords of Isaiah, 'The nations shall 
C01l1e to Thy light, and the kings to the brightness of Thy 
rising,' had the same grand lneaning. So he cries (i., 79) :- 
'Behold St, Peter's! The throne of the Pontiff and the Cardinal at 
the altar, and between throne and altar eight hundred bishops! Behold 
the prophecy and behold the fact! ' 
This might be the right idea of the ne,v ,vorld to ,vhich the 
Council ,vas the door, but to bring forth a ,vorld ,vith these as 
its kings, not in prophecy, but in possession, ,vould cost S0111e 
terrible throes. 'The equestrian statue of Constantine,' proceeds 
1\1. '"7' euillot, guiding the right ideas in the direction of right 
facts :- 
'The equestrian statue of Constantine in the portico of the Vatican 
seems lighted up by these prophetic words. Another, and a greater, 
Constantine will be sculptured in this place, and a called people, a march- 
ing people, which in its turn will proceed to the ends of the earth, till 
there shall be no nlore idols, slavery, or night.' 



I. Veuillot remarks that in the galleries ,vere present 
diplomatists and princes ,vho had fallen; but the Church 
abides! In the cro,vd, he says, ,vas an Italian' revolutionist, 
Signor l\Iinghetti, once a subject and Ininister of tbe Pope. 
He ço,ved with propriety under the benediction of his Father 
and his n1aster, ,vho ,vas betrayed by hÌln; but he abides! ' 
The fallen princes represented those ,vho, having :::)upported the 
Pavacy, both te111poral and spiritual, had been brought to ruin 
by its bad teaching and ,vorse ex:pnple. Signor 
Iinghetti and 
his bo,v represented those ,vho, rejecting the tell1poral Papacy, 
,vi shed to conserve at least the sho,v of the spiritual Papacy. 
It is for future tinle to tell ,vhether they to ,vholn he ,vill 
bequeath the tangled undertaking, ,vill take their place ,,,ith 
ex-kings, ex-dukes, ex-princes, and so forth, in the gallery of 
failures, or ,vhether they ,,,ill take their place an10ng the ,yise 
IHen who, rejecting the spiritual as worse than the tell1poral 
Papacy, and risking aU to founel States on the principles of the 
,r ord of God, have built up great and happy reahlls. Italy 
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does not think a principle ,yorth running any risk for. She 
thinks it practical to say to the Papacy, "Ve have found thee 
unfaithful in the unrighteous nUtnlmon, and therefore do ,ve 
take it from thee, but ,ve comn1it to thy trust the true riches. 
The Acta Sanctæ Sedis say that no date ,vas fixed for the 
next session. The confidence in the readiness of the Fathers 
to s'wallo,v a large pam phlet of creed in a fe \v days ,vas 
shaken. ' 
 0 one,' it is pensively added, 'could foresee 'v hen 
Decrees ,,
ould be in readiness, because Inany Fathers Inight 
probably be lengthy in their discourses.' 1 The learned 
ditor 
seenlS as if he ,yould fain eIllulate the flight of 1\1. "\T euillot, but 
he soars ,,,ith ,veighted ,ving. In a long apostrophe to ROlne, he 
styles Pius IX. 'the captain ,vho gloriously fills the place of 
thine ancient Cæsars.' 2 In one of his speeches 111ade to 
Ronlan professors, Pius IX. calls hiInself' the Cæsar ,vho no,v 
adJresses you, 3 and to ,,,horn alone are obedience and fidelity 
due;' and to this his editor appends a note saying, 'By ,vhat a 
,\yonderfully just comparison does the Pope apply the figure of 
a Cæsar to himself, on account of his temporal principality.' 
""'hen Pius IX. says that to hiIn alone is obedience due, he 
11lUSt be taken to nlean, in Rome; for his doctrine is not that 
no obedience is due to temporal rulers, but that in things 
purely telllporal it is due to them, excepting ahvays ,vhen their 
authority and that of the ecclesiastical magistrate COlne into 
conflict. 
It is evident that the Curia left this session under the 
danlping effects of a disappoinbnent. It is also evident that 
SOlne of the bishops felt that they had now performed hvo 
sessions, ,vith a month bet"
een theIn, and that the only distinct 
impression left upon the mind 'was that they had been t,vice 
exhibited, before the ,vhole ,vorld, at the feet of a Inan Inore 
richly robed than themselves, seateJ on a throne in the house 
1 Acta S. S., V., 327. 
2 'Sub eo duce qui locum veterum tuorum Cæsarum gloriose occupat.'- 
Ibid., 324. 
3 IJisco1'si, i.. p. 255. 
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of God, and calling hilnself Father of kings and princes, and 
Goyernor of the ,vorld. Canon Pelletier points out the great 
advantage ,vhich the Church had obtained by having the Creed 
of Pius IV. ' consecrated' in a General Council. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Speech of the Pope against the Opposition-Future Policy set before France- 
Count Arnim's Views-Resumed Debate-Haynald-A New 
Iortal Sin- 
Count Daru and French Policy-Address calling for the New Dogma- 
Counter Petitions against the Principle as well as the Opportuneness. 


O N the Sunday follo,ving this disappointing session, the 
Pope received fifteen hundred persons in a public audience. 
Even the language of .àl. Veuillot does not exaggerate the 
effect of his speech upon that occasion. '''That he said on 
the Council ,vill loudly resound through the Catholic universe.' 
''''hat he said cut the bishops of the Opposition, and Liberal 
Catholics generally, to the heart. 'Ve quote frolll the version 
of :ill. Veuillot:- 


"Vould-be wise men would have us treat certain questions charily, and 
not n1ar
h against the ideas of the age, but I say that we nlust speak the 
truth, in order to establish liberty. We n1ust never fear to proclaim 
the truth or to condemn error. I want to be free, and waut the truth 
to be free. Pray then, weep, force the Holy Spirit, by your supplications, 
to support and enlighten the Fathers of the Council, that the truth n1ay 
triumph and errur may be condemned.' 


After his first version of the speech, 1\1. Veuillot said that a 
,vord had been' unfortunately 01l1itted.' The Pope had said 
that those ,vho opposed certain measures were 
'blind leaders of the blind. 'Yell, if the leaders want not to lead any 
but the blind, and cannot see their game, the Church, preserving her 
own liberty, will know how to win without them or against thenl, the 
game which they obstinately set themselves to lose' (i., pp. 86 and 100). 
This 'vas treated, not as a Inere gust of telnper, but as a 
calculated appeal through tbe press to tbe clergy, and to the 
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devout generally, against the bishops of the Opposition. Yet 
the longing of the Pope for his liberty ,vas natural. He had 
ahvays believed himself to be infallible. The Jesuits told hiln 
that t,he full recognition of that attribute, and the free use of it, 
,vere the only relnedies for the misfortunes of the Papacy, and for 
the troubles of nlankind. He read in the Oiviltá ho,v all nations 
"
ere at this motl1ent looking to him as the one saviour, capable 
of lifting them out of the Slough of Despond into ,vhich the 
Refonnation first and the Revolution next had plunged theln. 
He heard of faithful bishops, learned authors, able journalists, 
one after another, intimating in prophetic strains an era of 
glory to follo,v the recognition of his rights. All asked, ho,v 
could the world do otherwise than stulnble and fall so lona as 
o 
the divinely appointed guide. ,vas not recognised? All asserted 
that nothing could prevent the ,vorld from rising up, healed 
and created ane,v, ,vhen the 'Tical' of God, acknowledged by 
the Church, in the plenitude of his authority, should speak the 
"\vord, Let there be light, at which chaos would flee a-way, and 
,vhen he should follo\v it up with the supreme word to kings 
and nations alike, which all nlust learn to obey. Heretics 
vf"ould resist, but the faithful, under the banner of the Vicar 
of God, would certainly prevail. Nothing stood in the ,yay 
of all this blessing and glory but a fe,v bishops. 
These bishops were represented as being partly calculating 
Inen, un\villing to get into trouble ,vith their governIl1ents; 
partly cowards, ,vho actually feared that the standard of his 
Holiness might fall in the struggle. Some ,vere represented 
as jealous priests, paltering about the little prerogatives of their 
Sees, instead of merging all in the glories of the Holy See. If, 
in a lnatter so great, the Pope chafed at delay caused by such 
inconsiderable nlen, it was not 1110re than might be expected 
frOlll human nature so incensed, and so persuaded, even in the 
case of one less vehemently suspected of vanity and self-,vill 
than is Pius IX. He said that some thought that the Oouncil 
'vas to set everything to rights, and SOllIe that it ,voulcl ac- 
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complish nothing. 'I anI but a poor man, a poor feeble man, 
but I anI Pope, Vicar of Jesus Christ, and head of the Catholic 
Church, and I have assembled the Council, ,,'hich "rill do its 
,york.' 1 
1\1. Veuillot also ,vas becoming a little ilnpatiel1t. He ap- 
parently "
anted to see the beginning of the 'clearing away' 
of ,,
hich he had spoken in 1867. He could lnake hay even 
,,-hen the rain fell. 


'I :find a connection between the long, heavy, gIOOlTlY, grey, tedious 
rain, and the political temperature of Europe. Journals, speeches, pro- 
fessions of faith, statesnlen, nÜnisters, evolutions, revolutions ;-what a 
rain ! ' 


The following passage, tracing out the policy that might save 
the Second Empire, is a specimen of skilled ,vriting, clear to his 
clerical readers, dim tOo heedless Parisians; but capable of inter- 
pretation by a politician ,vho would ask hiulself, not what his o,vn 
sense of such language ,vould be, but what ,vas the sense of 
:ßl. 'T euilìot. 
The ne,v minister (Ollivier) must accept this program :- 
'To break with the Gallican, revolutionary, and Cæsarian prejudice 
(which are all one) by frankly recognising the liberty of the Church; to 
assure all liberty by and through the assertion of this liberty, as mother 
and n1Ïstress; to prepare the accessions necessary to the honour and the 
conservation of peace; to permit nlen to be nlade against this perpetual 
plague of revolution which exudes only courtiers of the mob, or courtiers 
of Cæsar; this is the grand galne he has to play. In the interest of the 
Emperor and the dynasty, I wish he may win it. Alas! during the last 
twenty years the gallle has been lost, more than once, by the fault of the 
chief player! But Providence is pleased to be obstinate, and to leave 
the ga:me open, with favourable cards in the SalTle hands (vol. i., p. 98). 
In the gloaming of these January evenings, hvo men lnight 
be seen ,valking sOlne,vhere behveen the Ripetta and the Via 
Condotti, and the tall figure of one of them ,vas that of Count 
Harry von ArninI. A letter ,vhich he on one such occasion 
] 'A French prelate, commenting upon the text of this discourse, sneered at 
the simpletons who allowed themselves to be led by a one-eyed man ('Ult bO'J'gno). 
It is well known that the Bishop of .Orleans has lost an eye by study.'-Ce Qui 
Ie Pasisc all, Concile, quoting the .J.lIonitellr of l\Iarch 24th. 
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handed to the other ,vas published, in 1874, by the Presse, 
of Vienna,I and bore the date of the day before the inlpatient 
speech of the Pope. To Wh0l11 the letter ,vas addressed is 
not stated. Alluding to the petition of the bishops, Count ArnÏ1n 
says: ' You see t.hey are nlodest, and organisation is as defective 
as courage.' He feels the want of practical tact in the bishops. 
If they had rneant to succeed in their opposition, they ought to 
have ÏInpugned the composition of the Council, and the Rules 
imposed upon it. Had they first of all rent the net ,vhich the 
Vatican and the Gesù [the Jesuit establishment] bad cast over 
the ,vise but timid heads of the bishops, infallibility ,vould have 
fallen through the meshes. The Count is not sure that the 
Curia ,,,ill persevere ,vith the dogma of infallibility; and does 
not see of what advantage it 'would be to them, ,vhen they can 
at any time call a Council and prescribe to it how and what it 
is to speak. Some of the Fathers feel as if they ,vere in some 
sort the Pope's prisoners since they have entered on the course 
into which they had been drawn on. They had allowed them- 
selves to be led so far in a certain direction during the last 
t,venty years, that it was only ,,,hen they sa,v that it ,yas to 
be turned to earnest, that they began to ask ho,v they could 
lnake black white at hOlne, and how the Catholic people would 
take it. That ,vas the feeling that produced' Fulda.' People 
belonging to the Curia say that the bishops need a couple of 
lnonths in the air of ROlne to inspire them with the grand 
conceptions of the place; and after that all will be of one 11lind. 
He cannot understand ho\v the Gernlan Catholics are going 
to let five hundred Italians, and among theln three hundred 
boarders of the Pope, dictate la\vs to them in spite of their o,vn 
bishops. Under the pretence of Catholicity, exclusive Romish- 
Italian formulæ are ilnposed on the Catholic mind of all 
nations. 


I We quote from the Cologne Ga::ette, A pril4th, 1874, which, quoting the Presse, 
says, 'The Count will remember the walks in the gloaming, and another by the 
baths of Diocletial1, and so will be able to tell where the letters come from.' 
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If ROlnp resented the obstinacy of the provincials, SOUle of 
the provincials began to open their eyes at ,vhat they found in 
Rome. Friedrich quotes one ,veIl acquainted ,vith the Curia, 
,vhose ,vords Inay be matched out of Liverani. 'The Cardinals,' 
said this authority, 'are red-stockinged . . . not fit, ,vith the 
exception of four or five, to be curates in a village church.' 
Friedrich himself had begun to think that their principal 
function was' parading.' But at that Court did not eyerything 
depend upon parading? l\lany of the Cardinals might be no 
better men than the tongue of Rome (not a scrupulous one) made 
them, and no greater theologians than Liverani and Friedrich 
said tbat they \vere, but some of theul assuredly had great 
abilities, and all had shown themselves to be blessed \vith the 
faculty of getting on, which is generally SOllle qualification for 
ruling. Disgusted by the lo\v appearance of the lllonks and their 
Inendicity, Friedrich yet confessed that, in present circuIll- 
stances, such S\VarnlS of then1 had an advantage, as keeping a 
certain sort of population out of lllischief. Ho\v different the 
vie,v of 1\1. Veuillot! To hilll the monks ,,"ere the ideal of 
Christ's benefit to mankind. Free from the \vorld, from the 
care even of a nallle or a tomb, the world 'nlust allo\v their 
crushing sandals to pass over the poisons ,vhich its pride has 
so,vn' (i., p. 223). It relnains to be seen 'vhether the plants 
springing fronl seeds that thickly fall frolll a free Bible, a free 
soul, a free pulpit, and a free press, ,vill die crushed as poison 
plants under the sandals of the monk, or ,vhether they ,vill yet 
flourish like grass of the earth, and the fruit of thenl shall 
shake like Lebanon, ,vhen fakir and monk shaH together be 
remembered anlong the things that fatally decay in the shade 
of a gro\vth ,vhich, though at first the least of herbs, becolnes 
after\vards the greatest of all trees. 
In the street Friedrich met Graf A., doubtless one ,vho then 
proudly filled a proud post, but ,vho no"T unhappily lies under a 
heavy cloud. The Count told hÏ1n that a petition in favour 
of bringing fOf\vard the question of infallibility, ùrawn up in 
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1\lanning's sense, "
as already signed by five hundred bishops. 
Another of Friedrich's touches is, that Janus always lay on 
Darboy's table, and Hergenröther's Anti-Janus on that of 
I{etteler. After calling the latter work very dishonest, be says, 
'The upsbot of this book is, that the Pope alone is invested 
with divine authority, and before this Baal of the Jesuits, the 
majority of tbe Council means to bo,v the knee. "Till not 
that alllount to decreeing the death of the Church? She n1ay 
lay herself do,vn crying, " Jesuits, you have conquered Ille.'" 
As a specimen of ,vhat bishops even in Council asselllbled had 
come to, he quotes the memorable ,yords of Hergenröther, , TIle 
bishops have nothing to do but to set the conciliar seal to a 'work 
which the Jesuit Schrader has prepa'J'ed.' 
'Happy bishops,' cries the poor theologian, himself tonllented 
by opinions, and unable to let others believe for him. ' Happy 
bishops! you may give dinners, see ,yorks of art, take your 
siestas, parade in pluvial and mitre, for the Jesuit Father has 
taken care of all the rest; and, then, setting to the conciliar 
seal is not hard work! There is nothing to do but to say 
Placet, and all is over.' 1\luch depended on the interpretation 
men gave to their oath. Canon Pelletier (F'pond, vii., p. 170) 
says, not unnaturally, that at the moment when the Fathers 
prostrated thelllselves at the feet of the Pope, the majority ,vas 
formed. All ,vho understood 'obey' in the sense of the Court, 
,yould vote ,vhat the Pope told thelll to vote. But Ginoul- 
biac, of Grenoble, soon to be Primate of France, had taken 
care, beforehand, to protest against sucb an interpretation. 
Though expressing some fear in citing it, he did cite the 
language of Bellarmine, to the effect that so free must a 
Council be that the bishops, their oath not,,
ithstanding, must 
not only say what they think, but must even proceed against 
the Pope should he be convicted of heresy.1 Such language, 
In the mouth of Bellarmine, as contrasted with that of Des- 


1 Le Concile, etc., par 
lgr. L'Evêque de Grenoble. Paris, 1869. 
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chalnps, 1\Ianning, and the other zealots of infallibility, marks 
the progress made by the Papal claims in our day. 
The General Con are a at ions ,vere resumed on the 8th of 
b b 
January, when t\yO new. Drafts on discipline ,vere distributed. 
The Congregation of the 10th ,vas renlarkable for striking 
speeches, and for an unforeseen turn of the debate. Haynald, 
..A.rchbishop of Colocza, replied to the few. ,vho had defended the 
Draft, especially to 
lartin, and Räss of Strasburg. He charged 
them ,yith having attempted to deprive the Fathers even of 
the liberty left to them by the Rules, for they had reproached 
them for discussinO' ,vhat ,vas laid before theIne Did not even 
ö 
the formula at the hea.d of the Decree, for speaking on ,vhich 
Strossma yer had been called to order , say, 'the Council 
approying'? ,vhich surely implied that it ,vas open to it to 
disapprove. l\Iartin had said, ,,-r e shall say 'It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us;' But, rejoined Haynald, though 
1\Iartin may kno,v that we are to say so, 'We do not know it. 
This speech ,vas described as one of remarkable po\ver, second in 
that respect only to the speech of Strossmayer. Cardinal Capalti, 
one of the Presidents, list
ned ,vith outstretched neck, and both 
hands behind his ears; but so skilfully ,vas the discourse con- 
structed, that Haynald escaped being called to order. He was 
often applauded, especially at the conclusion. It is said that 
Cardinal Bilio, who ,yas responsible for the Draft, being, for a 
Cardinal, strong in Gennan, kne\v three ,vords of it,-Deutsclte 
(Gernlan), and fl'eie Trissenscltaft (free science). He leaned 
back, often repeating, ,vith an in\vard shudder, Deutsclle, fl'eie 
TVissensclta!t. 
Bishop :JIaignan, of Chalons, ,vho follo\ved Haynald, did not 
mount the pulpit, but stood before the Presidents. His speech 
,vas also spoken of as baving been very striking. He attacked 
the Draft, especially its phraseology. \Vhat, he asked, ,vas 
meant by anirna est f01'lna corporis (the soul is the forTn of the 
búdy) ? The Greek Bishop of Grosswardein defended the 
Draft, saying that at first he had doubts, but that the more 
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be studied it the Illore he ,vas satisfied. As he had previously 
said, in the meeting of German and Hungarian prelates, 'I do 
not like Inany dog111as,' 1 \vhen he next appeared among thelll 
SOllie one said, 'Greek faith is no faith,' and he appeared 
alnong theln no more. A Cbaldean prelate, ICajat, speaking 
\vith a fine, clear voice, said, 'It ,vas scarcely becoming for a 
General Council to be occupied with matters so local as the 
opinions of this or that Gerlnan professor;' and repeated the 
un,velcolne \yords, 'Free science,' as Haynald and 1\iaignan 
bad done. The debate no,v seemed as if it lnight prove very 
searching. The 11linority had strong, if ill grounded, hopes, 
but a ne,v proof of the \vay in which the Rules played with 
deliberation ,vas no,v sprung upon them. If a free assembly 
can close a discussion \vhen it deelns it already alnple, it can 
also continue it so long as the conscience of its 11lelubers cries 
out for a hearing. After the speech of the Bishop of Gross- 
,vardein, up rose the President, and said that, in pursuance of 
po,ver given in the Rules, of \vithdra,ving a Draft Decree 
,vhen disputed, the Draft should no\v be ,vithdra,vn froln the 
Council, and should be remitted to the Committee, to be 
lllouided by it. 'V hat ! could not the Council go on \vith its 
inyestigation? Had it not control over a proposition once laid 
before i\? No; the Twenty-four, \vith the theologians of the 
Court, "
ere no"
 in sole possession of the proposed Ineasure ! 
Had the Council been free to forln itself into a cOlnlnittee, or 
to select one frolll among its o\vn melllbers after this discussion, 
doubtless SOlne of the Inen ,vho had sho\vn that they were capable 
of sifting the clauses \vould have been put upon the COllllllittee, 
Leside the fe,v ,vho had defended the Draft. But that ,vas the 
very danger \vhich the Nine bad foreseen, and against ,vhich 
they had provided by a permanent committee, elected before the 


1 How strong this language was considered in Rome may be judged from 
what the Ci dltá said of the :l\Iinister of Public Instruction, Signor Bonghi :- 
, In the sitting of l\Iay 14th, 1873, Bonghi, then a private member, dared to say, 
blaspheming like a true son of Lucifer, "The Catholic Church has multiplied 
her dogmas too much'" (IX., ix., 242). 
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question ,vas argued. This provision "
as effective for its end, 
reducing the part left to the bishops to that of making Latin 
speeches in ro\vs, according to rank and seniority. One other 
liberty they bad-the Ill0mentous one of 
aying Ay or K o. 
Had not the Council been \veighted with creatures of the Court, 
that single liberty might have sufficed to stay the great organic 
change necessary to the scheme of reconstruction. 'Ye do not 
kno,v \vhether the sitting we have just described 1 is the one of 
,yhich Quirinús stated that Cardinal Antonelli ,yithdre,y frol11 
it n1uch disgusted, saying to a diplomatist that if the Council 
went on so it ,vould never have done. 
'Vhile, therefore, the Curia, disgusted ,yith the bishops, had 
seen their perfect ,vork torn to pieces day by day, no\v the 
bishops, astounded at the Curia, sa,v the future creed shut up 
in secret even from them! In its absence, they began on the 
14th to discuss discipline. That 'vas a notable day. It ,yitnessed 
the creation of a ne\v l1lortal sin. The Acta do not contain the 
doculllent by ,vhich this ,vas done. 2 In Councils that ,vere 
really general, a Christian bishop ,vould have considered it a 
duty to tell his clergy and people ",'hat he said, and ,vhat he heard 
others say, about the faith of Christ. But on this day, Pope 
Pius IX. turned this sacred duty of a bishop into a Inortal sin. 
Secrecy, the genius of the Papacy, and publicity, the child of 
light, no\v closed for a life and death grapple. Any nlan of 
that assembly ,vho should hereafter tell out of it ,vhat passed 
,yithin it \yas to be guilty of mortal sin. The oath Ï1nposed 
before the opening upon the officers, and the injunctiofts of 
secrecy upon the bishops, had not availed. The step taken by 
the Pope ,vas a loud ackno,yledglnent that truth had leaked out. 
In a surly ,yay this is adulitted by the .Acta Sanctæ Sed-is. Shanle- 
less journals--e.ù1?ontes eplzelnel'ides-had reported, as having 
been spoken and done in the Council, things partly true and 
I'Ve have taken the outline of this sitting from the Acta Sanctæ Sedls, and 
in the filling up we have principally followed Friedrich. 
2 The Freibl1rg edition does. p. 162; also Guérin, p. 113; Fl'iedberg, p. 461 ; 
and the Acta Sanetæ Scdis, v., p. 337. 
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partly false. ' This had probably arisen from some one or other, 
who lightly held the pontifical secret, baying given information, 
so taking npon hiIllself to ignore the dignity of the Apostolic 
See in treating ecclesiastical questions.' 1 Vitelleschi, ROlllan 
as he is, asks,-If the Council is a supreme assen1bly, \vho is 
entitled to ilnpose this penalty of nlortal sin? l\Ien of the 
Curia, accustomed to the 111aking of innocent acts into sins, 
and of sins into licensed actions, ,vould not scruple to read such 
a document in the face of such an assembly.. Such is their 
state of conscience, that, far from feeling any shame, probably 
they would enjoy the idea of the shame and confusion of con- 
science ,vhich they ,vere inflicting on the bishops. But men 
brought up in England and AIl1erica could sit there, \vhile this 
ne\v yoke ,yas fastened upon them, and say not a ,,,"ord! The 
bishops ,,,ere really to be pitied. They \yere entangled in the 
creed. Their oath had shut theln in, and so Pharaoh caught 
them. Had they not s,vorn t'J'ue obedience to the ROll1an 
Pontiff? and had not he conllnanded secrecy? and did he not 
110'V say that they could not break that command ,vithout 
incurring the guilt of 1110rtal sin-sine gravis c'Lllpæ reatu? 
There is no hint of a protest having been raised by anyone. 
To speak of these gentlelnen in one aspect as citizens of free 
nations, and in another aspect as prefects of the Pope, is 
scarcely any longer accurate. It is but by a fiction of the 
fì'ailest sort that men so tied and bound by the chain of a 
foreign potentate can be called citizens. "\Ve have seen that 
the Ciriltá holds it as beneath their dignity as alllbassadors to 
be citizens else,vhere than in Rome. Still, professing to be 
citizens, they .were to be pitied. And if they .were to be pitied, 
still more ,vas hunuLn society to be pitied that had to bear the 
influence of seven hundred lnasters of a lllultitude \vhose con- 
sciences had COll1e to such a pass. 'A bishop,' says Quirinus 
'who should sho,v a theologian, ,yhose advice he \vanted, a 
passage from the sclten
a under discussion, or '\vho should repeat 
1 Y., p. 337. 
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an expression used in Olle of the speeches, incurs everlasting 
dalnnation. . . . A Papal theologian ,vhom I questioned on 
the subject, appeaied simply to the statelnent of Boniface VIII., 
that the Pope holds all rights in the shrine of his breast' 
(p. 164). 


Count Daru, ,vho no,v appears on the political stage in Paris, 
afforded some entertainment to Don l\largotti, ,vho is to Italy 
,,
hat :ß1. Veuillot is to France, the leading Papal journalist, 
having, according to a saying of the Fl'ançais, more po\ver 
than all the bishops. According to Quirinns, the redoubtable 
pair are 'the bvo modern Fathers.' Count Darn said, on 
January 11th, that' our national maxÏIns in nlatters of religion, 
the independence of the civil po,ver, and liberty of conscience, 
cannot be menaced.' This "was child's play to Don )largotti. 
In his yie,v, France needed the ne\v Pope-Suzerain ahnost as 
much as Italy needed the restoration of the old Pope-King. 
Don :ßlargotti 1 contends that the doctrine of nlodern parliaments 
is that they are thelllseives infallible. This he proves by a text 
from Emile Ollivier. That oracle on one occasion had said 
, "r e are justice!' but Don 1\Iargotti prefers an infallible Pope 
to an infallible people. 
Ienabrea, Sella l\Iinghetti, and such 
as they in Italy, according to him, represented God, the State. 
l\largotti, therefore, looks on the 'JrlOt of Ollivier as 
'providential, for it proves the necessity of an infallible Pope. The 
world absolutely needs a perlllanent and infallible authority; if the 
authority is not the Pope,1lp starts Olliyier, and ascribes it to himself. 
It is time that infallibility should be defined, that we may have no more 
such absurdities as Ollivier proclainlÍl1g ",y e are justice!" Oh, let the 
dogmatic definition of infallibility speedily sound from the heights of the 
Vatican, and free us frOlll n1ûdern justice, which calli itself now Baroche, 
now Ollivier ! ' 


Freeing us from modern justice and from ::.\1. Emile Ollivier 
are two different matters, though it is natural for Don 
I argotti 
to bail as providential an opportunity of treating theul as one. 


1 

ltitá Cattolioa, January 16th. 
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The fact that he looked on the forthcon1Ïng constitution of the 
Church as a means of getting rid of both modern justice 
and of 1\1. Emile Ollivier, is SOI11e gauge of the extent of 
po\vers ,vhÏch the initiated took to be contained in the re-con- 
structed Papal monarchy. The assull1ption of infallibility by 
parlialnents is rather a favourite notion of Jesuit writers. 
They seenl to lnean that any authority ,vhich \vill not ackno\v- 
l
dge its subordination to the 'Tical' of God InUßt claim to be 
itself infallible. Yet, we luight d
en1 our own Parliament 
,viser than the Pope and his Curia, and morally superior, 
and still not think them anything n10re than erring In 0 rtals, 
\vith infallibility some ,yay off. An English melnber of Par- 
liament, repeating the J efoSuit oracles, says that our Parliament 
clail11s to be infallible. 1 It ,voldd seeln that no assertion of 
the Jesuits is too ridiculous to be seriously repeated by their 
Oxford converts, tbough Inany are kept back, but for other 
reasons than their absurdity. The decree in 'which the Parlia- 
Inent does declare its acts irreforInable \yould be a great curiosity. 
So "yould even such an expression as the follo\ving, quoted by 
Don Margotti (January 18th) froln the archbishops and bishops 
of the province of Vercelli :- 
, Most Blessed Father, now and always shall we be found, in obedience 
and reverence to your Holiness, appro,-ing, and disapproving, whatever 
you, from your apostolic chair, do approve and disapprove; from which 
chair Jesus Christ Himself speaks in the Holy Spirit to the bishops and 
people of the whole world,' 
The Ineeting of the Italian Parliall1ent having been postponed, 
t,o give tilne to a ne\v nlinistry to prepare measures, Don 
l\1:argotti, vie\ving the paralysis of the Parliament as a moral 
effect of the presence of the Council, said (January 22nd):- 
, The word of Rome imposes silence at Florence, and the Council of the 
Vatican does just as our Lord once did when He closed the mouth of the 
Sadducees. Gentlemen, you have talked enough. Now stand still, and 
hear the great word of God. Your day is past, the day of the powers of 
darkness; and now the days of the Lord will dawn, the days of truth and 
light. ' 


1 Contempora'ry Re--rimv, Feb., 1876. 
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The Address in favour of a definition of the doglna of infal- 
libility had no'v becolne the talk of all. Vitelleschi (p. 85) states 
that it ,vas carried round by the Archbishop of 'VestIninster, and 
the Fathers of the CÙ:iltá Cattolica, as the Jesuits are called 
,vho fornl the editorial college of the great magazine.. A letter, 
inviting adhesions, and signed by several bishops, chiefly belong- 
ing to the class who had not any national ties, ,vas circulated 
,vith the Address. The signatures to that docunlent itself ,vere 
heaùed by the nalnes of l\lanning, Spalding of Baltimore, and 
Senestrey. 'Vhat had been felt from the first was now openly 
declared on all hands, although the utterance of it had often 
been charged as a great sin upon the Liberal Catholics. "T e 
mean, that the object of the Council was the definition of Papal 
infallibility, and that all the rest ,vas manæuvring. Brief as 
are the historical notes in the .Acta Sanctæ Sedis they state that 
,ye may almost say that the 'v hole Council ,yas convened for the 
sake of the fourth session. 1 It is evident that this does not 
mean that only the one measure ,vas aimed at, but that all the 
other proposed legislation, really voluminous, ,vould only have 
led up to this, and that, the great point having been carried, all 
the others were virtually carried also. Vitelleschi notes the fact 
that the citations given in the Address to prove that earlier 
Councils had propounded Papal infallibility, were not apposite. 
Quirinus says that the Address ' bristles with falsehood.' 
Veuillot, on the other hand, finds its arguments cogent,-indeed, 
unanswerable. Vitelleschi relnarks that the writers speak with 
indifference or contempt of schisnIs which lnight arise from the 
measures they delnanded. Friedrich calls it a conlpound of 
untruth and slander. Veuillot urges that the contradictions- to 
the doctrine had now reached such a head as rendered its 
definition absolutely necessary. Yet all this contradiction had 
arisen since the personal organ of the Pope gave the signal for 
an acclamation. 


) VoL vi., p. 3 : ' Cujus causa quasi cliceres concilium ipsum, tanta episcoporum 
frequentia, fuisse convocatum.' 
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That liberty of the Church ,vhich existed nowhere else upon 
t his sinful earth, except in Ecuador, did exist in Rome; and, 
therefore, all other liberties were secured; that is, the liberty 
of doing everything not forbidden by divine authority. But 
printing in Rome, except by licence, "
as forbidden by the 
authority that never can be in contradiction to evangelical 
la\v. The Address for lnaking that authority into an infallible 
one was, ho,vever, circulated in print, ,vithout Ùnl)rÍ1natuT of 
any sort. This sign was understood on all hands. It was not 
to be Inistaken. The divine authority asked for signatures. 
The canvass for them ,vas keen. 
Vitelleschi relates that the promoters of the Address ,vere 
charged \vith dragging a question forward prelnaturely, ,vhich, ill 
the natural course of things, would have come on for discussion 
,vhen the prerogatives of the See of ROlne should be considered. 
To defend themselves, they said that the step they had taken ,vas 
sanctioned by the Cardinal Presidents. This' indiscretion,' he 
proceeds to say, , exposed the ROlnan Curia to the reproach of 
itself begging for its o\vn apotheosis, devoid of feelings of the 
simple sOt propriety.' Even the clergy, he thinks, were discon- 
certed at this proceeding, except the Jesuits. These ,vere urged 
on by a fatality to proclaim' the infallibility of Clement XIV., 
"rho abolished them, and that of Pius IX., who had almost done 
so too, ,vhile they lllust find a fonnula to interpret the judgment 
of the next Pope ,vho shall abolish thenl once more.' 
This ROlnan noble accounts for the strange vehemence of 
Manning on the ground that he had been a Protestant:- 
'He had seen his own religion frOlu within, and not from without; 
and had seen the Catholic religion from without, and not from within. 
In Protestantislll he had seen only the infinite internal divisions and 
subdivisions; and in Catholicism he had adluired only the magnificent 
effect of its unity. He had not appreciated the good results produced 
by the fonner, through n10derate liberty and the constant exercise of 
private reason and conscience; and he had not felt the dangers which, 
in the latter, .flow frOlll excessive authority. He is enamoured of autho- 
rity, as much as the slave is of liberty. This want of equilibrium, and of 
a just Catholic feeling ill his dealings respecth
g the Counci
, was c.harged 
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a-:;ainst him, even by the most faithful and devoted of the clergy in 
ROlne' (p. 89; Eng. ver., 60). 
A counter Address ,vas sent in from German and Hun- 
garian prelates; one from French, one froln Italians, one fron1 
Americans, and one from Orientals. But these, not being in 
the interest of the Court, could not be printed ,vithout a licence, 
and could not hope to obtain one. Eyen Cardinal Rauscher 
had faHed to obtain leave to print a short treatise on the Papal 
infallibility in Latin, and had to send it to "\Tienna. 1 So the 
Opposition had to dispense with type. Then, what were they 
to do with their Address, 'yhen complete? The course of 
their opponents ,vas clear-they had only to send in theirs 
to the C0111mission on Proposals; and some, in their bitterness, 
said that that Commission had been fonned for no other pur- 
pose than that of receiving and for,varding it. But these. 
Opposition addresses did not propose anything to be done, 
but simply requested the Pope not to have a certain thing 
proposed. The bishops had no po,yer to nlove in the House 
that the subject should not be considered, or to move that 
it should be deferred till the meeting of the next General 
Council. Care had been taken that they should not have 
'the negative right of proposition' any Inore than the positive. 
Then, ,vhat could they do? Nothing ,vhateyer, but ,vhat they 
had done already, namely, petition the Pope. Their fornler 
petition, indeed, had received no answ"er. Still, that ,yas a 
request for the recalling of a fait accompli, or, at least, for 
its lnodification. This, on the other hand, "
as only a request 
that a thing suggested should not be done. 'Can any l110re 
singular relative position be Ï1nagined,' says 'Titelleschi, 2 , than 
that of a lnan ,vho receives a number of people into his house, 
,,"ith a design of proclaiming his apotheosis, and at the s
une 
tilue receives from them a pressing supplication to renounce 
that honour?' 
N one of these various Addresses stated that the signers 


1 Tagebuclt, p. 108. 


2 P. 91; Eng. ver., 61. 
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opposed the ne,v dogma only on the ground of opportuneness. 
This ought to be carefully noted. The opposite is now almost 
ahvays either asserted or assumed; but the documents have not 
perished. 1 Such a position was skilfullyavoided. It is quite 
true that the only grounds, formally stated in all the Addresses 
but one, are grounds which might be concurred in by n1en 
,vho objected to making the opinion of Papal infallibility into 
a dogma, though they did not object to it as an opinion. 
But the Gern1an Address ,vas clearly distinguished from the 
others. It plainly and forcibly demurred to the principle, 
though couching its objections in terms of great courtesy. 
After alluding to questions of opportuneness, the German and 
Hungarian bishops proceed:- 
, 'Ve cannot pass in silence over the fact that other grave difficulties 
exist, arising out of the dicta and the acts of the Fathers of the Church, 
out of genuine historical documents, and out of Catholic doctrine itself, 
which, unless they can be entirely reInoved, it would be impossible that 
the doctrine commended in the above named address should be pro- 
pounded to the Christian people as being revealed of God. Our spirit 
recoils from the discussion of these difficulties; and, confiding in Thy 
benevolence, we implore that the necessity of such deliberations Inay not 
be imposed upon us.' 


This is signed by n1en ,vho speak of themselves as 'prostrate 
at thy feet.' This passage, ho,vever, stood in the German 
Address alone. The others wished to get as nlany signatures 
as they could, and perhaps fancied th.'l,t they gained ground 
,vith the Curia by omitting plain objections to the principle. 
The American Address indicated the existence of differences 
on the point of principle, by alleging as its first reason against 
raising a discussion on infallibility, that such a discussion would 
'clearly sho\v a want of union, and especially of unanin1ity 
among the bishops.' The German, French, and Italian Ad- 
dresses put for,vard another point, namely, that the dignitaries 
belonging as they did to the 'Jnost important Oatholic nations, 
and kno,ving the probable effects of the proposed measures, felt 



 IJocumenta, i., 250 fl. ; Friedberg, 473 ft. 
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that those effects, even ,vith the best men, ,vould be damaging 
to the cause of the Church, and ,vould supply unfriendly ones 
,vith occasion for ne\v invasions of her rights.! The German 
Address, as printed in the Docurnenta, has forty-six signatures, 
including two Cardinals and the Primate of Hungary; one 
American prelate, :ßlrak, of Saut Sainte l\Iarie, in l\lichigan, 
closed the list. The French Address has thirty-eight namei, 
and among these are three Portuguese prelates and four 
Orientals. The Italian Address has seven nalnes, the Alnerican 
t\venty-seven-among ,vhich t,yO Irish sees, I{erry and Dro- 
more, are represented, and a single English one, Clifton. The 
Oriental Address has seventeen. 2 
1\1. Veuillot, speaking of the Opposition Addresses as one 
,vhole, said that of all ,vho had signed it, not t\VO, perhaps 
not one, ,vas opposed to infallibility in principle (i., p. 149). 
Later he had the candour to attack the bishops for having 
impugned not only the opportuneness of the definition, but 
the doctrine itself (i., p. 180). Archbishop l\Ianning, ho,vever, 
even after the close of the Council, said, 'I have never been 
able to hear of five bishops who denied the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility.' 3 This particular statement is advanced as evi- 
dence of a general one, that the question raised among the 
bishops 'was a question of prudence, policy, expediency; not 
of doctrine or truth.' A question not of doctrine or of truth! 
Forty
six prelates in a petition expressly directed against Dr. 
1\lanning's o\vn Address had put the question as one not only 
of prudence, but of revealed truth, alleging against any attempt 
to define the dognla three classes of - obstacles-those arising 
out of Catholic doctrine, out of the dicta and acts of the Fathers, 
and out of historical documents. Perhaps ,ve ought, with the 


1 IJocllmenta ad Illustrandllm, i., p. 2õI. 
2 Bishop :lIartin's Collectio IJocumentorum gives nearly the same numbers, 
but seems to omit the American Address. It gives Schwarzenberg's note fixing 
the sum at 136. Dupanloup frequently calls it 140. See his reply to Des- 
champs. 
3 Pr'iv. Pet., iii., p. 27. 
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forty-six prelates, to say genuine historical doculnents. But 
Englishmen must be forgiven if in their lÍ1nited intercourse 
,vith the Papacy they have not yet found it necessary to put 
labels on such ,yords. The Donations of Constantine, and the 
Decretals of the Pseudo-Isidore, are historical doculnents, and 
also genuine as specimens of forgeries. 
The fate of the Opposition petition is wrapped in mystery. 
"\Vho presented it? ho,v was it received? ,vhat became of it? 
are questions to which the satisfactory ans,ver nlust be left 
to tinle. Some asserted that the Pope refused to receive it. 
Quirinus says that he returned it (p. 174). 1\1. Veuillot told 
ho,v it ,vas delivered at the Vatican by an ordinary messenger, 
and that a monsignore received it ,vith ordinary papers. This 
public affront to two Cardinals and nearly a hundred and forty 
bishops was aggravated a fe,v days later br the remark that it 
,vas not yet known whether the monsignore had ever thought 
,veIl to deliver the Address. Still later it ,vas said that the 
Pope being consulted as to what ,vas to be done ,vith it, said 
that it might go to the Commission on Proposals, he intending, 
personally, to ignore it (i., p. 202). At a yet later date, 
January 28th, Friedrich learned that everyone being afraid to 
present it, Cardinal Schwarzenberg sent it by his chanlberlain, 
who delivered it to l\lonsignor Ricci, the Pope's chamberlain. 
The Pope ,vas excessively angry, and ordered it to be sent to 
the C omnlission. 
When 1\1. Veuillot trumpeted forth this example of ho,v to deal 
\vith cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, did he mean to suggest 
that other Courts might treat them ,vith like neglect,-Courts to 
,vhich these officials hold themselves related as citizens only in 
an inferior" order, an order ,vhich 'obliges' them only \vhen the 
higher order does not contravene? The documents in question 
bore the signatures of the Sees of Prague, Vienna, l\lunich, 
Cologne, 1\1ainz; thoSQ of 1\1ilan and Turin; those of Paris, 
Rheims, Orleans, and the principal Sees of Portugal; those of 
New York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Halifax, and St. J obn; those 
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of Kerry and Dromore, and of Clifton; and from ancient 
countries the signatures of Antioch, Babylon, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Seleucia. Kot often in the history of manners have titles 
representing so nlany ancient clainls and such considerable 
nlodern station been treated ,vith equal discourtesy. 
The UnÚ'e'J'S of January 30th 1 said that ,vhen the n1inority 
thought that the lnajority were about to come to a decisiye vote, 
they sent Bishop Freppel, or SOllie one else, to propose concilia- 
tion; but ,vhen reassured, they began their opposition afresh. 
It further said that Cardinal Hohenlohe acted in Rome in the 
interests of his brother, the 1\Iinister, and that his theologian, 
Friedrich, who had been chosen by Döllinger, ,vas the ,vriter 
of the letters in tbe J..411gsburg Gazette; that Cardinal Hohenlohe, 
,vith Sch,varzenberg and Haynald, had succeeded in making an 
Ï1npression at certain enlbassies; and that the Austrian an1bas- 
sador put the petition against infallibility before bishops, and 
asked if they had signed it. 
The annual celebration of the Adoration of the )Iagi, as 
we call it, or the Adoration of the I
ings, as Ronle, ,vith her 
political instinct, cans it, ,vas for this year turned to account for 
a series of discourses, which Vitelleschi labels 'Pure essence of 
the Cieiltá Cattolica.' This being the case, ,ve flatter ourselves 
that the reader is, by this time, in a position to compose a 
sermon or hvo for his O"wn edification. Friedrich said that 
even the French clergy exclaÍInei against the 'idolatry of the 
Pope' displayed by their bishops on this occasion. 'Titelleschi, 
representing th
 ROlnans, true to their habits, says that they 
remarked that so many Cardinals had died lately, that fifteen 
red hats appeared in the air, and SOlue of the Fathers of the 
Council, taking thelll for tongues of fire, allow.ed then1selves to 
be inspired by them. 
Xot content ,,-ith the far-reaching policy which aimed 
ultÎlnately at a COsll1opolitan counter-re\olution, the party of 
lnovelnellt desired to begin forthwith by a local counter- 
1 Quoted Tagebllch, p. 155. 
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revolution. Italy was to be reconstituted as a confederation 
of four States - the Papal States, N apJes, Tuscany, and 
PiedIllont. This, cries Friedrich, is a new" task for a Council, 
-a Council called to make a revolution! 1 But the bishops 
kne,v more of the ,vorld than the Curia. 
Party spirit no\v ran high. Those ,vho had adopted the 
tactics of opposing infallibility only on the ground of oppor- 
tuneness, ,vhile they really objected on principle, found that 
they h..'ld gained nothing in point of conciliation, and bad lost 
ahnost everything in point of 1110ral po,ver. Ho,v could ordinary 
consciences understand a man ,,,ho admitted, or seemed to 
adnlit, that a doctrine, affecting the representative of God on 
earth, ,vas true, and yet denied that it ought to be proclaimed? 
Compared with this position, that of the Pope ,vas both sensible 
and Christian. ' ,Ye lnust never fear to proclaiul the truth or to 
condenln error.' l\lany, as ,veIl as Dupanloup, ,vho first departed 
from the false line that he had seenled to nlark out, found that 
they lnust object to tbe principle. Even if they had not 
previously studied the question at all, the gìaring attelllpts 
now made to palm off adn1Íssions of prÏInacy for assertions of 
infallibility opened their eyes. An ex-Anglican like l\Ianning 
Inight easily accept that or grosser fallacies, but others had 
been taught to distinguish. The party of movenlent, on the 
other hand, raised a cry for action, ,vhich s\yelled higher at 
every sign of opposition. Their allegations are briefly expressed 
by Sambin Cp. 105) :- 
'Pontifical infallibility is the sign to be spoken against. If it is defined, 
the question is near to its settlement. The Catholic social Liberalislll of 
France, and the scientific Liberalism of Germany, are indeed nlenaced. 
It is, therefore, a question of life or death for Liberalislll, as for Galli- 
canislll and Febronianisnl.' . 
The opposition to 'the divine prerogatives of the Pontiff,' 
says this author/ 'had no'v becolne so pronounced tbat it ,vas 
necessary to act.'2 Saviours of society always conle to that 
point on the eve of the coup d' etat. 
1 Ta!Jcbltch, 155. 2 P. 112. 
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I. ,... euillot, ,vho had long endeavoured to slnother the oppo- 
sition by asserting that no opposition existed, no,v declared that 
the oppo
ition w'as so grave that it lnade the proposed definition 
a necessity. Quirinus says that the Address in favour of infalli- 
bility o,ves its preponderance of signatures principal1y to the 
three hundred boaJ'de'J's and the South Aillericans, ,vhile the 
counter-address represents' the overwhehlling predon1Înance in 
nU1l1bers of souls, in intelligence, and in national Ï1nportance' 
(p. 173). One topic of constant cOlnplaint on the part of the 
Opposition "
as the disproportionate nun1ber of bishops to people 
in Italy as cOlnpared "with other nations. For the seven hundred 
thousand people then in the Papal States there 'were sixty-two 
bishops, ,vhile for the twelve n1illion Catholics of Gern1any 
there ,,-ere fourteen. One n1Îllion seven hundred thousand in 
the diocese of Breslau had but a single prelate, and he was 
not placed on any con1mittee "whatever. The nine Inillions of 
ignorant and superstitious people in Naples and Sicily had no 
less than sixty-eight bishops. On the other side of this ques- 
tion, )1. \-r euillot played off the nalne of London. If Paris 
and \7'lenna, )Iunich and Lyons, ì\lilan and Turin, 'were on 
the ,,-rong side, the Archbishop of London was on the right 
one. 
Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore, issued a project for a 
decree 'which, ,vithout fornlally defining the dogl11a of infalli- 
bility, should bind all to an interior assent to the infallibility of 
Papal decrees in faith or l11orals. He pointed out the evils 
attendant on a fOrInal definition, and that in a nlanner which 
aftenvards enlivened the controversy between Dupanlonp, 
Deschanlps, and hÍlnself. The ,york ,vhere,,-ith Deschanlps 
regaled his Christnlas Day "-as that of proposing no less than 
ten anathemas; 1 for if the Fathers could not propose things 
in Council, they could send a suggestion to the cOlnn1Ïttee. 
Ten ne,v anathelnas dated expressly on the K atiyity of our 
Lord by a Christian bishop! That day Reisach died. 
1 ,JIa1'tin's Collection, p. 91. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Iatters of Discipline-Remarks of Friedrich on the :Morals of the Clergy-Also 
on the 'Var against :l\1odern Constitutions - 
Iorality of recent Jesuit 
Teaching-Darboy's Speech-::\Ielcher's Speech-A Dinner Party of Falli- 
bilists-One of Il1fallibilists-Gratry-Debate on the Morals of the Clergy. 


THE Draft Decrees on discipline now in the hands of the 
bishops affected their relnaining rights. It had taken 
three hundred years to develop the practical effects of the 
legisl'ltion of Trent in curtailing those rights. The position 
and spirit of the bishops at the opening of the Council of Trent, 
as conlpared ,vith those of their successors at the Vatican, may 
be illustrated by that of British peers in contrast ,vith that of 
French senators of the Second Empire. Paolo Sarpi may say 
that the prelates entered Trent as bishops and left it as parsons; 
but it ,vas long before new regulations had ,vorn dow-n old 
procedure 80 far that an Archbishop of Paris, for instance, 
could be treated in the manner in ,vbich ,ve have seen Darboy 
treated. The bishops, ho'wever, no\v feared, says "litelleschi, lest 
their office should be further nlutilated. 
According to Friedrich (p. 88), ,yhen, at one of the first 
meetings of the German and Hungarian prelates, Strossnlayer 
said that the matter before them ,vas the resignation of their 
con
ctive rights and the centring of the whole in the hands of 
the Pope, he ,vas ridiculed; but when he repeated that stateInent 
on Saturday, January 8th, it 'was received with universal assent. 
On the other hand, ROlnan ecclesiastics ,vere alarIned at the 
pretensions of the bishops. T\vo Donlinicans begged Cardinal 
Hohenlohe to use his influence to prevent the Germans froIn 
speaking as extravagantly as the French. 'It is really frightful,' 
they said; ,'v hat is to become of Rome? These bishops ,vant 
spiritual decentralisation.' Friedrich now thinks that he begins 
to see ,vhat is the religious principle of the R{)nlan clergy- 
domination, as a Ineans of existence. The bearing of this 
renlark on spiritual decentralisation rests on the fact that 
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spiritual causes referred to Rome bring money to the bureaux, 
and the bureaucracy are the clergy. 
The professional obseryations of Friedrich on the Drafts 
touching discipline give insight into certain interior aspects 
of Romanisnl, "'Ç\T hich affect not onl y its o,vn condition,. but, 
through it, affect all society- "... e therefore let hiln speak 
directly (p. 89, ff.) :- 
'The first chapter on the Office of a Bishop closes so abruptly that only 
at the end is it said that bishops must be examples for the flock. It is, 
however, praiseworthy that they are told to take the lead of the faithful 
even in knowledge. Alas for this pious wish! It will be as it has been! 
Further on, the words" let ecclesiastical discipline be maintained" strike 
the eye, and that in respect of the m1tlieres sltbintrodtwtæ, or YVVUíKE"S' uvv- 
fíuuKTm, in which character the parsonage cooks appear. This reglùation is 
the nlost insulting imaginable; the most degrading for the parish priest, 
the nlost lowering and hun1iliating for the curates; altogether a dark spot 
in Church life. No regulation stands in such glaring contrast with Canons 
and Councils. It is a great offence against Christian morality, by which 
it is forbidden that anyone should be placed in proximate occasion of 
sin; but in this manner the independence of a clergyman, and the placing 
of him in proxinlate occasion of sin, are connected together. The 
Fathers of the Council must themselves say whether this is or is not the 
greatest of cankers in the life of the clergy. They can tell whether it is 
necessary to direct the attention of the Council to this sore spot. One of 
the Fathers of the Council himself told me that he once spent a night in 
a parsonage where the rural dean (Dechant) and the cook were parents of 
both curates. It is said in the Draft, De vita et honestate cle'J'icm'ltm: "If 
a clergyman, unmindful of his own dignity, is given to imnlodest defile- 
nlents or to inlpure concubinage, or dares either in his house or elsewhere 
to have a woman of whom suspicion may be entertained, or to seek her 
company, let him be proceeded against, with the penalties prescribed by 
the sacred Canons, especially by the Council of Trent, and that "without 
noise or the fornls of a trial, only by simple inquiry into the truth of the 
facts." But what will this avail1 Those directions have long existed, 
yet things go on as of old, and any such directions must necessarily be 
insufficellt. 'Vhy is not the regulation of the ancient Church once l110re 
taken up, and carried through with a finn hand, according to which every 
wOlnan, except nearest relations, was suspected, and was not to be adn1Ìtted 
to the house of a clergynlan 
 If our Church-princes of to-day will not 
return to the old regulation, which indeed sufficed not to hinder all 
excesses, and if they are incapable of finding new and better ones, it would 
be preferable, at all events, and would involve less responsibility for them, 
if they allowed their clergy to marry outright rather than give them up to 
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arrangements which place their reputation in so ambiguous a light. The 
fact that this subject had to be brought forward here in its regular place 
IS sad enough, and should be taken as proof that we cannot go on in the 
present way. Has it not already conle to this, in certain dioceses, that 
the bishops find themselves obliged to hush up, rather than to punish 1 
, Further on, in the sanle chapter, it is said, " 'Vhile they preach to the 
people due reverence and obedience towards the powers of this world, let 
theln all with one n1Ìnd and heart, taking counsel together and uniting 
their" deliberations and strength, earnestly nlaintain the rights of the 
Church and of this Holy See, so that their conllnon guard and defence 
may more perfectly assure the interests of the common cause; but let 
them admit of nothing which will lower the honour and dignity of their 
rank, and let thell1 keep the adnlOllltions of the Council of Trent on this 
point under their eye." These sentences are doubtless well meant; but, 
practically, will be without result. Nothing is gained by such general 
propositions. This being self-evident, nothing should be said in Decrees 
of a Council beyond the laying down of positiye directions. The con- 
clusion of the chapter is vague, but, perhaps, very dangerous. "\Ve 
require princes and nIagistrates to cover and protect the sacred chief 
pastors (antistites) and nlÌ11Ìsters of the Church, and their most excellent 
work, with their powerful patronage and defence, that dne h01W1tl', respect, 
and obedience nl,ay be paid by all to the ecclesittstical authority. Knowing 
that bishops promote not only the cause of the Church, but also that of 
their nations, and that above all the boldness and wickedness of men who 
perversely seek to luislead n1Ìl1ds and corrupt nlanners lnay be restrained 
and constrained by thenl in the exercise of their pastoral office." 
'First of all, what is nleant here by "nlOst excellent or highest work 
(opt imam opeTflm)? who are included in by all (ab O1nnibus)? Not only is 
honour to be paid to the spiritual authority by all, but obedience. Accord- 
ing to the notes, by all includes princes and nations; that by the Council 
princes and nations luay be moved to venerate the sacred pastors, and to 
render thenl obedience and reverence. Are we to understand that the 
unbelievers and nlÌsbelieyers in a State are to pay obedience to the bishops? 
Does this wrap up the lnediæval notion that heretics after all are under 
the jurisdiction of the Catholic Church, as Bishop l\Iartin lately gave hinl- 
self out as the bishop of the heretics in his diocese 1 .Also that unbelievers 
have no nIoral right of existence, and so on? And what is meant by the 
concluding words 1 Do they Ì1llply that the bishops have a right of inter- 
fering with the freedolll of the press, of belief, and of conscience as granted 
by IHodern constitutions? A General Council should speak clearly and 
definitely. 1 


1 "r e should be curious to know if the writer would now comment on these 
terms so doubtfully. Further study would probably have given greater de- 
cision. The meaning of the obedience of princes and nations was as distinct 
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, But who would have believed that in the second chapter on the Resi- 
dence of Bishops a condmllllatioll of the constitutional usages of lllodern 
tÏ1ues should be attmllpted, even indirectly? It provides that bishops 
must not be absent from their sees more than two, or at the utnlost three, 
months in a year, whether continuously or at intervals. Such absence 
cannot be allowed even for causes otherwise adll1Ítted as lawful-alias j'w'e 
admissis-except by express pern1Íssion of the Pope, or, in the United 
Greek Churches, .without the pernÜssion of the Patriarch. One is here COlll- 
pelIed to ask, Could not those cases have been foreseen in which seats in 
Upper Houses are permanently connected with lllany bishoprics. 'Vhythis 
needless increase of requests for dispensation 1 But, according to the 
Civilta Cattolica, it is only as compelled by existing circunlstances that 
bishops can properly take part in the objectionable constitutional life. It is 
said in the notes that the necessity of an express apostolic pern1Ïssion is 
to be remenlbered as being even now required by the constitution of 
Boniface .VIII.-Sancta synodlts-even if there exists one of the four 
grounds of absence admitted as legitullate by the Council of Trent in its 
twenty-third session. These four grounds were, visiting the thresholds of 
the apostles (i.e., Rome), attending provincial synods, attending a General 
Assembly in which ecclesiastics are wont to sit, or discharging an office or 
duty to the State connected with the Churches thelllseives. But (sa)rs 
the note) because the Decrees of Urban YIII. cOlltenlplate assenlblies of 
a kind which do not at present exist, nlelltion of this as a just cause of 
absence was omitted in the Decree, in which also was Olnitted, for a sin1Ïlar 
reason, nlention of discharging an office or duty to the State. Thus the 
Challlbers which have taken the place of those ancient assemblies do not 
exist for the Curia, or it feels bound to ignore theln-quite in harmony 
with Jesuit fanta8ies, Should the session of the Challlber last 11lore than 
three months, those Bavarian bishops who are nleIubers of the Reichsrath 
would require an express pern1Ïssion fronl the Pope to fulfil their duty to 
the State. They might receive from the Pope a prohibition against staying 
any longer at the Reichsrath and fulfilling their obligations as citizens. 
Very edifying for our governments and States! They, however, would 
know how to help thmllselves, and would sÍInply withdraw such a seat 
from the bishop.' 
Friedrich then dwells on the ne,y contrivance of centrali- 
sation by "Thich every n1etropolitan is ordered, before pub- 
lishing the acts of a Provincial Synod, to send thelll to ROIne. 
The Curia is not to give them any fonnal approbation, but 
to correct tltem, should anything seem to call for correction. 
as possible from that of the obedience of private persons, whether Catholics or 
heretics. The Church i5 all through the movement proceeding, as 'llwtlter of 
cidlllllmanity, to secure the obedience of rulers and States. 
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After this they are to be issued as the acts of the Provincial 
S
nod. To execute this feat of shaping provincial decrees 
,vi thin the chambers of the Curia, Pius IX. had appointed a 
new Board or Congregation. Friedrich calls this a new' cen- 
sorship. That 'would appear to mean that ,vhereas formerly 
only private authors required an imprimatur', now even the 
collective episcopate of a province requires one. It ,vould, 
however, seem to involve more than a censorship, because 
the ne'v matter inserted in Rome has to go before the ,vorld 
under the prO"vincial names. Authors were not compelled to 
:f:'ltber the corrections of the censor. They could leave the 
,york unpublished. 
That sense of impending danger to the Church \vhich, 
of late years, had weighed on lnany Catholics, arose not a 
little from the moral teaching of the Jesuits, whose in- 
. fluence, under the smile of the Pope, they sa,v gradually 
rIsIng. Out of regard for the honour of the Church, many 
R,olnan Catholics suppressed the horror they felt at what 
they discovered in the books of the Jesuits. Only those 
,vho have read some books-those which reflect the modern 
phases of their moral teaching-can appreciate the weight 
that must have lain on the hearts of some good men ,vhen 
striving to uphold before their imagination the Church as the 
perfection of beauty. Among the disciples of the Church of 
Rome are many who liold close to the Christian side of her 
theology, and seem to forget its Pagan side; many who avoid 
what is material in her cult, and, by aid of that same theology, 
cherish spiritual "worship; many "rho turn to the noble morals 
of the .Gospel, from the lo,yer and ever deteriorating lllorais of 
the schools; and many to whom the secular spirit of the Papacy 
and the earthly empire ailned at by the Jesuits are repugnant. 
Friedrich learned, in Rome, that those who confess to the 
Jesuits are not to be trusted. Anyone who ,vill read even one 
hundred pages out of the seven hundred of Gury's Casus 
Consc'ientiæ would not think of trusting-"would only think of 
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pitying any creature into ,vhose head the principles of that 
bad book had been put. Friedrich evidently does not repeat 
any light talk ,,,hen he says that he heard it stated, upon 
good authority, that the Jesuits in Ronle ,vere in the habit 
of elnploying 'VOlnen as lures to procure the overthro\v of Inen 
,,,ho stood in their way, which ,,"omen ","'ould then return to 
tbe Jesuit confessionals as penitent l\Iagdalenes; and this, he 
adds, the Pope kno'v
 right ,,"'ell. 'Vhen Vitelleschi speaks of 
the evils arising from severity against errors of the intel1
ct, 
and indulgence to errors of the ,viII, he Ineans ,vhat 'we should 
describe as strictness as to Papal principles, and laxity as to 
moral practices. 
According to Vitelleschi, Darboy had only to stretch out 
his hand to take a Cardinal's hat. The Í1npression that this 
,vas the case, and the ternlS on ,vhich he ,vas known to stand 
,vith the Curia, gave great interest to his first appearance in 
the desk, ,vhich took place on the 19th of January. Ho\v 
gladly ,vould the Curia have seen him stretch forth his hand 
in the direction ,vhere the hat hung; but no, he reached it 
out in that direction ,vhere he had only reproaches to 
gather. l 
"Ve are told that we are not to Inake long speeches, but I have a 
great deal to say. 'Ve are told again not to repeat what has been said 
by others; but at the same time we are kept shut up in this Hall, 
where for the most part we cannot understand one another; we are 
not allowed to examine the stenographic reports of our speeches, and 
the only answer made to our representations is always the SaIne, "The 
Pope wills it." I do not know, therefore, what has been said by the 
speakers who have preceded me.' 
He then went on to speak of the rights of the bishops, of their 
degradation by the ROIuan centralising system, of 'the caves 
,vherein the ROlnan doctors haye buried themselves fronl the 
light of day,' etc. Two sayings are ascribed to him after this 
5peech. The first, , Like COllclé, I have thro,vn my marshal's 
baton into the ll1idst of the enenlY ;' and the second, 'This Hall 


1 Quirinus, p. 195. 
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is deaf, dUlllb, and blind.' Hard as it ,vas for the Curia to 
listen to Darboy, ,vith his diooese of t,,
o lllillions of nOlninal 
Catholics, it is said that they 'vere even lllore pained by the 
language of 1\lelchers of Cologne, whose diocese counted one 
Illillion, and froln ,vhom anirnadversions were not expecteJ. 
The fear of the French troops forsaking Rome saved the 
Archbishop of Paris froln the tinkling of the lnystic bell; 
but it arrested the metropolitan of the Rhine Province. 
l\Ielchers strongly objected to the increase of centralisation 
in Rome, and advocated decentralisation. He declared that, as 
no\v enlployed, dispen:;ations froln ROlne were not necessary. 
Cardinal De Luca interrupted hin1, and told hiln tlJat he ,vas 
not speaking to the point, and that he Inust send his proposals 
to the COllullission. He replied that he had sent his proposals 
to ROlne long ago, and had received no ans"
er; and then 
proceeded ,,'ith his speech. An attack on centralisation and 
on dispensations, fro1l1 such a prelate, ,vas a practical lnatter 
in Rome, as much as in 1\lanchester would be a movelnent to 
cut off all the custolners in SOlne great county. 
On the 23rd and 24-th of January, Cardinal Hohenlohe gave 
t"TO dinner parties-the first to Fallibilists, and the second to 
Infallibilists. At the fornler, Hefele, \vho now reappears on 
the scene, no longer as theologian, but as Bishop of Rottenburg, 
cOlllplained that he had lost the Ï1nportant sitting of that morn- 
ing through an order fronl Cardinal Antonelli to attend the 
baptisnl of a child of the ex-Duke of ParIna, ,vhich eleven 
other prelates ,,,ho like hilll had apartnlents in the Quirinal 
,vere also obliged to attend, and at ,,,hich six Cardinals gave 
their presence. Ex-princes pass heré, says FrieJrich, as if 
thpy "'ere reigning ones; but he doubts if the Council ,viII 
replace them on their thrones. Friedrich, influenced by the 
contrast of Hefele's learning 'with the lack of it in l11any 
bishops, evidently overrates hÏ111 as a councillor. To prove 
that he ,vas skilled in parlialnentary usages, he quotes an 
observation of Hefele which lllight be taken to prove the 
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opposite, namely, that tbe Rules sho,yed that their framers 
had never sat in a large asselnbly. They sho,yed that the 
fralners had minutely studied the usages of such assenlblies, 
and perfectly knew ,vhat ,,"oulcl ans,ver their own end. That 
end ,vas not to secure a cOlnbination of order with freedonl 
, 
of proposition and debate, but to secure order without free- 
dom of proposition, and ,vith halnpered forms of speaking. 
For this end the Rules ,vere ,veIl devised, and some of their 
bad features had Hefele's sanction. 
Archbishop l\Ielchers of Cologne did not flatter Friedrich by 
telling hin1, ,vhat he already kne,v, that his Grace had forbidden 
his theological students to go to the faculty at ::\Iunich. His 
Grace, 
ays Friedrich, did kno,v the name of Döllinger, but 
not that of Reithmayer; and as to those of the younger pro- 
fessors, not the name of one. The Archbishop of l\Iunich was 
not able to resist the temptation of telling Friedrich, as a good 
story, that when the bishops at Fulda, in the previous autumn, 
spoke of recolnmending Friedrich's Church History to the 
clergy, as a work ,vhich they ought to procure, his Grace of 
Cologne confessed that he did not kno,v the name of the book. 
The pendant which the author archly bangs to this tale is, 
that .when the copy of that ,york ,vhich he had presented to 
his Grace of 
Iunich fell, after sOlne years, again into his hands, 
it had never been opened. 
One of the explanations of the Archbishop of l\Iunich to the 
Bavarian ambassador in Rome ,vas that the appearance in his 
organ, the Pastoral Blatt, of the recent Bull on Censures, or 
Excommunications, 'vas not a promulgation of it in his diocese, 
for it had only been copied by the paper, ,vithout any authority 
from the Ordinary. Bishop Förster of Breslau mentioned ho\v 
Ketteler ""as going to propose, in the meeting of German and 
Hungarian prelates, that they should disavo\v the letters in 
the ..L-tu[JsbuJyj Gazette J' but, said Förster, 've stand too high, 
and besides, the letters contain too many truths. Some one at 
table threw out the idea that the best thing to be done \yould 
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be to give the Drafts of Decrees to the bishops, and let them go 
honle and study them for a year or t"yo, and then return and 
discuss them. They had come to Rome ,vithout books. Points 
of the greatest gravity in doctrine and discipline were laid 
before thenl for decision, and, as everyone knew, it ,,"as 
difficult to find help in the libraries of ROlne. Even that of 
the Vatican ,vas closed, not only upon every holy day, but also 
on all those days on which General Congregations ""rere held. 
The bishops ,vere not allo,ved to take either books or manu- 
scripts out of the libraries; still more, both in the 'T atican 
library and the Vatican archives, the order had been given 
tha t nothing bearing on the Council should be delivered to 
them. Their regret at this was lessened by the discovery that 
the libraries contained scarcely any Inodern theological ""yorks, 
especially German ones. In his day, Addison remarked that 
hooks ,vere not the attractions you ,vent to see in an Italian 
. library.. But, of recent years, a real library of books, in addition 
to the old celebrated one of manuscripts, had been added at the 
Vatican. It was not catalogued, and was not open to the public. 
Some one in the COlTIpany stated that it ,vas now understood 
that theologians ,vere to be brought into the Council in order to 
defend the Drafts of Decrees. So far as the Tlleologi .Jlino'l'es, 
or doctors, ,vere concerned, Friedrich thought this improbable; 
and as to the higher theologians, or bishops, he wondered ,vbo 
they were to be. Can anyone fancy, he said, such a nlan as 
Sene strey being treated as a theologian? At Trent, ,,"ith the 
ideas then prevailing of ,,,"hat constituted a theologian, he ,yould 
not have been dreamed of; but he passes in Rome as learned 
because he is a pupil and a favourite of the Jesuits; and by 
their standard, indeed, adds his countryman, he lTIay even pass 
as holy, understanding so ,yell as he does the principle that 
the end sanctifies the means. 
As to what Friedrich next relates, we can only say that the 
ascertained fact for history, in her present stage, is that the 
following are things ,vhich a learned professor, ,,,ith a position 
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and character to take care of, deliberately publishes, and things 
,vhich the gravest men receive. Friedrich relates how' ,,,hen 
Senestrey was seeking the bishopric, King 1\laximilian II. ,vas in 
Rome, anà often visited Theiner, ,vhose faIlle all Germans prized. 
His rooms in the Vatican, off the Via dei Giardini Pontificali, 
well known to scholars, are often pointed out to visitors going 
up to,vards the sculpture gallery by the present circuitous 
approach. Here the royal visitor would chat ,vith the learned 
, Prefect of the Archives, and enjoy the landscape. At that tilne 
Theiner had no better friend than Sene strey, ,,,,ho, kno\ving that 
Theiner ,vas in bad odour with the Jesuits, sho,ved himself very 
hostile to them, so that even his experienced friend confessed 
to Friedrich that he bad allo,ved bimself to be deceived. This 
ROlllan tale is followed by a Bava rian one. A person ,veIl 
acquainted \vith official circles told Friedrich that Sene strey 
actually offered bis services to the government, saying that if 
appointed bishop, in case the other prelates ever entertained 
anything disagreeable to the government, be ,yould give infor- 
mation and do everything to counter\vork them. In January 
1872 Friedrich heard Sene strey nalned in a company "There one 
was present w"ho had been a companion of King l\Iaxin1Ïlian II. 
on his journey to Rome, and ,vho broke out saying:- 
, Yes, that man talked so much in Rome to King l\iaximilian II. and 
his suite against the Jesuits and against the n1Ïsgovernnlent of ROlne, 
that the King said, That is the right man! He nlust be the bishop!' 
No sooner ,vas be in the bishopric than it proved that the king 
had lost bis subject, the governlnent its supporter, Theiner his 
friend, and that the whole of Senestrey belonged to the Jesuits. 
The cOlllpany of the second day, January 24th, consisted 
of lnfallibilists. Before dinner Friedrich was introduced to 
Sene strey, \
ho _ looking at- him, said roughly, 'So you are 
Professor Friedrich,' and turned his back. At table l{etteler 
broke out in loud denunciation of the letters of Quirinus. 
This Friedrich knew 'vas Ineant for hiIn, for although the 
bishop has since then laid the sin at the door of Lord Acton, 
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he seen1S at that time to have suspected Friedrich. He blamed 
a statem
nt that a certain piece of distinctive attire, not worn 
by any other bishop in t.he "Test, bad been granted to Bishop 
Lavig.erie of Algiers to adorn his shoulders, as a means of 
,yinning his vote; As if, said I{etteler, the whole episcopate 
,vas to be bought by a bit of dress! 'Ve do not remelnber that 
Quirinus said that they 'vere all to be bought by it. Our im- 
pression is that he only said sOlnething to the effect that it "
as 
incredible how far that sort of thing did go with them. Con- 
sidering their training and habits, \vith us the thing incredible 
,vollld be that things of that sort should not go far ,vith them. 
And their const,ant study is to lllake things of that sort go far 
,vith all n1ankind. But the sally of Ketteler was -responded to 
by the J\Iilitary Bishop of Prussia, N amszano'wski, who might be- 
supposed to be even more than others susceptible of colour and 
decoration. He, evidently not being well read in Quirinus, 
missed the point of Ketteler's protest, and said, 'Quite right, 
brother of l\Iainz. The same offer was made to me just at the 
outset, but I repelled such an imputation ,vith contelllpt.' This 
luckless reply probably made Friedrich think of his o,vn visit 
from the much-vested Count Prelate W -. The eye of 
J{etteler flashed. Friedrich, who sat next to Nalllszano,vski, 
hinted that he had l11issed the point of Bishop Ketteler, who 
ranted on- tobte weiter. When he had finished his tirade he 
looked Friedrich in the eye, as if to see ,vhether he "ras not 
,yell abashed. 'But I had no occasion to fear Ketteler, and 
looked him in the eye quite as sharply.' Just after coffee the 
voice of Ketteler lnade the room ring,-' The chief advantage 
of the Council so far is, that the bishops learn to kno\v one 
another, and to compare experience. For in his o,vn diocese, 
of course, a bishop never hears the truth from his clergy, in con- 
sequence of his imllleasurably higher jurisdiction.' Friedrich, 
being the only priest present, said to N amszano\vski, ' Ketteler 
must lead a pretty regiment, when his clergy dare not tell 
him the truth. Anyone ,vho \vants to hear the truth, and can 
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bear to hear it, ,vill hear it.' He added that ,vere it not for 
the impropriety of provoking a scene in the house of Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, he would indignantly repel this insult to the whole 
of the lo\ver clergy. :Xone of the bishops intin1ated any dissent 
from the vie\v of Ketteler, while Senestrey, and Leonrod of 
Eichstädt, simpered approbation. But here Friedrich inserts 
a note saying, Time has sho,vn that Ketteler kne,v the lo\ver 
clergy better than I did. 
Just at this time came another token that the content or 
indifference ,vith which the Roman Catholic ,vorld ,vatched 
the impending change in its Church and creed ,vas broken 
in exceptional cases. An accomplished French oratorian, a 
melnber of the Academy, Father Gratry, published a letter on 
January 18th, which in almost any other country than France, 
cOIning from such a Inan on such a subject, at such a moment, 
,vould have caused, not a passing talk, but a profound impres- 
sion. All the abuse was no longer for Döllinger and 1\Ionta- 
lembert. Father Gratry had a share allotted to hiln, sufficient 
to prove his Í1nportance. 'Does God need your lies?' ,vas a 
question he repeated ,,
ith solen1nity, as he d,velt on the false 
decretals and on the falsifications even of the breviary. His 
French clearness and point sent these reproaches home so as to 
be extreillely cutting. It seen1ed as if accusing' the Church' of 
lying and forgery ,yas a sin not to be forgiven. Fe,v things 
,yere more di
couraging for those ,,,ho hoped that n10ral ground 
still relnained for a reformation ,yithin the Church of ROlne 
, 
than the perfect ease ,vith ,vhich the benefits of the lying and 
the forgery ,vere accepted, and the fury,vith ,vhich the crÏ1ne 
of lnentioning those incidents was denounced. 'False decretals 
as llluch as you like,' said Veuillot, 'but the sense of the false 
decretals is the faith of the Church ;' 1 so, if God had not needed 
the lies the Church had assimilated them. Father Gratry, 
aid 
the Civiltá, never tires of calling the school ,yhich teaches 
pontifical infallibility, a school of error. Does he kno,v,yhere 
J Vol. i., p. 235" 
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that school has fixed its abode, and holds its chair? If he 
does not kno,v, ,ve shall tell him. Its honle is ROlne, its chair 
is that of the Roman Pontiff, is that of St. Peter.' 1 Father 
Hyacinth said, at a later tilne, , God never has need of lies, but 
lies often have need of God, and they are never so po,verful as 
",.hen they present themselves in His name.' 2 
Still, the ,veight of,vTath continued to fall upon t,he original 
offender. The Unitá Cattolica of January 25th, in the letter 
of its 1\Iunich correspondent, called Döllinger a bag of ,vind 
and a ,vhited sepulchre, and suggested that the Archbishop of 
l\Iunich should prohibit theological students froln attending his 
classes. Just at this time the Unitá ,vas intent upon settling 
everything by the la,vs of the Council,--:-one day saying that no- 
thing could stop duelling but the la"Ts of the Council; another 
day that suicide could not be checked but by rene,vil1g the 
canon la"T against the menlory of suicides. A fe,v days later 
(Feb. 2nd), parliaments are called puppet-sho,,,"s in cOlnparison 
,vith the Council. 'Oh! if parlialnents ,vere only l110delled on 
the Council! But for that ,,"e must have bishops for deputies.' 
If bishops ,vere to be prefects, as 1\1. Veuillot foretold, and also 
deputies, as Don 1\1argotti suggested, all the ,,"orld ,vould soon 
resemble the 1\Iodel 
 St.ate. But be this as it nlay, the Unitá 
sho,vs that Dr. Döllinger in his ,yorks 'has ahvays hidden a 
rebellious spirit under a learning "w.hich ,vas often that of a 
charlatan.' 
In the General Congregation of the 21st, as the Cyprian 
Archbishop ,vho said l\fass used the Oriental rite, the Fathers 
,vould have been unable to folIo,,", but the 1\Iaster of the Cere- 
lllonies, lifting up his voice, gave a signal for each important 
nlovement. 3 In the Congregation of the 1\Ionday, Strossmayer 
spoke for an hour and a quarter (Tagelruch, p. 133). He insisted 
that reform ,vas called for, and refornl fronl the Pope do,vn- 
1 Serie VII., vol. ix., p. 685. 
2 Letter to the Débats, printed in Lo Concilo du T""atican, et 10 lIIou:ve.mcn.t 
Anti-infaillibiliste, vol. ii., p. 63. 
3 Acta Sanctæ Sl>dis, v., p. 341. 
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"
arc1s and moreover that the \vhole of the canon la,v should 
, 
be reforlued. On the follo'wing Tuesday, this last proposition 
"
as supported by the Bishop of Saluzzo. On the saIne day, a 
speaker not named regretted that the ,vord 'concubinage' should 
have been used, as it gave occasion to the \vodd to say that 
celibacy ,,
as a failure. Friedrich, \vhile vehelnentIy sharing 
this regret, admits that no means \vere suggested for doing 
away ,vith concubinage or imlllorality. The Curia, ho\veyer, 
could not be blalued for the scandal caused by the discussion 
on this lllatter of discipline. No one of the official organs ever 
breathed a word on the subject. l\fonsignor Guérin, whose 
history, says the preface to the second edition, reproduces the 
Council entire, n1ight never have heard of this subject, and the 
same is the case \vith Sambin. The Acta Sanctæ Sedis, even in 
Latin, are equally reserved. The title of the Draft Decree on 
tbe general subject of the life of the clergy is. nlentioned in 
Fl'ond. Henceforth we cease to be able to check the state- 
lnents of the unauthorised \vriters by those of the Acta Sanctæ 
Sedis as to the names of those \vho spoke on given days. That 
anlount of information \vas no In ore afforded. One day the 
record was that five spoke, another seven, and so forth. 'Yho 
the speakers were, \vhat they spoke upon, what they said about 
it, ,vere nlatters s\vallo\ved up in the pontifical secret. 
On the sallIe day, the challenge to the College of Cardinals to 
reforIl1 itself \vas taken up by Cardinal Di Pietro, \vho admitted 
that such a delnand might have been reasonable at Trent, at 
\vhich tÏ1ne the Cardinals held lllany pluralities, but at the 
present day it \vas groundless. The only reforll1 no,v called 
for was a financial one, as the revenue of the Cardinals \vas 
not adequate. He told the Fathers that if they only kne\y all, 
the Cardinals \vere not to be enyied. This even Friedrich 
admits, saying that not once during the Uouncil had the Pope 
sUlnnloned thenl to hear their opinions. 
On January 27th, Simor, PriInate of Hungary, spoke on the 
life of the clergy, and recolnmended the' common life.' l\lartin 
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of Paderborn also advised that the cooks 1 should be superseded, 
and that C common life' should be resorted to. 1\Iartin had 
appealed to Cardinal Hohenlohe to support him in a proposal 
that Protestant clergYlllen ,vho \vanted to join the Church of 
Rome should have both marriage and the cup in the Lord's 
Supper conceded to them. Verot, Bishop of Savannah, spoke 
on the breviary. He urged revision, stating that he durst not, 
,vithout subjecting himself to condel11nation, say ,vhat 'vas in 
the breviary from Augustine. Hereupon the bell of Cardinal 
De Angelis rang loudly, and Verot ,vas told that the Fathers 
could not be spoken of in that manner. As ,ve understand 
'T erot, he had not found fault ,vith the Fathers. The sons 
,yould not allow one another to say ,vhat the fathers had said. 
The American ,vaited a moment, ,vent on, and said the same 
thing of Gregory the Great. N o\v came a second call to order, 
and he ,vas told that if he ,vould not speak on another subject, 
he must leave the desk. So, after a fe'v ,vords more, he did 
leave it (Tagebllch, p. 138). The Prince Archbishop of Obniitz 
asked if the Primate of Hungary ,vas ready to lead the' comillon 
life' ,vith the canons of his chapter, adding that he should not 
object to lead it ,,,ith his o,vn chapter, but he feared that the 
canons of Olmiitz ,vould object. The follo,ving day, 1\lelchers 
of Cologne supported the vie,ys of Verot as to the breviary. 
He censured the proposal to introduce lay brothers into the 
parsonages instead of the cooks. It would be better if the 
latter could be altogether got rid of; but as that ,vas scarcely 
to be expected, it ,vould be well to require tbat they should be 
fifty years of age, or at least forty. On the 31st of January, 
Bishop Dinkel of Augsburg is said to have spoken against 
concubinage in the strict sense, but allo,ving it to the clergy 
in a wider sense. 2 


1 We use Friedrich's word. Housekeeper is the one generally employed in 
languages other than the German. 
2 Fromman, p. 96. As a Protestant author, Fromman is hardly ever quoted 
by us; but he is so careful, and in this case so specific as to date and person, 
that we do not feel at liberty to suppress his statement. 
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Perhaps, as, about the middle of January, men in the 
Englishel' Gal'len, or Park, of l\Iunich, lifted their hats to the 
Provost as he took his afternoon ,valks, they Inight fancy that 
the spare figure was ,veigbted with rather more than a scholar's 
gravity, and that the countenance bore signs of introspection 
Inore intense than comes of mere thought. N eitber tbe passing 
carriages, nor the race of Isar rolling rapidly,. neither the fine 
effects of the westering sun behind the steeples of the city, nor 
the pleasant vie,v fr0111 the brow beyond the river, could fix tbe 
old man)s well-lighted eye. That eye ,vas then \vatching the 
process ,yhich ,vas putting the faith and labour of seventy years 
to a cruel test. The Church he had toiled to rehabilitate before 
the intellect of the Fatherland, striving, by letters, to connect 
her more finnly ,vith the past, and to equip her nlore nobly for 
the future, had been cast into tbe cauldron. The very basis of 
dogma ,vas to be changed. 'Yhat his teachers had taught hun, 
"That he for nearly half a century had been teaching his pupils 
as the indispensable test of additional doglnas, was no\v to be 
dispensed with, and a new. standard ,vas to be set up, ,vhich, he 
had learned and taught, was not of authority. The adoption 
of that standard "ould change the relation of the Church to 
the Bible and to the Fathers, to General Councils and to the 
Episcopate, to the people and the king, to letters and all lights, 
to liberties, constitutions, and every human hope. Principles 
\vhich had been charged upon theIn by Protestants, and ,yhich 
they had resented, saying that the accusers confounded opinion 
,yith dognla, Court luaxÏIns ,,,ith statute, ,vere no"T lifting their 
heads in a General Council. He had striven in silence to ayert 
the evil ,vithout raising a conflict of persons or nanles. But 
no\v the Infallibilists felt their conscience oppressed by having 
to recognise lnnl, and those like-u1inded ,vith hiln, as Catholics. 
They could not enjoy the fulness of their own bplief as long as 
the Churcb tolerated his creed. And the Infallibilists ,vpre tbe 
Pope, tbe Curia, the Jesuits, and the ll1ajority of the bishops, at 
least of the nonlÎnal ones. Just as surely as the shado,,
s ,yere 
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lengtbening on the snow, as surely as tbe breath of ,vinter ,yas 
binding the streams, so surely ,vas the cold hand of absolutism, 
thrice absolute, closing in like a vice upon the Church, compress- 
ing her into a sect shut up ,vithin the ,viII of a single person. 
If there was yet a hope, it rested in the strong help ,vhich God 
often gives to the effort of one self-risking man. The moment 
,vas come either to run all hazards and trust to that blessing, or to 
float dO\Vll the streanl like one of those \vinter leaves on the Isar. 
It was on the 19th of January, just ,vhen Gratry was 
issuing the first of his letters, and ,vhen Da.rboy thre'v his 
marshal's baton into the midst of the enemy, that in the 
quiet house in V on del' Tann Street, the formidable name of 
Döllinger was signed to a protest against the Infallibilist 
Address. Through the A'llgsburg Gazette, this presently rang 
all over Germany, and a little later echoed in every corner of 
Europe. 'One hundred and eighty millions of human beings 
are to be compelled, by threats of exclusion from the Church, 
of privation of the sacraments, and of eternal damnation, to 
believe and profess ,,
hat hitherto the Church has never 
believed or taught.' So began an appeal destined to elicit 
proof that large nlunbers of educated ROllmn Catholics, under 
all their external quiet, ,vere agitated; and that at the same 
time the lnasses, whatever little opinions they might have, were 
as to action completel)" under the dominion of the priests.! 
Few instances of the ,yay in ,vhich, under the friction of a 
historical struggle, terms alter their signification, are lllore 
curious than the change which w'as now passing upon the terl11 
'Catholic.' The Court party had long forced it to stand for the 
opposite of Liberal. N o\v a further step ,vas taken. Döllinger 
"
as proudly told by the oracular Civiltá that ,vhen he asserted 
that Catholics did not belie'Ce any matters ,yith dii'ine fa'ith, but 
those in which di
sent excluded from the Church, he con- 
founded mere divine faith ,vith divine Catholic faith. Not so, 


1 Fl'ildberg, p. 495. Also reprinted separately in Stimmen aU8 de'l' Kat/w- 
lisclten .Kirclw. 
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cried the Civiltá. Dissent from 'what is believed with divine 
faith, that is, on the authority of the "r ord of God, taints not 
a man \vith heresy; but dissent from \vhat is believed ,vith 
Catholic faith, that is, on the authority of definitions of the 
Church, does so taint hiln. Here the epithet 'divine' is made 
to denote \vhat tolerates difference of views, and the epithet 
, Catholic' to denote \vhat does not. And it is adnlitted that 
things may be believed by divine faith independently of the 
sanction of the Church. It follo\vs that her sanction cannot 
form the basis of divine faith, but the basis only of Catholic 
faith. This is but an unconscious confirnlation of the obvious 
truth that all that can be done by such a standard of faith as 
that set up by Rome is, not to determine ,vhat is Christian 
doctrine, but only "That are the denolninational conditions of 
membership. The venerable w'ord ' Catholic' is made to stand 
as the opposite both of 'liberal' in opinion and of 'diyine' in 
faith. The assumed superiority of divine Catholic faith over 
mere d-i'vine faith is natural to Jesuits and the Vatican. 
It was now that Dupanloup \vrote a letter to Deschamps, 
Archbishop of 
Ialines. Two days after the opening session, 
Deschanlps had published a reply to the famous pastoral of 
Dupanloup. It was at once inserted in the journals of 
Belgium, France, and Italy. Dupanloup, ,vho bad in France 
professed to expect in ROllle profound tranquillity, found hinl- 
. self /Sharply attacked. He had ,varily reserved the nlerits of 
the question for argument in the secret ear of the Counci], 
treating before the public only its accidents. But, cried Des- 
champs, you have pointed out the difficulties of a definition: 
ho\y could you have the courage to do so? 
'Yhen the brilliant Bishop of Orleans was ready for the 
press, he found that the press \vas in good keeping. 


'Father Spada [the censor] told me that an Í1nprimat'Ul" was necessary, 
and at the sanle time said that such an imprimatur would be refused to 
11le. Perhaps, l\Ionsignor, you probably will think with nle that, in 
these circunlstances, all discussion between us is impossible; and you 
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will feel it natural that I should preserve the silence befitting the posi- 
tion in which we are placed. H 
The French thus sa,v their own prelates, under their own 
flag, deprived of the right to defend opinions identified .with 
their national history. This fired Gratry, and added fresh bitters 
to the cup of the dying l\lontalembert. 
Quirinus says (p. 201):- 
, The word "freedom" has nowhere so ill a sound as at ROlne. Only 
one kind of freedom can be spoken of here-freedonl of the Church; 
and, in their favourite and accustomed manner of speech, by the Church 
is intended the Pope; and by freedom, don1Ínion over the State, accord- 
ing to the Decretals.' 
Some weeks later, Dupanloup did print his reply in Paris. 2 You, 
he said to Deschamps, ask ho,v I could have the courage to point 
to the historical difficulties of a definition of infallibility; but, 
)
1Y dear Lord, I ask you, ho,y you can have the courage to 
close your eyes to them? Repelling the idea of acclalnation, 
and insisting on a thorough sifting of the matter, he says, and 
the emphases are his o\vn:- 
'The Church in an act so solemn, one which she never recalls, ONE 
WHICH PLEDGES HER FOR EVER, ONE WHICH, UNDER PAIN OF ANATHE:
iA 
AND OF DAMNATION ETERNAL, IS LAID UPON THE FAITH OF ALL SOUL
 FOR 
ALL AGES, does not proceed inconsiderately, or without having elucidated 
all obscurities and difficulties (p. 8). . . . As to the truth of the doctrine, 
I reserve the discussion of that for the Council itself, in case the question 
is brought on (p. 9). . . . You belong not to that deplorable school of 
apologists who fancy that they are defending religion when they make 
history lie' (p. 15). 
He shows ho,v even Spalding and his associates in their pro- 
posal for a method of establishing belief in infallibility different 
from an express definition, said that such a definition .would 
'extend its effects to all past centuries, would revive all the disputes 
heretofore allayed, would afford to Protestant and to rationalistic science 
a new battle-field, and would open up to the enemies of the Church a 
discussion npon the whole field of history, and the whole of the collection 
of Papal Bulls (p. 14). Quoting 1\Ielchior Canus, he says: Peter has 


I Friedberg, p. 87. / 
2 Réponse de .JIgr. L' Ez:éque d' Orléans à lJIg]'. .Deschamps. Duniol, 1870. 
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of authority is laid low. Let us exalt it in the Church, and we shall 
save society. . . . To think that by proclaiming the infallibility of the 
Pope you will roll back the revolution is, to my view, one of those illu- 
sions which sometinles, in human societies, desperate parties make foJ' 
themselves on the eve of a suprenle crisis' (p. 27). 


Forcibly sketching the efforts of the Civiltá and the UnÍ1;erß 
to procure an acclamation, and to prevent discussion, he says, 
in allusion to the first hints :- 


"Yhat astonishlnent. was there even in Rome itself among all who 
were not in the secret, that is among very nearly all! See how, too 
soon disclosing a plan up to that time skilfully concealed, the Oiviltá 
revealed WHAT WAS IN THE AIR. And here is the fact which permits 
no one to doubt as to the real initiators of the movement. You, my 
Lord, did not conle on till after these strange acts of rashness, but 
alnong the bishops you, with 
Ionsignor Manning, did come the first. . . . 
Eight months ago, and on the 8th of July, in a special publication, you 
treated the question of opportuneness/ 


""'ithout naming l\faret, he then says that, on the part of 
Deschamps, it ,vas neither generous nor equitable to try to 
excuse his o,vn initiative by charging it upon a book not at 
the time in existence! Piling up a whole beap of provocations 
befor
 be interyened, he turns to shame the charge that he began 
the contest. 'It was in the air,' Deschamps had cried. 'Ye 
kno"
, replies Dupanloup, ,vhat rash and violent gusts brought 
it in; and God grant that it may not hereafter prove that 
, t,hey ,vho have sown the ,vind shall reap the ,vhirhvind.' 


'In our petition to the Holy Father we have allowed ourselves to 
express our astonishment that it should be demanded of judges of the 
faith that before hearing the case argued they should pronounce their 
judgnlent and sign it ' (p. 37). 
His statelnel1t of tbe condition of things before he first ,vrote 
would appear to be n1eant to depict what existed in Rome as 
be was now writing :- 


'No, it was not unaninlity as to the question debated anlong us which 
reigned ere I spoke. It was on the one side violence, and on the other 
side astonishnlent, silent and downcast. If any voice was raised, speedily 
was it covered with clanlours and insults' (p. 31). 
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This reply called do,vn frOll1 'V. euillot many pages of taunts, 
gibes, and sneers. 
l\Ieans of hUIniliating the bishops of the Opposition ,vere 
found by the sovereign, ,vhich seeln new in both kingly and 
parlialnentary ,varfare. Priests ,vrote against theIn, and the 
Pope sent to those priests for publication letters of approval, 
containing sharp cuts at the unfortunate prelates. To the Jesuit 
Ramière, the Pope said that he had set l\Iaret 'in contradiction 
,vith himself, so that you have constrained him to den10lish the 
edifice 
vith his o\vn hands' (Fl'iedbe r pg, p. 490). The Vicar- 
General of Kîmes had written against Dupanloup, and forth 
conles an epistle of Pius IX. praising hÍln for his elegant refuta- 
tion of the empty sophislns ,vhich had caused a disturbance of 
n1Ïnds deplored by all (FrriedbeJ>g, p. 488). 
Among the opponents of infallibility continental Catholic 
,vriters generally put Dr. Pusey as one of the most important 
promoters of the Church of ROIl1e. Yet they ,vere a,vare that 
he did not belong to it. In his second pamphlet Dupanloup 
spoke ,vith feeling of the value of the Ritualistic party, both in 
England and America, as pointing to Rome. Oe Qui se Passe au 
Concile says (p. iii., troisième éd.),-' In England Dr. Pusey, the 
originator of the Ritualistic movement, ,vhich has led so many 
persons, eminent for intellect, to the Catholic religion-Pu
ey, 
\yhose loyal sincerity no one ever suspected,' had ,vritten that 
nothing ,vou1d be more fatal to the prospect of reunion than a 
declaration of Papal infallibility. This ,vas not likely to Dlake 
nluch impression upon the Curia. They kne,v that ,vhat for 
England ,vas called re-union, for Ronle ,vas called subnlission; 
\yhich l\Ianning told them ,yollld be facilitated by definition; and 
:Jlanning served th
m so punctiliously that they "
ere fain to 
believe him. l\Ioreover, ,vhat Desanctis, in that remarkable 
book Ronta Papale, had many years previously described a
 the 
plan of the Curia for operations in England, 'vould be little 
affected by a doctrine or hvo Inore or less. His account,- in one 
,yord, was that they ,vould lnission England through the sen;;es, 
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h
aving doctrines and argul1IPIÜS in the background. It ,vas a 
question of spectacle, not of reason or Scripture. And love of 
spectacle ,yas adorned ,yith the nal11e of æsthetics, and sensible 
Englishn1en ,vere to be led captive by tbe power of clothes. In 
this point of view", one ,vho promoted the use of the chosen 
l11eans might better serve the end fron1 the very fact that he 
did not himself aim so low. 


CHAPTER 'TIll. 


Church and State-Draft of Decrees with Canons-Gains Publicity-Principles 
involved-Views of Liberal Catholics-The Papal View of the Means of 
Resistance possessed by Governments. 


, I NFORàlERS against the Church' ,vas, in a "
ordJ the name 
no,y hurled against the AUgSlJU1
g Gazette and t.he TÙnes. 
'Conspirators against human society' ,yas the retort of the 
general press of Europe upon the Curia. The secret labour of 
five years ,vas ruthlessly exposed by t,yO unconsecrated offenders. 
How the' breach of the pontifical secret' had occurred, of which 
Cardinal Antonelli complained in despatch after despatch, may 
perha ps be kno,vn some other day. 'Yha t ,"e no,v kno-\y is 
that publicity took possession of the results, though secrecy had 
presided over all the processes. Even the bond of mortal sin 
had proved too ,yeak for ,vhat Curran might have called the 
irresistible genius of universal illumination. The decrees, canons, 
and anath
mas proposed on the subject of Church and State 
,vere no,y before the ,yorld. 
On January 21st the Scheln
, or Draft of Decrees on the 
Church, ,vere distributed to the bishops. Hefele told how. a 
diplomatist laughingly boasted that he had received one at the 
same time. l This Draft ,vas to tbat on faith what the appli- 
cation is to the sern1on. It laid do,yn principles in fifteen 


1 Unitá CattoUca, :March 4th, quoting Volksblatt. 
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chapters, and reduced theln to operative shape In hyenty-one 
canons. Vitelle:;chi says (p. 
5) :- 


'Now, on sunlluing up these Canons, what do theYalnount to? Sole 
religion, the Catholic; sole head, the Pope, "who has full and suvrmne 
power;" his laws superior to those of the State, on which he exercises his 
judgIllent "concerning the lawful and the unlawful," and disposes of 
permissions and punishluents. Dante has imagined an Enlperor and a 
Pope, who between thelll shall direct the world; but if the idea of these 
Canons were fully carried out with regard to civil society, there would 
renlain the Pope only.' 
This object, the Pope only, ,vhich rests in the logical vie,v of 
Vitelleschi, as the result of his examination of the Canons, is 
the same object ,,
hich long previously stood before the illulni- 
nated vision of :1\1. Veuillot, 'vhose means of reaching con- 
clusions ,yere not so circuitous. The Pope only is the object 
,vhich Archbishop Cecconi even no'v sets out as the paraIllount 
figure of the future, albeit ,vith no extatic confidence. And the 
Pope only is precisely that crow"ning beauty in the image of the 
,vorlcl-elnpire .which Cardinal J\lanning reproached :\11'. Bryce 
,vith mi:3sing in his conception of the Catholic universe. 
::\11'. Bryce, like Dante, ,vas a dualist. Dualisln, ho,vever, ,vas 
to be done a,vay ,vith, except in the ,vholesonle form of light 
and darkness, the hvo opposed forces. According to Vitelle
chi, 
light and darknes::; are Rome and all that opposes Rome. All 
the labour and the silence of the recent years had been eln- 
ployed in preparing an inauguration ,vhich vulgar eye ,vas not 
to disturb till the I{ing should burst forth in his plenitude of 
supreme authority ,vith unerring judglnent, so arrayed that all 
the tribes of Israel ,vollid hail the mystic David the one I(ing- 
shepherd and Shepherd-king of a ,vorld at last unified. 
The description of the effect of these Canons given by 
Quirinus (p. i03), ,vas not so elegant as that of Vitelleschi. 
He ,vrote for Gerll1ans lnenaced ,,
ith a change; ,yhile the 
Romans, to ,,
holn the ::\Iarchese spoke, had for ages been them- 
selves delivered froln dualism, and could see in the ne'v me - 
'5ures only an effort to extend to all the hlunan race that perfect 
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Catholic unity, religious and political, of ,vhich their States had 
been the sole blameless exaInple. They ,veIl kne,v who ,vas the 
.1Jiritual David, the one shepherd of the one fold,-shepherd 
,vith sling as ,veIl as pipe, shepherd with s,vord as ,yell as 
crook,-on "Those future reign over one kingdom the eye of the 
J e
uit, gazing through the glass of Ezekiel, d,velt ,vith rapture, 
expounding: 'I ,vill make them one nation in the land upon the 
mountains of Israel; and one king shall be king to them all: 
and they sball be no more hvo nations, neither shall they be 
divided into t,vo kingdoms any more at all. . . . And Dayid Iny 
Rervant shall be king over them, and they all shall have one 
shepherd.' 1 
Quirinus, writing as one to "Thorn this unity had been perhaps 
gorgeous in the distance, but ",'ho saw it no,v in a new aspect, 
cried: 'These transparent Decrees and anathemas m8.Y be thus 
sumn1ed up : the Christian ,yorld consists simply of masters and 
slaves. The masters are the Italians, the Pope, and his Court; 
and the slaves are all bishops (including the Italians themselves), 
all priests, and all the laity.' ""'hether Quirinus had studied 
Tarquini's à priori system of the Perfect Society, ,ve do not 
kno,v; but anyone referring to our analysis of it will see ho\v 
closely it corresponds with the following, in ,vhich Quirinus 
sums up the doctrine of these Draft Decrees :- 


'Three main ideas run through the Schema, and are fonnulated into 
dognlatic Decrees guarded with anatheulas. Fi1'stly, to the Pope belongs 
absolute dominion over the whole Church, whether dispersed or assembled 
in Council. Secondly, the Pope's tenlporal sovereignty over a portion of 
the Peninsula must be maintained as pertaining to dognla. Thi'fdly, 
Church and State are inlIDutably connected; but in the sense that the 
Church's laws always hold good before and against the civil law, and 
therefore every Papal ordinance that is opposed to the constitution and 
law of the land, binds the ,faithful, under pain of nlortal sin, to disobey 
the constitution and law of their country' (p. 204). 


One incidental notice of the Draft by Quirinus is, 'regulating 


1 See exposition of Ezek. xxxvii. 21-24, Cil:iltá, VII., vi., 293. 
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all relations between Church and State, and restoring the Papal 
supremacy over the bodies and souls of men' (p. 209). 
The Rheinisclw'J" J.1Ierkur (p. 22) quotes the Ultramontane 
Hausblätter as asserting that the hventy-one Canons had all 
been long recognised as part of the Catholic faith. No, says 
the .J..lIerk1lT, some of them were repudiated as calumnious by 
the Catholic bishops of England and Ireland in 1826. On 
the same page it says: 
, We do not want a centralised power of a theocratic cflmplexion, 
claiming the right of interfering at will, and disturbing our political 
and social relations, and of reducing princes to vassals-a centralised 
power claiming that its Decrees shall bind the conscience as divine. . . . 
'Ve do not want this apparatus of coercion for the Church-contumaces 
sal'Utbribus pænis coercendi-for compelling the contumacious by whole- 
SOllie penalties ;-we know what that means! . . . 'Ve do not want 
IDlder-satraps armed with Whipii; we do not want despotisnl, which, as 
well as heresy, is one of the gates of hell. Ready to render to God 
what is God's, we also wish to render to Cæsar what is Cæsar's, and 
we count it a precious birthright to be reckoned as good subjects by our 
lawful sovereigns; but just on this account do we regard Drafts of Decrees, 
the execution of which would cause us to appear as enenlies of public 
safety and of dynastic order, in the light of attacks on our civil existence, 
and as calculated to bring us into the same position as that in which our 
fellow Catholics in the Russian Elllpire groan.' 


'Vhat \vould these Liberal Catholics have said had Reisach's 
Drafts not been' shipwrecked' ? The twenty-one Canons place 
the affairs of this world so much at the discretion of the Pontiff, 
that proposals ,vhich alarmed the s:.:-me men ,vho brought these 
for,vard, must have been startling. In principle, they could 
hardly have claimed more than is claimed here; but possibly they 
contained formulæ for the application of principle, \vhich might 
have attracted the attention even of those politicians ,vho think 
it wise and practical to ignore principles. In nothing is Rome 
stronger than in her consciousness that ,vhen once she has suc- 
ceeded' in getting a principle recognised, she can afford to tem- 
porise as to its application, and for a while to compromise as to 
details. As the preparations of Reisach had been kept back, and 
the Canons ,vhich carried the principles ,vere presented, so we 
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shall find that tbe Canons were eventually sacrificed, as too' 
much entering into detail, in order to carry "\yhat elnbraced all. 
The Decrees in question were clearly intended as a vehicle 
to carryover the doctrines of the Syllabus respecting Church 
and State from the dOluain of ideas into that of facts. The 
Chaptel's ,vould furnish text for professors and preachers. 
The Canons ,voldd bind the conscience of every Catholic, on 
pain of anathema. 
 othing further could be ,vanting than 
executive contriyances, such as probably the Drafts of Reisach 
,vere intended to provide. 
'Vhat English readers at first sight might take for rather 
,vide ecclesiastical propositions, far relnoved froIn politics, strike 
the Roman politician '7 itelleschi by the precise and almost 
geometrical form of the system to which these propositions are 
reduced (p. 83). Yet even he hands over to theology a subject 
,vith ,vhich it really has nothing to do. Theologians, he says, 
Inust determine ,vhat po\ver can remain to bishops if the Pope 
has full and supreme po,ver, and ordinary and immediate juris- 
diction in the dioceses of everyone of them. Surely jurists 
can better determine that than theologians. Theology know.s 
positively notbing of any such absolute po,ver over either the 
temporal or the spiritual affairs of mankind vested in any human 
hand. The Bible contains no conception of a God who governs 
sparrnws, H1uch less 111 en, through a Vicar. The Bible kno,ys 
nothing of 111an as a creature ,vhose conscience and soul are put 
under the keeping of a fello\v creature. The N e'v Testament 
kno\vs nothing of a professed Christian 1ninister who only does 
the bidding of SOlHe fello,v minister a thousand miles off. The 
follo\vil1p' is an abridged vie,v of the substance and ejJect of the 
t,vent.y-one Canons (Docunzenta, ii., p. 101) :- 


1. If any nlan say that the religion of Christ is not made manifest in 
a society, let hinl be anathenla. 
2. If any man say that the Church has no certain and inlmutable fornl 
let him be anathema. 
3. If any Ulan say that she is not external and visible, let hin1 be 
anathenla. 
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4. If any man say that she is not one body, let hinl be anathema. 
5. If any nIan say that she is not a society necessary to the obtaining 
of eternal salvation, let him be anathema. 
6. If any man say that her intolerance in the condemnation of all sects 
is not divinely conlnlanded, or that such sects ought to be tolerated, let him 
be anathenIa. 
';. If any man say that she may err in doctrine, depart from her original 
institution, or cease to exist, let him be anathema. 
8. If any man say that she is not a :final dispensation, let him be 
anathema. 
9, If any man say that her infallibility extends only to things containe(l 
in revelation, let him be anathenIa. 
10. If any nlan say that she is not a Perfect Society, but an asso- 
ciation (colleginm) which may be subjected to secular rule, let him be 
anathenIa. 
11. If any man say that bishops have not by divine appointment a 
proper power of ruling, which they are freely to exercise, let hinI be 
anatheIlla. 
12. If any man say that the power of the Church lies only in counsel 
or persuasion, but not in legal commands, in coercion and compulsion by 
external jurisdiction, and in wholesome pains, let him be anathell1a. 
13. If any man say that the true Church, out of which none can be 
saved, is any other than the Ronlan, let hinI be anathenIa. 
14. If any man say that Peter was not prince of the apostles and head of 
the whole Church, or that he received oIÙY a prinlacy of honour and not 
of jurisdiction, let hinI be anathellla. 
15. If any man say that he had not successors, or that the ROlllan 
Pontiff was not his successor in the primacy, let hin1 be anathenIa. 
16. If any man say that the Roman Pontiff has only a right of super- 
vision or direction over the Universal Church, and not a full and suprenIe 
power of jurisdiction, or that his power over the Churches, taken sepa- 
rately, is not iInmediate an(l ordinary, let hili1 be anathema. 
17. If any man say that the power of the Church is not con1patible with 
that of supreme civil power, let him be anathema. 
18. If any man say that the power necessary to rule civil society is not 
from God, let hun be anathema. 
19. If any lnan say that all rights among men and all authority are 
derived frOll1 the State, let hinI be anathenIa. 
20. If any man say that the supreme rule of conscience lies in the law 
of the State, or in public opinion, and that the judicial power of the Church 
does not extend to pronouncing them legitinIate or illegitinlate, or that by 
civil law that can become legitinlate which by divine law is iliegitiIllate, 
let him be anathema. 
21. If any nlan say that the laws of the Church have not binding force 
unless COnfirIlled by the chi! power, and that it is conlpetent to the civil 
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po" er to judge or decree in causes where religion is implicated, let hitu 
he anathema. 


The logical succession of ideas 'was manifest. The first five 
Canons established the principle that the Christian Churcb is 
a society,vhicb has Form, Visibility, Unity, and is necessary 
to salvation. The next series pronounced this Church to be 
Intolerant (6), Infallible (7), Final as a dispensation (8), In- 
fallible in matters not contained in revelation (9), a Perfect 
Society not subject to the civil po\ver (10), ruling by bishops (11), 
and possessing legislative, judicial, and cOlnpulsory po,ver (12), 
because none can be saved out of bel' (13). The fourteenth 
Canon, and tbe two following ones, establish the ullliinited 
dominion of tbe Pope over all bishops; ",'hile tbe eíeventh 
establishes tbe ruling power of bishops, but leaves tbe spbere 
of it undefined, not even saying tbat it is over the Church. 
And this undefined ruling power of bishops is placed bet,veen 
the independence of the Church in relation, to the civil po,ver 
on the one hand, and bel' o,vn compulsory po,ver and the abso- 
lute authority of the Pope over the bishops on the otber. 
The seventeenth Canon affirms tbat the po,ver of the Church 
is compatible ,vith civil authority,-which ,vithout a doubt it 
is, so long as the civil authority abides ,vithin the limits traced 
for it by' the Church. That authority 
ay also, in the sense of 
Rome, be, in its order, supreme,-that is, not subject to any 
otber civil authority, but ahvays subject to tbe Pope, ,vho is 
an authority of a higher order than tbe civil. The 'eighteenth 
Canon bases all civil authority on divine right. This is capable 
of more than one interpretation. First, it nlay mean that all 
, existing authority is to be viewed as from God, whether it 
originated in conquest, prescription, or vote; or, secondly, it 
lnay mean that no civil authority is legitimate ,vhich has not 
divine sanction; and as among the baptised that sanction cannot 
be received except through the Pope, the consequence of such 
an interpretation would be obvious. The nineteenth Canon de- 
liberately confounds natural and legal rights, as if the la,ys that 
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create and protect legal rights ,vere not thenlselves the out- 
growth" of natural rights. In the same way it confounds natural 
authority and legal authority. The twentieth seems to put civil 
la 'v and nlere public opinion on the same level, and places both 
one and the other under the judgment of the Church, and that 
as to their legitimacy or illegitimacy. . Judg1nent, of course, does 
not mean criticisnl, instruction, remonstrance, or w"arning. It 
lueans ,vhat the ,vord ,vould mean anywhere, in such solemn 
legislative language, namely, judicial sentence. Legitimacy or 
illegitÍ1nacy, again, does not mean ,visdolu or folly, goodness or 
badness, but means ,vhat it says. Divine law includes Church 
law, and what it forbids no civil la,v can ".arrant. Therefore the 
po,ver clailued in this fundamental proposition is that ,,
ith ,vhich 
we are already acquainted in the literature of the movement for 
reconstruction, that, namely, of declaring ,vhat la,vs of a par- 
ticular State are or are not legitimate; every such State being 
considered as a province of the universal theocratic monarchy. 
Perhaps no principle embodied in these Canons lies so deep 
under the \vhole luovement against free governluent in religious 

nd civil society as the principle that confounds civil rights 
with natural ones, and, by denying that the State is the source 
of all rights, covers the denial of the fact that it is the source of 
legal rights. As to legal rights, ,ve, sitting free and thankful 
amid our books, our friends, and our blessings, no more kno,v 
of any source of such rights except that benign ordinance of our 
Father in heaven, the civil la,v, than did the teacher of Plato 
when by la, v deprived of his natural rights, he sat in his cell 
while the deadly cup ,vas being prepared. l No, the State is not 
the author of rights, but it is the guardian of theln. A State 
presupposes many families, and each family again involves the 
existence of authority, of rights, and of sonle kind of order. 
But, as bebyeen several families, must gro,y up a central 
judgnlent-seat, tribal, municipal, or national, according to the 
stage of cleveloplnent. Practically all our natural rights' are 
1 Compare the C/'ito and the P1Lædo. 
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but a common for any beast to tralnple and to bro\yse upon 
till the State surrounds them \vith the sacred fence of la,v; then 
do they turn into garden s\vard, and \yell-\vatched f:lo\vers and 
fruits exceeding fair. But these principles, \yhich strip the 
State of all moral mission, ,,
hich empty la,v of all moral 
character, ,vhich rob sociêty itself: and all the institutions of 
society, of any aim moral and eternal, of any but a temporary, 
material end, and \vhich transfer all that is noble to the priesthood 
alone, cover one of the darkest attell1pts that art could direct 
against all the foundations of public life. The moral mission 
of the State is \vritten on every page of the Bible, and the 
political mission of Christian priests not on a single one. 
The State, in renouncing for itself the right to dictate to 
men their faith and ,yorship, does not elnpty itself of a moral 
character, but, on the contrary, takes the highest possible moral 
ground. In that renunciation it does not disavo\v the faith and 
fear of God, but, on the contrary, avo,vs its persuasion that 
the rights \vhich affect the conscience of His creatures are so 
sacred as not to be sufficiently guarded except in Hi
 hand 
alone. Of shallo\v pretexts for oppression, none ,vas ever 
shallo\ver than the asslunption that because society as such says 
that it dares not to come bet\veen God and the soul, therefore 
does it say that as society it has nothing to do ,vith God. 
The Court \vas evidently not disposed to leave politicians 
under any delusion. The CÍt
iltá ,vrote on the politicasters 
and the Council,! as if to make stateslnen feel that they had 
either to submit or else to bear the brunt of the revolu- 
tionary forces, from belo\v and from above. A principal 
object of the Council, says the article, had avo,vedly been 'the 
restoration of peace in the orders, even the political ones, of 
Christendom.' This seemingly obscure language \vas really 
clear. The axiom is that peace rests on order; and peace 
behveen thp orders rests on the highest of all order, that i
, 
011 the subordination of every co-ordinate order to its immediate 


1 Serie VII., ix., 257 fi. 
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superior up to the suprelne one. The restoration of peace, 
therefore, presupposed the restoration of order, and especially 
of order among the orders. If Cro,vn, Lords, and COlllmons 
""ere disputing as to their respective jurisdiction, peace ,vould 
be impossible. Confessing that stateslnen, or politicaste'ps, as it 
called theIn, evinced anxiety, the CÙ'iltá nauled measures to 
,,-hich they lnight be tempted to resort. These ,vere two-fold 
,vhich \ve shall call three-fold :-first, making ne'v preventive 
la,ys; secondly, restoring obsolete ones; thirdly, separating 
the Church and the State. By preventive la,,"s lnust be under- 
stood any legal bar set up to ÏInpede the Pope in any exercise 
of his legislative, judicial, or coercive po,ver in a given realm. 
Preventive la,ys, old or ne,v, it pronounces to be weapon" ,vhich 
".ouid infallibly 'burst or break in the hands of governments, if 
they attempted to use them.' 
The method by ,vhich this result .w.ould be brought about is 
indicated in a way ,vhich sho,ys ho'y divine law can loose what 
civilla,v binds. 
'There are two cases in which a subordinate is not obliged to obey a 
superior; the first, when a contrary precept exists of greater authority; 
the second, when the superior gives commands in things in respect of 
which the subordinate is not placed under him. . . . An inferior authority 
is not to be disobeyed where a superior one prohibits. Now, the authority 
of the Church, assmnbled in Council, is superior to the authority of the 
State. . . . It is superior in the sense in which the reasoning faculty in 
luan is superior to the sentient and veget:ltive faculties. . . . Since the 
ecclesiastical authority is superior to the civil in such wise that, in nlatters 
affecting both, the acts of the civil n
ust be subject to those of the ecclesi- 
astical, it is Inanifest that if a collision arose between the definitions of 
the CEclunenical Council and the laws of the State, the latter would cease, 
by that fact alone, to have any binding force whatever. 
'The same conclusion may be deduced fronl the words in which the 
divine Founder of the Church gave authority to His disciples to teach 
His doctrine to all nations. All p01."e'i" is gÌ1:en to me in heaven and in 
earth. Go and tt!,ach all nations. Fronl the fact that, in virtue of His 
divine generation, the Father had conferred on Him all power, celestial 
and terrestrial, Christ argued thus, Therefore, go 
"e and teach all 
nations my doctrine; and thus He clearly demonstrated that His Church 
was invested by Him with snch a r-ight of teaching that it would neve l' be 
lawful fo'i" any power to offer to her opposition. Therefore, should the State 
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require obedience to laws contrary to the definitions of the Council, it 
would do so without a true legal right. And if, notwithstanding, it 
employed force to procure obedience, it would fall into tyranny, odious to 
the conscience and ruinous to itself. . . . By no means does the autho- 
rity of governments extend to comnlandingwhat the {Ecumenical Council 
may prohibit, or to prohibiting what it Inay comnland; and if govern- 
Inents should arrogate to themselves the right of doing so, in vain would 
they presume upon being able to oblige Catholic subjects to submit; and 
should they have recourse to force, they would plunge thelnselves into 
tyranny which would not long serve the interests of those who displayed it.' 
The principles are very simple and firmly fixed. v.Vhile sub- 
mission to legitÍ1nate authority is a duty, resistance to 'tyranny' 
is a right. Any authority used in contravention of the decrees 
of the Church ceases to be legitimate, runs into tyranny, and is 
to be disobeyed. Hence the duty of obedience to civil rulers is 
taught in the term' due obedience,' and only the Pope can judge 
,vhen obedience ceases to be due; but it is judged already that 
due it never can be, in any possible case, \vherein the civil law 
contravenes the directions of the ecclesiastical authority. How 
States ,vhich profess to accept the corporation ,vhich insists on 
these principles as a true and .worthy teacher, or which look on it 
as anything but an erring and dangerous caste, are to escape 
dissolution, it is not easy to see. 
It is not hard to call the hopes of victory in the Í1npending 
struggle monkish dreams, nor easy to dispel the sho\v of proba- 
bility in the follo,ving argument. Hundreds of exanlples in the 
past, \vhere persistent ecclesiastical agitation triumphed over 
political instability, ,vould rise 
p to the memory of ,veIl-read 
Jesuits, as making their calculations seem like those of positive 
philosophers, and the hopes of journalists and members of Par- 
liament like those of enthusiasts, in the sense of men ,vho look 
for ends ,vithout using means. 
"Vhat would such laws conle to in case they were enacted 1 They 
would come to be laws of no validity and no effect in what touches belief: 
of no validity because essentially null as to binding force; of no effect 
because unable to prevent Catholics from a full adhesion of lnind and 
heart to the dogmatic definitions of the Church. And as to external 
acts and nlatters of discipline, such laws would become a dead letter, or 
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a criminal oppression. A dead letter if the governments did not feel that 
they had nerve to put forth the strong hand and enforce the execution of 
thenl, in which case the laws would become a 'ridiC'ulO1tS comedy. Or a 
criminal oppression if, feeling themselves possessed of force, they should 
employ it to execute laws tyrannical, as being opposed to public liberty, 
public religion, and public faith.' 
As to separating the Church from the State, the Civiltá 
proudly quotes the JIonde of Paris :- 
'The Catholics haye number and force on their side. . . before aposta- 
tising the French governlnent would think twice... the government 
surely would not give the signal for its own fall, and for a long revolution.' 
The separation of Church and State is here spoken of 
evidently in the ordinary sense; but the charge of Þ.aving 
already separated the State from the Church was one frequently 
brought against the governlnent of France, ,vhen the language 
employed ,vas that of the . initiated. In that language the 
Draft of Decrees no,v under consideration described separation 
of the State from the Church as the denial of the right or duty 
of the State to coerce by the appointed penalties, except so far 
as may be demanded in the interests of public peace, those \vho 
violate the Catholic religion. 1 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Courts of Vienna and Paris manifest anxiety -Disturbances in Pari8- 
Daru's Letters-Beust moves-His Despatches-His Passage of Arms with 
Antonelli-Daru's Despatch and Antonelli's Reply-Daru's Rejoinder- 
Beust lays down the Course which Austria will follmv-Arnim's Despatch 
-The [
Ilitá on the bituation-Veuillot on the 
ituation-::;atisfaction of 
the Ultramontanes. 


THE fire of s1l1all arnlS from the press only irri
ated the 
Curia; but presently the sound of heavy guns began to be 
heard, and ended in a boom, first from the Burg and next from 


1 Cap. XII., Doo, ad. lll., ii., p. 96. 
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the Tuileries. The t\yO Eluperors ,vho, \vith the Pope, held a 
share in the sovereignty of Austria and France respectively, 
began to be a\vare of the fact that they lnight find themselyes 
left by their senior partner exactly in the legal position \vhich ,ve 
bave seen Phillips describe as that of the State in relation to the 
Church-the position in la,v of a luarried \YOlnan as c01l1pared 
,,
ith her husband. It "rill be reluenlbered that, according to 
the doctrine of the Civiltá, every Catholic State must have hyo 
kings. It ,vill also be remembered that in the State the bishops 
and the clergy, by right, stand to the l1ationallaw in the same 
relation as do the alnbassadors of a foreign po\ver. It ,,,ill 
further be ren1elnbered that all the Pope's subjects are bound 
to observe his la,v before that of the nation. If, therefore, the 
universal ruler could prolnulge "That la\ys he pleased, and all 
these la'vs ,vere to take the fore,vay of any competing la\vs of 
the State, it ,vas plain that of the t\vo kings in each State, 
the local one was at the lnercy of the universal one. 
On January 18th, the very day on ,vhich Gratry dated his 
fau10us letter, and on ,vhich, probably, Döllinger penned his pro- 
test dated one day later, Count Daru \vrote a letter, of \yhich 
the press got hold: 'They cannot be so blind,' said the Foreign 
l\Iinister of France, 'as to suppose that it ,vould be possible for 
us to keep our troops there a day after infallibility ,vas pro- 
claÏ1ned.' He hoped that the Holy Father ,vould yield to the 
counsel of the most illustrious of the French bishops. A fort- 
night later (Feb. 5th), in a second letter, he expressed fears 
that the majority would take advantage of its powers, and said 
that he had caused Cardinal Antonelli to be apprised of the 
truth through 1\1. de Banneville; but he adds: 'It is clear that 
everything may be thrown into uncertainty by the conduct of 
the Italian, Spanish, and Inissionary bishops, ,vho seen1 to live 
in a ,vorld apart.' He again speaks of the impossibility of 
keeping up a French garrison, and declares that the Propa- 
ganda seen1S to take no account of the Concordat, and that 
perhaps violence lnay be done to the pact "\vhich unites France 
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'\vith Rome. The revolutionary party, he affirms, IS not only 
conspiring, but actually moving, and Rome must be blind to put 
'\veapons in their hands by breaking the force of the Conserva- 
tives, and cOlnpelling rebellion by the SJllabus. 
This language betrays the weakness of statesmen ",.ho rely 
on Rome, as if it ,vas a Conservative agency, but it '\vould 
cause little anxiety to the Curia. They had forty thousand 
drilled men in France holding important places under the 
State. At this very time the moveluents of the revolutionary 
party in Paris ,vere d,velt upon by Don 
Iargotti in the tone 
of an enthusiastic bone-setter, ,vho, hearing of accidents, felt 
sure that he IllUSt be called in. On February 11th the Unitâ 
Cattolica said that 


Bonaparte had cause to fear barricades in Paris. He and his minister 
had been setting up barricades against the Council, and so the revolution- 
ists were setting up barricades against him. The Church always conquered 
the barricades of Gallicanism, but Bonaparte lnay not conquer those of 
Paris. Some morning we may :find that he has fled. The Elnperor 
would have set his house in order in a better lUanneI', if, instead of 
launching into the parlialnentary system, he ha:d declared frOln the day 
the Council was announced that he would submit himself and France in 
everything and for everything to its decision. . . . The very next day it 
is added: 'The troubles in Paris are a vengeance of divine justice on 
Napoleon for his misconduct in Italy. Had he not prevented the Pope 
from sending his cousin, Count Pepoli of Bologna, to the galleys, he would 
not have had to imprison Rochefort.' 
If the same men ,vho thus detestpd Napoleon threatened the 
Italians ,,,ith French arms, it was sin1ply frolll the belief that 
the Papacy had a stronger hold upon France than the en1pire. 
After saying (February 
th) that modern society is to the 
Church ,vhat the \yorld was to Christ, and that the first Syllabus 
against the ,yorld ,vas compiled by Christ, Don 
Iargotti says 
on the next day to the It.alians:- ' 
, You will not go to Rome, because France will always oppose you; and 
she does 80 because, if she did not, the world would. If the free-thinkers 
do not believe in miracles, let them see one in this-that ROlue will never 
be taken from the Pope. Even a governluent with R
chefort at its head 
would defend the temporal dominion of the Pope-king.' 
vo
 IL 13 
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There is a solemn passage in Vitelleschi ,vhere he speaks of 
the frequency ,vith which governments find that they have to 
face S0111e revolutionary Inovement at one and at tbe same ti111e 
as that in ,vhich the claims of the Church are being pressed 
upon them. He does not pronounce that the two facts are in 
individual cases connected, but he does say that the frequent 
recurrence of the t,vo sinlultaneously is 'an organic phenome- 
non worthy of the deepest attention' (p. 235). Rechtbaur in 
Vienna said, 'They threaten revolution if tbe State does not 
renounce its rights;' and a couple of days after it had quoted 
this relnark, the Unitá Cattolica said:- 


'Diocletian left a long tail behind him. His tail consists of those 
politicians who protest against the Syllabus as a declaration of war against 
modern society. Beust in Vienna, Hohenlohe in lVIunich, Ollivier in 
Paris, were not tranquil like the priest in Rome. Sooner or later they 
would all be engulfed in the stormy sea of revolution-all but the Church 
and the Pope. The Syllabus would abide for ever, and with it the 
Canons of the Vatican Council. . . . The Pope has proved by facts that 
he knows how to govern better than any other sovereign. 'Ve defy any 
emperor whatever to govern a country fourteen years as Pope Pius IX. 
has governed Rome.' 


The letters of Count Daru, quoted above, caused -inquiry in 
Rome. Quirinus asserted that the only existing copy of then1 
,vas in the hands of the English government. It 'vas kno\vn 
that Lord Acton ,vas a near relation of the English l\Iinister 
for Foreign Affairs. Putting this and that together, the 
Curia ,vas inclined to say that Quirinus must be Lord Acton; 
and it is confidently affirmed that l\Ionsignor Randi, ,vhose 
spiritual duties ,vere those of Director of Police, was taken 
into consultation ,vith the Pope as to whether it ,vould or \vould 
not be expedient to banish the suspected English noblelnan. 1 
The Unitá tried to Inake capital against Dupanloup out of 
these letters. It could not believe that the Bishop of Orleans 
,vould ,vrite to Daru and tell him what passed in the Council 
(l\Iarch 8th). 


1 Fromman p, 91. 
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The anxiety felt at Courts in Catholic nations had no,v 
penetrated the mind of Count Beust. On February 10th he 
penned a remarkable despatch, in ,vhich he recited his pacific 
intentions and his innocent hopes, as indicated in his treat- 
ment of the Council hitherto, and especially in his rejection 
of the overtures of Bavaria. He was now, however, obliged 
to confess that, in Rome, there ,vas a manifest deterInina- 
tion not to acknowledge, nay, more, not to tolerate, that 
liberty ,vhich Austria claimed for the State in civil legisla- 
tion. He now confesses to 'alarm,' and affirms that the 
Decrees of the Church 'would dig an impassable gulf bet,veen 
the la,vs of the Church and those ,vhich govern the greater 
part of modern societies.' Some of the proposed Canons 
'would tend to paralyse civil legislation, and to destroy the 
respect which every citizen o,ves to the la,vs of his country, 
so that no State could be indifferent to the propagation of 
such doctrines.' He plainly declares that Austria would reserve 
to herself the right of interdicting the publication of any Act 
infringing the majesty of the la,v, and that every person ,vho 
should disregard such prohibition must bear the legal con- 
sequences: He makes it perfectly plain that the la"\v ,vouId 
recognise no difference between citizen and citizen, but that 
it ,vould "\vithout exception be applied to all alike.! This de- 
spatch ,vas followed by one to Berlin,2 pointing out ho,v delicate 
had been the position of Austria in the present transaction. 
It ,vas a peculia.r moment in the development of her national 
institutions. The empire was passing through an internal trang- 
formation. Hence arose a special necessity of maintaining the 
suprelnacy of la,v, and a corresponding expediency of avoiding 
internal conflict. There was an absolute call to check the 
passions which would be evoked should the course entered 
upon in Rome be persevered in. In addition to reasons of 
State for not identifying his policy ,vith that of the minority 
of the bishops of the Council, Count Beust alleged that those 


1 Friedberg, p. 543 fl. 


2 Ibid., p. 547. 
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prelates found that any interference on the part of govern- 
lllents turned to an elnbarrassment for themselves, because they 
were accused of being the instrulnents of the political rulers, and 
he felt that it was not the bishops but the Cabinets that must 
defend the rights of States. A third despatch ,vas directed to 
l\Iunich. 1 In this, Count Beust intilnated that Prince Hohenlohe 
Dlight naturally think that it "Tould have been better had the 
Count in time seen the force of his recommendations. Parry- 
ing this objection, he strongly urged united action, and stated 
that Austria ,vas now ready to co-operate in a Inatter that eyi- 
dent! y affected the common interests of all governments. The 
. effect of all this ,vas a formal visit of Count Trauttmansdorff, 
the Austrian ambassador, to Cardinal Antonelli. According 
to the report of the Count, the Cardinal had really nothing 
to say beyond the Inost cOlnmonplace evasions. The Decrees 
,vere still subject to discussion, and, on the other hand, in- 
terdicting the publication of Decrees in a certain country did 
not deprive them of their validity. Besides, he could not see 
how prohibiting the publicatiDn of the la ,vs of the Church 
could be consistent with the policy ,vhich consisted in giving 
liberty to the publication of anything. l\Ioreover, all the 
"rorld kne'v that, while Rome affirmed principles, she would 
be very reasonable and gentle in the application of them, and 
none need to take the least alarm. Count Trauttmansdorff 
expresses his satisfaction ,vith the attitude of the Gennan 
bishops, but thinks that Austria has lost her influence by her 
recent changes of policy, and especially by her attacks upon 
the Concordat. He expects, on the contrary, great effect froll1 
the exercise of French influence. 
The reply of Count Beust to this despatch 'was prompt and 
clear. True, he said, Decrees of the Church retain their vali- 
dity though rejected by the government; but this ,vas the 
very circumstance that sho'wed the gravity of the position. 
It would become a serious matter, both for the Church and 
1 Friedberg, p. 549. 
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for Catholic governments, if laws which were valid for the 
one, were repudiated by the other. Again, as to the Cardinal's 
remark that refusing the Church liberty to promulge her 
Ia,vs ,vas scarcely consistent ,vith professions of giving liberty 
to publish anything, Count Beust thought that this remark 
could hardly be serious. 'Respect for the law is the basis of 
all liberty,' said the Count, 'and liberty which passes that 
boundary, becomes licence.' But this arrow would fall blunted 
from a conscience covered by the buckler of the Vatican. 
Any Vaticanist would simply say, Respect for a higher la,v 
is not disregard of law; and whenever Rome has spoken, 
her word is the higher la,v, respect for ,,
hich is the real basis 
of order. 
The reply of Antonelli to the despatch of Beust is a singular 
document. He is so generally credited with ability as a diplo- 
matist that one ,yould fear to say, even if one thought, that it is 
anything but an able paper, ,vhether viewed in an intellectual or 
a diplomatic aspect. He states that the remonstrances of Beust 
,vere expressed in ' not very delicate terms,' and in weaker and 
much less courteous forms puts for,vard the arguments which 
"
e shall presently find employed in his reply to Daru. So far 
from accepting the reproach of want of delicacy, Beust instantly 
and formally repelled it, and said that the Pope's Nuncio, when 
appealed to, could hardly find an expression in his despatch 
on which to atten1pt to sustain the allegation of the Cardinal. 
He demanded a copy of the despatch, and, as soon as be had 
obtained it, instructed the ambassador at Rome, to thank Anto- 
nelli for granting it, and to tell him that he had immediately 
laid it before the Emperor. l 'Vhether the Emperor thought 
the despatch respectful to a pow'er such as his we cannot say. 
Antonelli had the maladresse to put first and foremost among 
the manifestations on the part of the Curia which had caused 
disquietude to Cabinets, the publication in the Augsburg Gazette 
of the Canons. He did not see that it ,yas only the Vatican 
I Friedberg, p. 563. 
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that ,vas disturbed by the publication, and that the governlnents 
,,,ere disturbed by the secrecy in ,vhich such a legislative attack 
upon their rights had been prepared. The governments would 
have been content ,vith publicity 'without the Canons, while the 
Vatican, on its part, ,vanted nothing to content it but Canons 
enough ,vithout publicity, till its o,vn time arrived. 
The day after that on ,vhich Count Trauttmansdorff reported 
his interview with Cardinal Antonelli, Count Daru, in Paris, 
despatched an important document to the Vatican. According to 
an analysis of it, contained in the reply of Antonelli,t the Count 

umlned up the effect of the Canons in two propositions. First, 
the infallibility of the Church extends, not only to the deposit 
of faith, but also to all that is necessary to its preservation. 
Secondly, the Church is a divine and perfect society, and ex- 
ercises its power in two tribunals, the interior and the exterior. 
She is absolute in the domain of legislation, judicial procedure, 
and coercive force; and moreover exercises her po,ver ,vith full 
liberty, and in independence of any civil power ,vhatever. The 
Count points out that the claims of the Church are now ex- 
tended to authority over history, philosophy, and science, and 
involve an absolute subordination to the authority of the Church 
of the very principles of a national constitution, the rights and 
duties of governments, ,vith the political rights and duties of 
citizens, both electoral and municipal. They are extended even to 
everything included in judicature and in legislation, in respect 
botb of persons and things; to the rules of public adlninistration, 
to the rights and duties of corporations, and in general to all the 
rights of the State, not excepting the right of conquest, and 
that of peace and war. Is it to be iInagined, asks Count Daru, 
t.hat princes will bow their sovereignty before the suprelnacy 
of the Court of Rome? Considering the protection granted by 
France to the Holy See for t,venty years past, she has special 
duties before the ,vorld, and he, therefore, claims tbat projects of 
laws ,vhich are to be laid before the Council shall be conulluni- 


1 FJ'iedbeJ'g, p. 533. 
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cated to the French government, and that time shall be allo,ved 
to for,vard the observations that may be deemed desirable before 
they are pressed for decision. 
The reply of Antonelli to Darn has been generally looked 
upon as one of the ablest specimens of his skill. Unless at the 
nlOlnent the greatest daring ,vas the greatest skill, 've must 
think the impression of skill is made chiefly on the nlinds of 
those ,vho bave not carefully studied the Vatican dialect. It 
,vould seem that Count Daru, or his advisers, were perfectly 
a'vare of the meaning of the document; and to anyone ,vho ,vas 
so, a more absolute statement of Papal suzerainty can. scarcely 
be conceived. The technical term' direct' plays an in1portant 
part in the various assertions. In construing those assertions 
everything depends on the meaning of that term. The Cardinal 
does not deny the extension of the Papal authority to anyone 
of the matters pointed out by Daru. He never denies that 
that authority is absolute, but ahvays takes care to couple 
"ith the "
ord 'absolute' the word' direct '-it is not 'direct 
and absolute'; and the real meaning of much of the despatch 
,vould be brought out by the simple question, ,vhich any eccle- 
siastical adviser of the French Foreign Office who was true to 
the g01:ernnzent would ask, Is it indirect and absolute? l\lore- 
over, the blank statement that the kingly power depends upon 
the priestly, is, in the form in which Antonelli puts it, an e
- 
tension even of the ordinary Jesuit doctrine, ,vhich couples 
the Jependence of the kingly po,ver upon the priestly ,vith 
several qualifications, practically not amounting to luuch, but 
theoretically necessary to be kept in vie,v, because they enable 
men to SeelTI to deny what they mean to maintain. C0111mencing 
by a complimentary paragraph as to the protection of France 
and the gratitude of the Pope, Antonelli goes on to express 
great surprise that the Canons should cause so much uneasiness
 
They only expressed the maxinls and fundamental principles 
of the Church, published in all forms, taught in the schools, 
nlaintained for ages, and often approved of even by civil govern- 
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ments. Then follows a passage the effect of ,vhich ,yould 
depend on the sense of the term 'direct.' The Decrees, says 
the Cardinal, do not ascribe to the Church, or to the Pontiff, a 
direct and absolute po,ver over political rights, and the sub- 
ordination of the civil to the ecclesiastical power is not to be 
understood in the sense of the despatch, but in another order. 
Daru apparently had made no distinction betw"een direct and 
indirect, or bebveen the natural order and the spiritual order. 
Spe
king the ordinary language of men, by subordination he 
meant subordination, and by power he meant po,ver. The 
Church, continues Antonelli, never claims to exercise a ' direct 
and absolute' po,ver over the political rights of the State. 
Having received the mission to lead men, whether as individuals 
or as constituted into societies, to a supernatural end, the Church 
had received the corresponding authority to judge the morality 
of aU acts interior or exterior, in respect of their conformity to 
laws natural and divine. 'As no action, whether commanded 
by a supreme po,ver or freely performed by a person, can be 
divest,ed of a quality of morality or justice, it follo,vs that the 
judgment of the Church, though directly turning upon the 
Dlorality of actions, indirectly extends to all matters with which 
'nlorality is connected.' But this is not the same as direct inter- 
ference in political affairs, \vhich, by the order established by 
God, and by the teaching indeed of the Church, belong to the 
telnporal po,ver 'vithout any dependence on any authority. The 
subordination of the civil power to the religious one is in the 
sense 1 of the superiority of the priesthood. Hence the authority 
of sovereignty depends on that of priesthood, as human things 
depend on divine, and temporal on spiritual. And if temporal 
felicity, which is the end of civil power, is subordinate to eternal 
felicity, which is the spiritual end of the priesthood, it follows 
ihat to attain the end towards which God would have them 


1 The expression is peculiar. It is, È nel scnso della precellenza del Sace1'dozio 
sull' ImplJ'J'o a motivo della superiorità del fine dell' uno sopra quello dell' 
altro ; quindi l'autorità dell' Impero da quella del Sacerdozio dipende, come Ie 
cose umane dalle divine, Ie temporali dalle spiritua1i. 
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respectively tend, the one power is subordinate to the other; and 
thus, as bet,veen them, there exists in one of the t,vo a subor- 
dination of functions as there exists a subordination of ends. 
Therefore, proceeds the despatch, if infallibility does extend 
to all that is necessary to conserve the faith, no prejudice ,viti, . 
on that account, arise to science, history, or politics. Of course 
(we may interject) the reasoning is, that any subordination 
arising from a divinely-appointed order cannot be the cause of 
prejudice, but only of advantage. Infallibility, he proceeds, 
has been exercised in tinles past, and princes have had no 
occasion to disquiet thenIselves. If the Church has been 
constituted by her divine founder a true and perfect Society, 
distinct from the civil power and independent of it, with a 
plenary three-fold authority, legislative, judicial, and coercive, 
no confusion \vill arise in the lnovements of human society, or 
in the exercise of the rights of the t,vo powers. The juris- 
diction of the one and of the other being clearly distinct and 
determinate, corresponding with the respective ends to which 
they are respectively directed, the Church does not exercise, in 
virtue of her authority, 'a direct and absolute' interference in 
tbe principles and constitutions, in the forms of civil po\ver, 
in tbe political rights of citizens, in the duties of the State, and 
in the otber matters enumerated in the despatch of the minister. 
Almost the only tbing not clear in the remarkable State 
paper in which Daru replied to this despatch,I is the ,yay in 
\vhich he understood the last remarks we have quoted from the 
Cardinal. He speaks of them as being important, but in ",.bat 
sense? As sho\ving a wish to allay the impressions lnade by 
the Draft of Decrees, w.hich is all the Cardinal really professes? 
or as containing any statement properly calculated to allay 
those apprehensions? Count Daru had evidently not read 
hastily, and had not been witbout clear-headed interpreters. 
He could not, for a moment, think that Antonelli had said that 
the Church had no authority to interfere in political matters, 
1 Friedberg, 538 fi. 
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,,
hen he really bad said no more than tbat she did not eæer>cise 
a 'direct and absolute' interference, by virtue of her authority. 
No lllore could Count Daru suppose that saying that she did 
not do so ,vas a promise that she would not do so, although, 
eyen had such a promise been made, couched in the ternlS 
elllployed by Antonelli, the word 'direct' would have deprived 
it of any practical value. Every other portion of Count Daru's 
1\ielllorandum must have lllade the Pope, to whom it was snb- 
nlitted, feel that the 1\Iinister of France understood the inten- 
tions of the Vatican. In this case, even M. Veuillot would 
not charge the statesman ,vith handling the affairs without 
understanding the ideas. 


'The more one examines the doctrine of this document, the 11lore 
impossible does it become to overlook the fact that, in the main, it 
mnounts to the cOlnplete subordination of civil power to the religious 
society. . . . Unless we refuse to words their true and natural Inean- 
ing, we cannot escape the conviction that the Draft Decree on the 
Church has, for its object and end, the re-establishnlent, in the entire 
world, of doctrines which would place civil society under the empire of 
the clergy. . . . Under the formidable sanction of the anathmna, the 
infallibility and authority of the Church are to be extended, not only 
to truths handed down by revelation, but to all things that may appear 
necessary for preserving the deposit of tradition. In other words, her 
infallibility and authority have no other linlÍts than those which the 
Church may herself assign to them; and all principles of civil order, 
politics, and science, fall, directly or indirectly, within their range. It 
is on this almost boundless field that the Church is to exert the right of 
pronouncing decisions and promulgating laws, binding the conscience of 
the faithful, independently of any confirmation on the part of the political 
authority, and even in direct opposition to laws emanating from it. It is 
on this domain, the bounds of which, it appears, the Church alone 111ay 
fix, that the Canons ascribe to her a complete power, which is at once 
legislative, judicial, and coercive, and is to be put forth in the external 
tribunal as well as in the internal,-a power the exercise of which the 
Church may assure by material penalties, and Christian princes and govern- 
ments would be bound to lend their assistance by chastising all who should 
attempt to withdraw themselves from under her authority.' 


No wonder that Count Daru draws the inference that 
'governments would retain no power, and civil society 'would 
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retain no liberty, but the po,ver and the liberty ,yhich it might 
please the Church to leave to them.' The dearest rights of 
States, their political constitution, their legislation on property, 
on the f,unily, and on instruction, 'lnight any day be called in 
question by the ecclesiastical authority.' 
Ioreover, it is no\v 
proposed that to all this shall be adùed Papal infallibility. 
'That is to say, afte1 J having concent1 J ated all political and 1'eli- 
gious po'we1's in the hand of the Glnu'ch, they will concentrate all 
tlte poweJ J of tlte C/
urch in the hand of he}' head.' 
As to the artifice, that only principles w"ere to be carried, but 
that the application of thenl ,vould not be enforced, Daru says, 
No such statement suffices to reassure us. 'Vhat, he asks, are 
people in the forty thousand parishes of France to be taught 
that they are free to do that 
tYhich they are not free to believe? 
He ,viII not even treat this representation as grave. He gives 
the Church credit for intending a serious ,york, and, therefore, 
,,,hen once she has inscribed a maxim alllong the immutable 
truths, she will try to bring it into practice. rfhe Pontiff has 
not assenlbled the bishops of the ,yhole 'vorld to promulgate 
sterile laws. 
Antonelli had alleged that the principles in dispute ,vere 
not ne,y. That, replied Count Daru, he kne,v too well, but 
kings and nations had never accepted those principles, and the 
atteulpt to establish them had ahvays, even in the 11liddle ages, 
caused bloody conflict. Daru held that, in the present con- 
dition of society, Decrees such as those no,v put for\vard ,vould 
be a dead letter. His fear was not for the interests of the 
State, but that an antagonisln 'VOl lid be set up behveen civil 
society and the Church, ,vhich ,vould be equally redoubtable 
for both. Public opinion, he declared, ,vas aroused, and ,vas 
expressing itself in a manner not to be 11lisunderstood, and 
the government spoke as interpreting it. He concluded by 
declaring that if the propositions ,vere adopted, they ,vould 
have the inevitable consequence of bringing about grievous 
troubles. 
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The French government declared its intention of demanding 
that a special anlbassador should be admitted to the Council. 
This Don l\Iargotti hailed, first as a victory of the Council, and 
then as one of the most splendid victories of Pius IX. The 
ground of this professed exultation ,vas that abstinence froln 
the Council meant the separation of Church and State. 'The 
Lord be praised, who is preparing greater triumphs for His 
spouse! ' France trembles for her revolution and her Gal- 
licanism. 1 So can voice and face be changed in a moment. 
Beust, in further despatches, declined any proposal for send- 
ing ambassadors to the Council, on the ground that governments 
,vould, by such an act, make themselves, i
 some sort, parties 
to its proceedings. He had laid down and firmly adhered to 
the principle of abiding within the line of purely political 
action. That principle, he declared, fully covered the two steps 
of interdicting all publications exciting to contempt of the law, 
and punishing all persons guilty of any contempt of it. 2 But 
he instructed Count Trauttmansdorff to support the French ,vith 
all cordiality, in the demand that matters touching political 
interests, ,vhich ,vere subnlitted to the Council, should be con1- 
Inunicated to France before being enacted. But, on the part of 
the State, he could not take up theological arguments or plead 
the interests of the Catholic Church. He would take his stand 
on the interests of the State only, and tell the Court of Rome 
that, if it provoked a conflict, Austria would not give way 
to its decisions. For similar reasons, he must abstain from 
identifying the government with the bishops of the minority. 
Approving and sympathising with their position, he nevertheless 
felt that they might come to change their ground, and accept 
what the government could not accept. 
The French government applied, also, to the North German 
Confederation to support its representatives. Bismarck was 
deliberate but firm. On the 23rd April,3 Arnim sent In a 


1 Unitá, :March 8th and 9th. 
2 Friedberg, p. 557. 


3 Ibid., p. 567. 
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despatch, cordially supporting the claims put forward by Daru. 
He said, that the Decrees, so far from being any vague menace 
for the future, ","ere rather calculated to revive, and surround 
,vith a ne,v dogmatic sanction, certain pontifical Decrees suf- 
ficiently known, and constantly combated by civil society in 
every age, and of every nation: An earnest ,,
ish to shun a 
collision pervaded the despatch. 
The ilnpression made upon the Curia by these appeals may 
perhaps be better gathered from Don l\Iargotti and :11. Veuillot 
than from Antonelli's despatches. On l\larch 3rd the Unitá 
Cattolica says, France and Au
tria have really reu10nstrated 
against the proposed definition of infallibility. They are afraid 
of the doctrine of Christ. If they ,yould only adopt the Council 
and its doctrine, it 'would restore even their finances. ' Do 
make an experin1ent. You have tried a thousand constitutions 
in France and Austria: why should you disdain to try the 
true Catholic constitution?' Let those two countries faithfully 
proclailn the doctrine, accept and spread it among the people, 
'and in less than a year you ,,'ill confess that it is a great 
salyation for the French and Austrian empires.' 'This is fol 
lowed by a letter from a professor of theology on the oppor- 
tuneness of defining the dogma of the personal infallibility of 
the Pope. He contends first that it would 
, give a blow to Liberalism, which is the doctrine of hunlan infallibility; 
for representative assmublies claim a true infallibility, because the decrees 
of such assenlblies are not refonnable by the Chltrch; but if a single luan 
alone is declared infallible, they all, whether individually or collectively, 
become fallible, and must receive from hinl their rules in jurisprudence 
and legislation, and every institution or ordinance declared by the Pontiff 
not to be good is, without appeal, rejected as false and corrupt. Liberal- 
ism, wherever it prevails, converts rulers into tyrants and subjects into 
slaves! The spectacle of seven hundred bishops giving up all to the Pope 
will restore the idea of legitiInate authority.' 
Anticipating the final struggle against the Church, he says, 
f It is of the utmost importance that the Church bind up her 
people in the firmest unity; for the battle ,vill be sore, and she 
,,
ill escape only by divine intervention.' On )Iarch 4th, the 
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Unitá says that the Council is assailed by traitors. Tbe devil 
ahvays has a foot in good things, but he has two in the 
Council. Satan entered into the deputies of It.'l,ly, then into 
the body of Prince Hohenlohe, then he passed on to Döllinger, 
to Père Hyacinth, and to Père Gratry. The devil had 
entered into the cabinets of Beust and Daru, and into the 
palace at 1\iunich, where Dö1ìinger had been admitted to the 
same honours as formerly had been granted to Lola l\Iontez. 
1\1. Veuillot J ÎInagines a conversation bet\veen a Catholic 
and a Liberal Catholic, of ,vhich the follo,ying is a condensation. 
It sho\ys the kind of information 'v hich was granted, and the 
kind of argument ,yhich was ,velcoæe, to the forty thousand 
educated men on ,vhom largely depends the fate of all French 
governments 'Which atteJnpt to gOl'ern tll1'0'llgh tllem:- 


'The governn1ents are displeased.- 'Thy 1- Because !- 
'Vhat of that 1-- You offend con1n1on sense. The cause is the dogma 
of infallibility.- But the Holy Spirit 1- It was not the Holy 
Spirit that signed the petition for infallibility.- Did He sign the 
other 1-- The other is inspired by the highest wisdom.-- So be it. 
Both call upon the Holy Spirit and He will come.-- He will not 
come.- 'Vhy1- The Rules of the Council are bad, the Hall 
is defective, discussion is impossible, the Council is not free.- 
'Vhat 1 the Fathers can read, study, pray, speak, and the Council is 
not free!- No, discussion is physically impossible, and it is from 
the shock of discussion that light breaks out just as from the concussion 
of flints.- The Council has no need of that kind of light which fires 
powder.- The governments are up against infallibility. -- Let 
them con1e down.- They'll lnake you COlne down yourself.-- 
Allow me, if you speak to me, upon 111y word of honour, I am not the 
Council; and if you speak to the Council, it will answer, as it always 
has done to good advisers of your sort. 
, I fear God, dear Abner.' 


After this comes ,vhat ,vith M. Veuillot's readers passes 
for argument. In the present state of la\v in regard to reli- 
gious liberty, goyernments have nothing to do ,vith infallibility 
but to study the new situation which it .win create, and to 
conform their conduct to it, as liberty requires of them. 


1 Vol. i., p. 239. 
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Either they ,vill voluntarily respect liberty, or they .will 
encounter its defenders and sustain the conlbat. The govern- 
nlents ought to kno\v that Catholics mean not to give up 
anything of their right, and of the fulness of their life. SOllIe 
of them may be ready for curtaibnent, but such curtail thenl- 
selves. They are free to do so in this world, but they must 
give account to God. As to the Church, continues 1\1 Veuillot, 
she manages her affairs as it suits her. She looks beyond govern- 
lnents, beyond generations. She sows for the future, she con- 
structs for centuries. Although she desires not to put governments 
to inconvenience, it must be allowed that hel' cO'inpassion and her 
complaisance towa1.ds these jO'l'eignerrs 'lnust ltave tlteÚ' lirnits. 
She bears the heavy burden of freedom of worship, and she 
takes the light advantages of it. 
Thus is the way prepared for once more presenting the 
Saviour of societv:- 
oJ 


'In the night full of appeals from the imperilled, a loud voice cries, 
To whonl shall we go 1 On the waters a loud voice cries, Save us! It 
is the voice of hUlllanity, which a sublime instinct lifts towards hun who 
sheds light and peace. \Ve are at the opportune hour, for we are at 
the hour of danger. Now there is a man on the earth who knows that 
hour of mercy, that hour of God.' 
Further on ,ve find the same sinister reference to disturbances 
as in Don 1\largotti (p. 246):- 
'A letter is talked of frOln one of our n1Ïnisters, who, it would appear, 
says that the difficulty of the government is not in Paris but in Rome. 
'Vhile this letter of the statesman is being read in Rome, barricades 
are springing up under his feet in Paris, and barricades are difficulties. 
. . . The head of the Church is always a great statesman, and ends 
by solving the difficulty. 'Yhen statesmen will go to school to the 
Pope they will do marvels; but the world must not look for that just 
yet.' 
It is \vell kno\vn, says 1\1. Veuillot, returning to the sore 
point of the hints thro\vn out by Daru about withdrawing 
the troops, that if Daru withdra,vs the French sentinel froln 
the door of the Council, many sentinels ,vould be ,vithdra\vn 
fronl otber doors in France (vol. i., p. 328). No ,yonder that 
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Italians speak of the Univers and the Rappe
 as kindred, if 
hostile. Rochefort and Veuillot are the two poles of the saIne 
violent hatred of ordered liberties and Inoderated power. 


CHAPTER X. 


Personal Attack on Dupanloup-Attempts at a Compromise--:-Impossibility of 
now retreating-Daru Resigns-Ollivier's Policy-Feeling that the Pro- 
ceedings must be ::Shortened-The Episode of the Patriarch of Babylon- 
Propo
al for a New Catechism-Michaud on Changes in Catechism-The 
Rules revised-An Archbishop stopped-Protest of One Hundred Bishops 
-Movement of Sympathy with Döllinger-The Pope's Chat-Pope and 
M. de Falloux-Internal Struggle of Friedrich. 


THE Villa Grazioli was one of the houses angrily pointed at 
by the zealots of infallibility. There resided Dupanloup, 
too 111uch courted for the pride of those ,vho thought that any 
Inan in Ronle 
Tho opposed the Curia ought to be ostracised. 
'Ve do not remember any public hint given to the police to 
watch the villa, such as the Unitá Oattolica broadly gave as to 
the Palazzo Valentini, the residence of Cardinal Hohenlohe 
(February 26th). But the amiabilities of the' good press' ,vere 
not denied to the Villa Grazioli. Bishop 'Vicart, of Laval, ,vrote 
to his local organ, insisting that every ,vord of his letter should 
be printed, and saying that the talk about l\1:onsiegneur Dupall- 
loup in the diocese of Laval must be put an end to. 'I declare, 
before God, and in readiness to appear at His judglnent-seat, 
that I had rather die-fall dead on the spot-than follo\v the 
Bishop of Orleans in the course he is no,v taking.' 1 
It was not to this attack exclusively that Dupanloup referred 
in a letter to the chapter of his cathedral:- 


, The 8pectacle will have been exhibited of a bishop who had, during a 
life already long, given strong proofs of devotion to the Church and to 
the Papacy, becoming all at once the butt for insult and for those indig- 
1 Friedbe1'g, p. 112. 
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nities against which you protest, because on a capital question he said 
what he believed, and still believes, to be for the true interests of religion 
and of the Papacy.' 1 


Ebullitions like this ,vere but a salnple of the increasing 
irritation on both sides. The lnajority naturally ","anted to have 
done ,vith the strife, the rpsult of "which ,vas already certain. 
Vitelleschi says that the Curia desired that the Council should 
be ll1erely a great cerelnony for the solelun fulfihuent of a pre- 
arranged program (p. 76). They bitterly accused the u1ÏIÌority 
of egging on the governments to oppose the Council, to n
enace 
the Church, to insult the Holy Father, or even to dictate to the 
Holy Ghost. Every objection to the ne,v dogma '
as denounced 
as rebellion against the Pontiff, hostility to the Council, dis- 
lo)ralty to Peter, and so forth. Doculuents such as those of Beust 
and Daru ,yere a complete reversal of all that ,yas right. At the 
mOluent ,vhen ROlue ,vas 'officially taking the afFairs of the ,,:orId 
in hand,' it ,vas insufferable for people representing provinces 
such as "Austria or France, to attell1pt to control the nlistress 
of the ,vorld. Strictly speaking, Beust and Daru did not 
represent those byo provinces any Ulore than l\lenabrea repre- 
sented Italy. They represented only the carnal and inordinate 
jealousy of the supernatural order entertained by the natural 
order in those provinces. They must be n}ade to learn the 
nleaning of the conlnlission, ' Teach all nations.' 
The members of the n1Ïnority, trained by ROIne to rush to 
statesmen and ilnportune thelu for everything that could serve the 
Church, now that they believed her to be drifting to a terrible 
peril, did as they had been accustoln6d to do. Personally they 
,vere stung by hard ,yords, not only frolH the Pope, but from 
all officials do,vn to snla11 diocesan editors, enlulous of Don 
l\largotti and 1\1. 'T euillot. Even priests in their own dioceses 
"'"ere set against them. The bishops were not to be allo,ved the 
powers of an aristocracy any more than the ornanlental class, 
called nobles, in the Papal States. The Pope directly raised 


1 Friedberg, p. 114. 
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priests and people against then1. As a party, the minority were 
irritated by restraint, suspicion, manæuvres, affronts, offers, and 
even by espionage. Their one solace "'"as, they felt, a vain one. 
They could indeed speak, but they could not really debate. 
Their one refuge ,vas vainer still. They could dra,y up petitions, 
but they might as 'veIl address then1 to Julius Cæsar for any 
ans,ver that ,vas ever vouchsafed. The air ,vas full of com- 
plaints of long speeches. Some proposed that no more should 
be read, SOlne tbat no 1110re should be delivered in any form; 
but tbat t.hey should be ,vritten, printed, and distributed among 
tbe Fatbers. Son1e combined tbe t,vo propositions, suggesting 
that only they should deliver speeches ,vbo could do so etctem,- 
po'pe, and tbat the others should print theirs for those ,vho 
liked to read them. The Unitá Cattolica hailed the proposal 
to have no more speeches; it ,yould shorten the Council. 
Others, again, tried to form a third party, on the basis of 
son1e con1promise ,vhich ,vollld satisfy the Court by giving it in 
substance all the concentration of po\ver it wanted, and yet ,vould 
save the n1inority fron1 the difficulty of accepting Papal infalli- 
bility in express terms. Bishop Vitelleschi \va.8 named in con- 
nection ,vith this attempt. They ,vho made it did not fully 
realise either the political or the tbeological bearing of the points 
at issue. The ,vhole conduct of future operations lnust depend 
on the ability of the central authority to act at any mOlnent and 
in any place, 'vithout the ren10test fear of hesitation or delay on 
the part of the instrulnents; above all, without any possibility of 
that old bugbear, an appeal to a General Council, being raised up 
again. Alllnust depend on the ability of the central power to 
put every subordinate, higher or lo\ver, individual or corporate, 
at any mon1ent, into a dilelnlna bet\veen instant obedience or 
the sin of rebellion against an unappealable sentence. The esta- 
blishn1ent of this po\ver depended on the recognition of the 
Vicar of God ,vith plenary authority, carrying on the divine 
government upon earth, not by any concession of a Council, or 
any warrant of Canons, but on the simple ground of his com- 
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mISSIon as Vicegerent. The authority required could not be 
rested on any lo,ver ground, and this ground cOlùd not adInit 
of ambiguity. 
The pretensions ,vhich Pius IX. had set up under the veil 
of secrecy no,v began, through publicity, to drag ROlne on to 
her doom. She would not have dared, at first, to face govern- 
ments with her present claims. She had silently spread theln in 
her schools, had excited her fancy ,vith the echoes of then1 coming 
back mysteriously froln provincial synods and fron1 episcopal 
thrones, had shaped them into formulæ, one part of ,vhich her 
fears had cast away, and another part of 'which publicity had 
put to shame. Some no'v asked her to stop ,vhen the coach 
,vas at full swing do,vn hill! The attelnpt to do so ,vould be 
attended ,vith extreme danger. She w'ould lose, not only the 
ne'v authority at ,vhich she had been grasping, but also a con- 
siderable part of the old authority, out of which that ,vas to 
ha ve been developed. 
The Canons ,vhich had been the occasion of the protest from 
governments could indeed well be spared, if the supreme 
authority and infallible judgment of the sovereign were pro- 
claimed; but ,vithout that the Canons would be paper,laws in 
the hand of a discredited administration. The Syllabus, cried 
1\1. Veuillot, had lighted a torch, five years beforehand, by ,vhich 
to study the objects of the Council (yol. i., p. 55). The Curia 
had studied the objects during the five years by that light. 
:For it retreat on the main point ,vas no\v an absolute impossi- 
bility. Had France really ,vithdra,vn her troops, the Curia 
could have broken up the Council under the justification of 
l)hysical fear, and so ,vould have escaped the dilemma by an 
intervention of Providence. But it ,vas not to be. And ,ve 
lnay as ,yell here slightly anticipate our narrative, in order 
to complete the incident of the French note. Daru 'vas one 
of the ministers 'who resigned on finding out that the Eln- 
peror's professions of setting up a responsible ministry were 
such as to remind one of the 7Jwt attributed to Dupin, at the 
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yery height of Louis Napoleon's po,ver: 'It is really too 
bad: one cannot 1l0'V believe even the opposite of 'what he 
sa rs. ' 
It 'vas reported in Rome that, ,vithin t,venty-four hours, 
t,yO telegraIl1s had arrived frolll Paris. The first read: 'De- 
cidedly Daru ,viII not have infallibility. He announces that 
there will be a rupture.' The second read: 'Daru retires. 
OHivier replaces hÍ1n. The Council free.' If it is true, cried 
l\f. Veuillot, it is glorious for 1\1. Ollivier (vol. i., p. 462). 
The despatch of Ollivier, on taking oyer the office of Foreign 
Affairs from Daru, ,yould have been thought straightfor,vard 
if proceeding fro111 any Court but such a one as that of the 
Tuileries then ,vas. After stating that the Emperor had not sent 
an an1bassador to the Council, and had scrupulously abstained 
from interfering ".ith its proceedings, but that recently, ,yhen 
,yarned by the rUlllours in Europe of dangers menacing the 
cause of religion, be had for a Il10111ent stepped out of his reserve 
and offered counsel, Ollivier proceeds:- 


, The Holy Father has not seen it right to listen to onr counsels, nor 
to accept our observations. 'Ve do not insist, and we resume our attitude 
of reserve and expectation. 
, You will not seek or accept, henceforth, any cOIT\'ersation, either 
with the Pope or with Cardinal Antonelli, on the affairs of the 
Council. 
, You will confine yourself to gaining infonnation, and keeping yourself 
acquainted with facts, with the sentÎ1nents which have prepared them, 
and with the impressions which have followed theIn.' 1 


So terminated an incident that caused, for a time, a con- 
siderable flutter, and seen1S to have offered to the Curia the 
only fair escape frolll the dilelnlna into ,vhich it had got. It 
,vas now felt that the legislation necessary to put the new 
constitution into ,yorking order, Il1USt be pressed into as slllall 
a space of tilne as possible. The restoration of ideas had not 
advanced satisfactorily since the meeting of the Council, and 
the restoration of facts had made no progress at all. The 


1 Friedberg, p. 138. 
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vohllninous Drafts had already brougbt Court theology into 
contempt. The expressions of tbis contelnpt ,vere cOIning froln 
various seats of learning, and ,vere sIniting the ears of tbe 
purpled very unpleasantly. The Drafts had also causeù los
 
of tiIne and prestige ,vithin tbe Council itself. The Rules, 
about which there was a never-ceasing murmur, by prevent- 
ing real debate and allo\ving endless but desultory reading of 
papers, threatened to protract the proceedings beyond all 
bounds. If it is asked ,vhat had beconle of the Drafts, ,vhich 
had been discussed and for a time bad disappeared, tbey were 
under revision by committees containing not a single man 
,vbo had unfavourably criticised them: but containing the irre- 
sponsible persons ,vho bad dra ,vn tben1 up. 
Friedrich had spent an even.ing and nlorning in writing to 
Lord Acton on the Papal system as developed in the Draft 
Decree on the Church, and in expressing his fears that the 
bishops would not see through it, ,vhen a piece of ne,vs 
reached hinl, which, though at ordinary times it ,vould 
scarcely have been talked of in Rome, just then caused some 
excitement (p. 143). It was, as he relates, to the effect that 
Audu, Patriarch of Babylon, after having spoken in oppo- 
sition to the Curia, had, as we have seen, been sent for at 
night by the Pope, w"ho allo\ved no \yitness of the interview but 
Valerga, the so-called Patriarch of Jerusalem, who, ho.wever, 
as Vitelleschi ::;ays, was, previous to his elevation, simply a 
Roman ecclesiastic. Valerga acted as interpreter. The Pope 
raged, commanded the ,veak old Jnan to resign his patriarchate, 
forced a pen into his band, and ceased not storming till it 
,vas done. Then, to give practical effect to the resignation, 
two bishops, not chosen by Audu, ,vere appointed, and be must 
consecrate theIn. l Such ,vas the tale. Friedrich took it as a 
sample of infallibility in practice, e,en before the Council had 
sanctioned it in theory. In itself, the story would seen1 very 
improbable in London, but not at all so in Constantinople 
1 ritelleselti, p. 81. 
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or R0111e. In the latter city the reputation of Pius IX. is 
high for fits of rage, in ,,,hich his best friends are treated 
like lackeys. Liverani, ,vho over and over again calls hinl 
an angel, tells nevertheless several stories of conduct to those 
about hiln ,,,hich, if they could be told of an English squire, 
,vould not get him the name of angel frOll1 his stew"ards and 
bailiffs. Even the all but adoring editor of the SlJeeches gives 
a speci111en ,vhich evidently hamlnered a deep dint into his 
Keapolitan sensibilities. If the tales are true, the rage passes 
a\vay, giving place to habitual jocoseness. 
'Titelleschi says that an alternative ,vas set before the Chaldean 
Patriarch-either he l11USt SUblllit to the Pope's authority as to 
certain appointu1ents, or resign. Being reduced to this extremity 
by his Î1nperious brother, the poor old luan did resign, and 
the event 'created a great sensation.' To the Roman noble- 
nlan the scene presented no in1probability. He does not 
even hint that it is a rare specÎ1nen of the tranquil ,vater8 
,,,hich lie bebind St. Peter's Rock. The noise Inade by the 
rUlnours forced even so great a person as 1\1. Veuillot to take 
notice of thenl. His usual style of contradiction is very striking, 
and perhaps instructive. He ,vill spend, it Inay be, pages in 
lnaking sOluebody, ,vho has said sOlnething, look extreluely 
ridiculous; but, at the end, you wonder ,vhat he has contra- 
dicted. On the present occasion, how"ever, 1\1. Veuillot did 
stoop to particulars. With a moderate proportion of talk about 
revolting lies, and about people ,y ho are abandoned of God 
and have no refuge but the newspapers, he gives the b.ue 
version of the tale,-so true that there could not be any other 
verSIon. First, he says that the Patriarch had himself chosen 
two bishops, but after the Pope had approved of them, he 
refused to consecrate theIne This is in direct contradiction 
of a staten1ent, on the other side, that the Propaganda had 
chosen the t,vo bishops in question, and that the Patriarch 
]
efused to consecrate them. The latter version gives a clear 
cause of dispute, 'v hereas that of :ßI. Veuillot leaves the re- 
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sistance of the Patriarch, as he himself says, inexplicable. But 
as to ,,
hat took place. his account is this:- 
'The Pope called the Patriarch into his cabinet, and told hinl to 
consecrate the two suffragans in twenty-four hours, or to sign his resig- 
nation. The Patriarch asked for a delay of three days, then of two days. 
The Pope was inflexible; he required that the Patriarch should forthwith 
sign the engagement to obey. The Patriarch took a pen, and began to 
write; but he stopped, saying that the pen would not go. The Pope 
presented hun with a penknife. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, who acted 
as interpreter, n1ended the pen. The Chaldean Patriarch resisted no 
further. He wrote the engagement to consecrate the two bishops, or 
to abdicate in twenty-four hours, and pushed his precision so far as to 
affix the date-hali-past seven in the evening. The next morning he 
perforIued the consecration.' 


1\1. Veuillot vehemently denies that the Pope was in a rage, or 
that he broke pens with his fist, or that he played the part of a 
tyrant. He seems to take it for granted that good Catholics 
ought to be edified ,vith his own account of this rehearsal of a 
scene in the forthconling drama of- 'ordinary and in1mediate 
jurisdiction' in all dioceses of the world. 
Three Patriarchs alone in one roon1! The one representing 
the city in ,vhich we kno,v that Peter did live, the second repre- 
senting that in which we have good reason to think he laboured 
and ,vrote, the third representing the city ,vhich has long built 
fabrics on the fable that he ,vas its bishop for five-and-twenty 
years. Jerusalem, with Babylon of the Old Testament and 
Babylon of the Ne\v! poor Jerusalem, in the person of the 
l{olnan Valerga, is the tool; Babylon is the victill1 ; and Babylon 
the Great is the tyrant. The old man from Chaldea, a land 
,vith a history behind it ancient in comparison ,vith that of 
Ronle, as the Euphrates is noble in comparison ,vith the Tiber, 
could hardly have foreseen that in a very short tilne the story 
of Peter's reign of twenty-five years in Rome ,vould be publicly 
tested in the city by a discussion. 
We have hinted that Vitelleschi expresses no feeling of iln- 
probability as to the tale of the Chaldean Patriarch. On the 
contrary, he immediately follo,,-s it up by alluding to rUlllours 
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of proceedings contemplated by the Propaganda against certain 
bishops under its jurisdiction, ,vho had manifested a ,vant of 
docility in seconding its projects (p. 82). These run10urs, he 
says, revived unco111fortable recollections of the Inquisition, 
adding t.hat events of this nature are of comn1on occurrence, 
and n1ight happen a thousand tillies ,vithout attracting 111uch 
notice. But the mOlnent ,yas exceptional. 
The interest of the General Congregations, from the tin1e 
,vhen the movement for the definition of infallibility declared 
itself, centred in that impending question, and but faintly, 
and intern1ittently, s,yayed to,vards any other. The particular 
matter no\v on hand ,vas a proposal to do a,vay ,vith the 
diocesan Catechisms throughout the ,vorld, and to adopt a 
uniforn1 one for all. ûut:Ûde t.he Church of Rome this ,vould 
probably have seelned a natural point of uniformity, but, inside 
of it, the determination of the municipal cote.rie to drive rough- 
shod over all tbat was homely or ancient, all that ,vas national 
or local, roused the spirit of. opposition. It 'was clearly felt 
that taking a,vay frolll the bishops the right of approving their 
o\vn Catechisms 'vas a further blo,y at their authority. For 
many years past, the Jesuits had been altering Catechisms, and 
so gradually naturalising the doctrine of infallibility on soil 
hostile to it, especially through schools conducted by nuns.! 
They had made the Catechism a great financial success. A ne,y 
one for the ,vhole world ,vould be an estate for the Curia. 
The book of the Abbé 1\Iichaud, De la Falsification du 
Catécl-tisln, is a curious study. He expresses the sum of his 
researches by saying that Catholicis111 has been replaced by 
Popery. The old Paris Catechislu did not use the expression 
, the Roman Church.' It ahvays said, 'the Catholic Church; , 
and in SOlne Catechisl11s, in France, the ,yord 'Roman' first came 
in as late as 1839, and that only in a profession of faith at the 
end: 'I ackno\vledge the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church.' Koting the progressive change in definitions of the 
· Quirinus, p. 267. 
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Church, )Iicbaud gives exalnples, sho,ving that the earliest do 
not even lnention the Pope, and that the latest speak of nothing 
but the Pope (p. 23). The early Catechisms call Christ the 
Foundation of the Church; succeeding ones give thi
 title to 
the Confession of St. Peter; next to the Apostles, then to Peter, 
and, finally, to the Pope; and some recent ones even say that 
the Church is founded on the Papacy (p. 34). The older 
Catechislns speak of the Head of the Church as Christ, and 
of the unity of the Church as being in and by Jesus Christ. 
But from 1825 the reply given to the question as to the Head 
of the Church is what l\licha,ud calls insidious. The designa- 
tion 'Head of the Church,' is gradually withdra,vn frolll Christ, 
to be besto'wed upon the Pope. One Catechism, as early as 
1756, said that the visible Head of the Church, being sub- 
ordinate to the Invisible One, made only one Head ,vith Hiln. 
On the question of the seat of authority in the Church, a pre- 
cisely similar process has taken place; and infallibility has 
follo,ved in the same track. Formerly, says the Abbé, it ,vas 
believed that the Pope had no authority or infallibility but 
through the Church. N o,v, it is declared that the Church has 
no authority or infallibility but through the Pope. "T e may 
renlark that the ternlS of the Vatican Decrees do not go so far 
as the last assertion. The framers meant to do so, but their 
logic failed theIn, and they have left a dualism full of future 
perplexity. The Abbé sho,vs that the Catechisnls of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and many do,,,n to the year 
1843, ahvays speak of the infallibility of the Church. Later, 
the term, 'the infallibility of th
 Teaching Church,' is intro- 
duced. That mf'ans, of the Pope and the bishops. l\lichaud 
does not quote any with this terlninology earlier than 1786. But 
that could not suffice for the Romanists. In 1834, the An1Îens 
Catechism prepared for the transition by expressing the ne,v 
doctrine so that the people ,vould not understand it :-' All the 
faithful, without exception, o,ve respect and obedience to the 
Pope, in all that regards faith and morals.' The Abbé says 
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that, at the present titue, not content ,vith saying clearly what 
the AUliens Cathechism said obscurely, they teach, not only 
that the Pope is illf:
llible, but that he is the source of infalli- 
bility. 'As the Church was replaced by the Teaching Church, 
the Teaching Church has been replaced by the Pope.' Thus, 
in the drift of tradition, all over the ,vorld, has Flint-Jack been 
busily so,ving ne,v relics of prinleyal antiquity. A religious 
and political systenl shifting in this fashion does not ,,'ell bear 
even that kind of check ,vhich is afforded by the existence of 
different Catechislns in neighbouring dioceses. It ,vas not quite 
so easy to teach at Rouen that the Pope singly is infallible, 
,vhen at Paris the Catechism said that the Church ,vas infallible, 
and at Cologne it said plainly tbat the Pope ,yas not infallible. 
And the fact of this tendency to cbange doctrine do,vnward, 
and further do\vIHvard, was a reason for a feeling against one 
Catechislll stronger than could be understood in any comnluuity 
with a fixed rule of faith. 
The changes Blade in the application to the Church of the 
,vord 'believe,' are equally curious. The old form of "\vords as to 
believing in one Catholic Church ,vas first changed into believ- 
ing in the Teaching Church. Then' respect and obedience to 
the Pope' began to be inserted, froin the end of the seventeenth 
century onward. In 1819 an Arras Catechism claimed' sovereign 
respect;' but so far there is no mention of belief in decisions 
of the Pope. It ,vas in 1834 that the Catechisms of A vignon 
and Ainiens prepared for the transition froin 'respect' to 
'belief,' by teaching the necessity of inviolable attachment to 
all that the Pope teaches. The consunlmation so prepared for 
was not far off. The St. Brieuc Catechisin of 1835, and that 
of the Abbé Guillois of 1851, taught that it is necessary and 
Catholic to believe in the Pope as well as in the Church. 
The transition from 'belief' to 'the faith' is very easy. 
Originally, the depôt of the faith, which the Church had to 
guard, and to which no man could add, and fron1 ".hich no 
man could take a,vay, ,vas called The Doctrine of Christ. Then 
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it began to be called The Doctrine of the Apostles; later, The 
Doctrine of the Successors of the .L-\postles; and, after that, 
The Doctrine of the Prince of the Successors of the Apostles; 
and, finally, of course, The Doctrine of the Pope (p. 76). The 
ne,v and unifornl shorter Catechisnl (De PalTo Catecltisnw) ,vas 
to be 1110delled on that of Bellarmine, others being consulted. 
:x 0 hint ,vas given as to ho,v it ,vas to be prepared, and the 
bishops raised lnany doubts. Should it not be subn1Ïtted to 
the Council? Or, if that ,vas not done, surely it ,vould not be 
111
de obligatory, but only reconul1ended. Others ,vould have 
t'velve bishops elected by the Council itself to prepare it. 
SOllIe ,vished that, ,vhen prepared, three years should be given 
for the bishops to exauline and test it; and then that only after 
having been approved by thenl should it be lnade binding. 
:Kone of these guards against centralisation found any favour. 
The cOlnplaints about the Rules, and the desire of the lnajority 
for sonlething to expedite business, \vere to produce SOlne effect 
at last. 'Vhen between hvo and three nlonths had passed 
\vithout a single one of the 1l1uch-prepared Drafts being 
hOlllologated, as the Scotch would say, by the Council, it "
as 
tinle to do something. The plan of shaping Rules for the 
Council ,yithout the bishops ,vas resorted to once more. X e\v 
Rules ,vere given out as an edict, just as the original ones had 
been, and ,vere headed A Decree, as if the Council itself had 
framed thenl. To allow the conclave to lnake rules for itself, 
or to amend those inlposed upon it, ,vould have been a dangerous 
approxiluation to ancient conciliar fornls. It had beconle even 
clearer than had been foreseen, that a free Council ,vould be a 
less docile instrunlent than the sort of Secret Consistory which 
had been so cleverly devised. 
The statenlent of .Vltelleschi, that the Rules provided for 
the printing of the speeches and their distribution anlong the 
Fathers, is not correct; and his further statelllent, that they 
gave the Presidents the right of cutting short any speaker, is 
inexact. All they gi ve is the ordinary right of calling a 
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speaker back to the question, ad pfpoposita1ï
 qllæstione1n ipsllm 
reVOCCl'pe. 1 . But it is a different question, ,vhether the Presidents 
did not take this as containing the po,ver of cutting a speaker 
short. Ilnmediately after its promulgation, Haynald made a 
quotation to prove that a Pope had, at the time ,vhen the 
Breviary 'vas being revised, expressed an opinion contrary to 
that no,y held by the majority, and the President Ï1nmediately 
requested him, says Vitelleschi, to come do,vn fronl the pulpit. 
That certainly is nluch more than calling hiIn back to the 
question. Friedrich relates this scene as one in 'v hich signs of 
impatience, given both by voice and feet, ,vere general alnong 
the majority, even Cardinals making demonstrations. So 
Cardinal Ca palti seized the bell and called the speaker to the 
question. The Archbishop insisted that it ,vas the duty of the 
nlajority to hear hinl; but Capalti told hinl that they evidently 
,vould not hear hitn, and he must stop.2 
La LibeTté dlt Concile adds an important particular. s Haynald 
had been attacked by a Belgian bishop for an opinion expressed 
by hinl in a speech. He inlmediately asked leave to reply; 
and, in order to observe the Rules to the letter, he ,vent to the 
bUTean of the Presidents, and rAquested leave to speak on a 
personal point-the false interpretation put upon his speech. 
Leave ,vas refused, but the Presidents told hÎ1n that he could 
take the opportunity of eXplaining ,vhen he should speak in 
another debate. He w.aited for ,veeks. On the day no,v in 
question, before comnlencing to speak, he told the President 
that, after his speech, he nleant to reply to the attack ,vhich 
had long before been made upon hinl. He was authorised to 
do so. But no sooner had he begun to present his personal 
defence, than the majority interrupted him with violent clamour. 
Instead of enforcing respect for the dignity of the Council and 
the liberty of speech, one of the Presidents cried to the speaker, 


1 FriEdberg, p. 415; Acta, p. 18; Freiburg eel., p. 163. 
2 Frwdrich, p. 198. 
S Doc. ad ill., i., 164. 
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, Yon see tbat they ,vill not hear you.' And when Haynald 
represented that he had been authorised to defend hiInself, 
'Hold your peace and COll1e down' (Taceas et descendas), cried 
Cardinal Capalti, ,vho thus took the place of Cardinal De Angelis, 
the Senior President. 
It ,vas on February 22nd that the ne'v Rules "
ere de- 
livered, and on the 1st of 
Iarch 11101'e than one hundred pre- 
lates, of all nations, sent in a solelnn protest to the Presiding 
Cardinals. This was all they could do, short of leaving the 
Council. They begin by pointing out that the ne,v Rules pro- 
fessed to preserve the liberty due to bishops of the Catholic 
Church; but that, in lnost respects, it seemed as if their liberty 
was diminished by them, and even exposed to abolition. l The 
Rules said that, ,vhen new' Drafts of Decrees ,vere distributed, 
the Fathers were to send in their ren1arks and suggestions in 
,vriting, and the Presidents ,vould allow a suitable time for 
so doing. The petitioners represent that this might do for 
ordinary matters, but 'when grave questions of dogma ""ere to 
be discussed, tbe tilne allo,ved should be very ample, and the 
wishes of those ,vho 'vanted an extension of it should be met. 
The Rules said that, after the committee had considered such 
remarks and suggestions as might have been sent in, they 
should present the Draft to the Council an1ended, and 'with it a 
SUIDll1ary report containing a mention of the reIn arks and sug- 
gestions ,,,hich had been 111ade. The hundred bishops say that a 
l11ention is not enough. That ,yollld leave the CO!nlllittee free to 
olnit ,yhat it pleased. The reIn arks and suggestions ought to 
be given at full, else the cOIlunÏttee ,vould become the entire 
Council, and, in 1110st things, the only judge. 2 l\Ioreover, the 
reasons assigned by authors of relnarks and suggestions should 
also be given. They request, further, that authors of s
gges- 
tions should have the right of eXplaining then1, and, if need 
be, of defending then1 before the COlnn1ittee. The idea of a 


I 'In pl1.lrib1.ls Pat1'um libe1 a tas inde 'llLÎ'ltui, imo etia71t tolli posse videat'ur. ' 
2 Alioq'uinjam deputatio esset totUllt oonciliu1tt et in plll1 a ibus solusjudex. 
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right of reply, wbicb tbe original Rules bad completely ignored, 
bad been, after a fashion, introduced into tbe new ones. That 
is, the melnbers of tbe committee ""ere to bave tbe rigbt of 
reply, eitber at once or on a later day, to anyone speaker, 
or to a number of them. The bundred bishops do not chal- 
lenge this immense po,ver granted to tbe committee, but tbey 
demand that tbe speaker so replied to shall bave bis right of 
rejoinder. 
The bundred strongly reclaim against a provision for 
closing a discussion by a rising and sitting vote. Tbis, they 
say, is a mode of voting unkno,vn in Councils, and is liable 
to baste, to error, and to the contagion of mOluentary feeling. 
It might be quite allo,yable in parliamentary proceedings, 
,vbere a tbing done tbis year Inay be undone tbe next. 
But it is not adlnissible in a case wbere tbe matters in hand 
are so awful and irrevocable as Decrees, ,,"bich once adopted 
are never to be amended or discussed again. They demftind 
tbat 110 question sbould be closed so long as anyone ,vho had 
not spoken claimed his right to do so as a "itness and a judge 
of tbe faitb. They den1and also that speakers should be 
heard alternately, one for and one against any proposal under 
consideration; and, moreover, in matters affecting tbe faith, 
that no discussion should be closed so long as fifty Fathers 
objected. They strongly urge that, in a General Council, 
neither precedent nor propriety requires that many Decrees 
rashly adopted shall be preferred to a few tboroughly sifted. 
They tben come to tbe solemn point, as to ho,v many votes 
suffice to make a dogma? The ne,v Rules did not require a 
majority of t,vo-tbird
, as many political constitutions provide 
in a case of ilnportance. They left the decision open to a 
sÏ1nple majority. Tbis tbe bundred bisbops treat as a total 
and astounding novelty. In General Councils, moral unanimity 
in matters of dogma bad been tbe rule. It was a rule ac- 
cepted, and avo,vedly acted upon, at Trent, by Pius IV. No 
other rule ,,
ould be consistent ,vith the principle of Vincent 
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of Lerins, "Yhat has been believed ahvays
 every,vhere, and 
by all.' Catholic dogmas being formf'd by consent of the 
Churches, it follo,ved that they could not be defined in a 
Council except by the consent, nlorally unanilnous, of the 
bishops who represent those Churches. They assert that this 
condition is the pivot on ,vhich the w"hole Council turns. 
This condition, they proceed to say, seems to be the more 
urgent in the Vatican Council, because so Inal1Y Fathers ,vere 
admitted to vote, as to whom it ,vas not clear ,yhether they held 
their title to do so by ecclesiastical or by divine right. 
Thus indicating the fact that, first, a Inajority had been 
made up largely of Dlcn ,vho represented nothing, and that 
DO',," that majority ,yas to be used to change, not only the 
doglnas of the Church, but the very source and criterion of 
dogma, they proceed to a sorro,vflil declaration, that unless 
the point as to the Dlunbers voting ,yas conceded, their con- 
sciences ,vould be burdened ",-ith an intolerable ,veight. Tbey 
should have fears that the æculnenical character of the Council 
,yould be called in question; that a handle ,vould be given to 
enemies for attacks on the Holy See and on the Council; 
and that thus the authority of the Council ,vould be under- 
mined alnong the Christian people, as though it had been lacking 
in truth and liberty; and in these troublous times that ,yould be 
a calamity so great that a ,yorse could not be inlagined. 1 


'Thus,' cries La Liberté d,lt Concile, 'you have a hundred bishops who 
say, Oppression is couched in these Rules. 'Ye have liberty indeed, but 
liberty restrained, garrotted; which can be choked whenever they like. 
Imo etian1 tolli posse 'Cidea,tuI". They say more. They say that these 
Rules contain a grave menace, a flagrant violation of Catholic tradition, 
an intolerable oppression of their conscience, pregnant with the greatest 
perils for the future, capable of striking the Council to the heart and of 
inducing incalculable misfortunes. That is said by one hundred bishops.' 
The foundation formed by such a rule of faith as the consent 
of the Churches seemed solid as long as streanls ,vere shut off, 


1 DOCllmenta, i., p, 263. Here 'Ceritas seems to mean reality 'quasi veritate 
et libertate caruerit. 
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but no,v that the ,vaters 'were rising the bishops began to feel 
sJ1nptoms of a shaking. They did not, how"ever, yet kno,v that 
one rush fronl a sluice, to be suddenly opened by the Pope him- 
self, ,vas, ere they rose, to bear that sand clean a,vay, and to 
drop thelll do,vn on to a rotten rock of Ronlan infallibility_ 
Even the consent of the Church ,vas to be dispensed ,vith. 
In the IneantÎ1ne, learned bodies in Germany had hastened 
to support Döllinger. Public addresses canle to hÏ111 frolu the 
universities of Bonn, Prague, and Breslau, and from colleges 
in other places, bearing the best nalues of Gerluan Catholics 
in letters and science. The to,vns, emulating the colleges, 
joined in the movement; Cologne, I(empten, Freiburg-in- 
Brisgau, and other places sending in addresses. l\funich voted 
to the venerable scholar an honorary citizenship, ,vhich he 
lllodestly declined. It was evident that the German people 
,yould have follo,ved in large nUlubers in the moveillent thus 
begun, but the bishops ,vho, in HOlne, seelued to be earnest in 
opposing the Curia, suppressed all attelupts to discourage it on 
the part of their clergy or people. They had ,voven a tangled 
"
eb at Fulda, and 'vere getting deeper and deeper into its 
meshes. On the other side, the Pope, the Curia, and the 
Infallibilist bishops did everything possible to bring pressure 
to bear upon the bishops of the Opposition, both frolll the 
clergy and frolll the people. As ,vith Hildebrand, so no,v, all 
authority ,vhich did not Inove at the beck. of 'Peter,' ,yas over- 
turned or overluatched by raising subordinates at the call of 
the higher po"
er. Döl1inger had said, in reply to an. address, 
that he had done no more than Inaintain vie,vs in ,vhich, 
as to the substance, he ,vas at one \yith the lllajority of the 
Gerlnan prelates. This was in ROllle skilfully turned into a 
reason for denlands upon those prelates. Signor Aloysi, 
evidently by comlnission of the Pope, proposed to the Arch- 
bishop of l\Iunich to disavo"\v Döllinger, and to procure a 
collective disa vo,val from the German bishops. This the 
Archbishop declined to do. 
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It is hardly fair to conclude that tlle German bishops made 
a sho,v of opposition merely to be able to say to the people, 
",Ve resisted till the ,yord w'as spoken, as you did; but no,v 
that it is spoken, ,ve submit, and so nlust you. In addition to 
calculations of this kind, there ,vas probably a consciousness 
that a n10rtal struggle ,vas rising bet\veen ROlne and all the 
religion, freedom, and light in the outside ,yorld, and that it 
,vould go hard ,vith ROll1e. The only possible counterpoise 
to their fear of the Pope ,yould have been a 1110Velnent on 
the part of governnlents to separate the Church froll1 the 
State. But the politicians ,vere as little prepared for that as 
the bishops ,vere for schisD1. So, both the one and the other, 
ho,vever inyoluntarily, concurred in helping ROlne on to,vards 
the catastrophe. Ketteler proposed that the Gernlan bishops 
should disavo,y Döllinger, but could not carry his point.! He 
disavowed him on his ow'n account. Senestrey forbade theo- 
logical students of his diocese to attend the classes of Döllinger; 
but Scherr, Archbishop of :\lunich, refused to do eyen this. 
The press, ho,vever, made aluends for the slackness of the 
Ordinary. :\1. Veuillot told ho,v Döl1inger's father had said 
that the deyil of a boy had tw'o heads and no heart, and ho,y, 
in his Cathedral stan, he did not know' ho,,"' to handle his 
breviary, and sometimes read, instead of it, proofs of his books. 
Quirinus Inight, indeed, say, , It is no longer possible to conceal 
by any periphrasis the fact that the spirit the Opposition has to 
combat is no other than the spirit of lying' (p. 260). But the 
,vriters of the Curia charged upon all Opposition 'writers, not 
only batred, malice, and all uncharitableness, but especially 
lying, ,vith the loving and nlaking of lies. 
The Pope, ,,,hose jokes and outbursts alternately supplied 
gossip, is reported by Friedrich as saying that Döllinger was 
a heretic, or very near it, and that Gunther ,vas much. more 
respectable, as he had been quiet for a 10ng time (dead). 
SOlne one observinO' to him that Döl1inaer ,vas a harmless 
Ö ö 
1 Quirinus, p. 261. 
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old man, he replied, Pretty kind of old man that receIves 
addresses from every quarter. He made no secret that he 
took the Opposition bishops generally for 'softheads,' but 
thought they must have some one behind them. He knew 
,,"ho nodded approval while Strossmayer spoke, and who 
pressed his hand ,vhen he came do,vn. He said that Cardinal 
Sch,varzenberg played the part of the sub-deacon in the 
J11anger; that is, the part of the ass in the scene of the 
Nativity. Sch,varzenberg, he said, had been the only person 
,vho declared that the definition of the Immaculate Conception 
,vould draw bad consequences after it. But' the definition 
took. place on a morning when the sun shone so ,vonderfully 
that I recognised in it the confirmation of my design.' 1\iuch 
lnore chat of the same quality is given. 
Friedrich has one short paragraph, to the effect that it was 
confidently asserted that Veuillot had a seat behind the scpnes 
in the Council Hall. A lnan deeply initiated in the secrets 
of the Council did not deny it (p. 165). If this ,vas the 
case, it ,vould be curious to compare it ,vith 1\1. Veuillot's 
account of his being on the Pincio, instead of in the Cathedral, 
on the opening day. That meditation in the rain seelned 
rather eccentric. 
The Pope had arranged for an exhibition of Catholic art., 
and opened it in person ,vith a speech. Tbe passage which 
made the greatest impression ,vas that in ,vhich he alluded 
to a recent saying of M. de Falloux, a zealous French Catholic 
politician, and the actual author of the Education Bill .which 
embodied Montalembert's policy, to the effect that the Church 
had never had her '89, and she needed one. The Pope declared, 
I say that is blasphemy. There were many versions of the 
utterance, but M. Veuillot, evidently by authority, stuck to 
this oI;1e. M. de Falloux, after a considerable time, ,vrote to 
Bishop Freppel saying that he had not used the phrase alleged. 
Bishop Freppel told the Pope that 1\1. de Falloux wrote that he 
had not used it. The Pope replied that if 1\1. de Falloux had 
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not used it, he had not condemned 1\1. de Falloux. There 
the tale is left by Veuillot (i., p. 360).1 
A case like this indicates the struggles between old opinion 
and the ne\v light of. unforeseen circumstances, through \vhich 
many must, at this time, have been passing. In the case of 
Hyacinth and Gratry, the struggle had come to the surface; 
in that of Döllinger, it put on the solemnity of age; in that 
of l\Iontalembert, the a\ve of death. Frolll the ?ratory at 
Birmingham to the chambers of the Quirinal, fro III under the 
roof of the Vatican to lone stations in some mission wild, 
w.ere men n10aning \vith a conscience-ache. The coming on 
of an eclipse could hardly be more a\vful to a nleditative 
l\Iagus than the advancing shado,v of heresy on the Church 
herself to one .who had belieyed her infallible. The dread 
images of doubt and uncertainty not only haunted, but 
threatened many a brave spirit. If the infallibility of the 
Church ,vas to be redÜced to the level of that of the Popes, 
in the doctrines and n10rals they had solelnnly taught; to 
the level, for inst.ance, of Pius IX. and his Syllabus,-alas, 
alas for the great ideas of the past 
 And was it so clear 
that it had been innocent to lay those under anathelna \vho, 
looking away from man to Christ, from Councils to the Bible, 
had meekly said, The only infallible guide over life's broad 
sea is not the church steeples, bu"t the stars. 
The veil is partly lifted off from one such struggle. Fried- 
rich's stay in Rome bad been harassing. Suspected of being 
the correspondent of the Augsburg fia=ette, he had been de- 
nounced in the papers, treated rudely by bishops, jeered at 
by the Pope, reported as being banished, and dogged by 
police spies even in the house of Cardinal Hohenlohe. All 
this ,vould intensify his perception of the moral corruption 
of the city, of which many a priest before hinl had spoken, 
1 Strangely enough, in .April 1876, the papers spoke of the excitement caused 
in France by the fact that Bishop Freppel had positively excommunicated the 
Eealous M. de Falloux for some breach of the ecclesiastical law, in a matter 
cOllnected with Church property. 
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from Luther to Liverani, or Lalnmenais. It would also give 
a keener edge to the theological debates "\vhich "\vere going 
on In his o"\vn mind. After an interval of five days in his 
diary, he "\vrites under date of February 25th (p. 195):- 


'At 1ast I must once more take up the pen. If the last few days 
have been important for the history of the Council, still more important 
have they been for my .own life-history. A mental struggle within Ine has 
reached its close, one which was hard to undergo, and which shook my 
entire mental and physical being. N ow all stands clear before Iny eyes. 
I know the end toward which I anl to steer. The Lord has once l1l0re 
led me a stage further in my life-path. It was truly a n1elancholy thought 
for me when, finding for a moment a point of rest in the midst of this 
struggle, I looked back upon my peculiar course. Fronl that decision 
to become a Jesuit, onwards to this journey to Rome, an unseen hand 
has so perceptibly led Ine, almost always without design of mine, that 
even here, in the midst of the new stornls, I have been able to take 
fresh courage. I stand here in Ronle only through the unseen guidance 
of the Lord; for it was not I that ever took a step to come here; indeed, 
all was done without me. But I see clearly that even that dispensation 
was to purify nlY views and intentions, and to lead me on towards the 
sole prescribed end of nlY life. 
'At one time, how much was Ronle for me! How did I, in a sense, 
worship all that came fronl it! N ow I see that here reign not only the 
most horrid ignorance, but, still more, pride, lies, and sin. Henceforth 
nlY life has its task marked out for two ends. Henceforth is it devoted 
to the struggle against the Curia (not prinlacy), and to that against the 
Jesuits. If I fall in it, I shall believe that the Lord has so willed, and 
that there can be, and that there is, a martyrdom for Christ, and for 
His Church, anlong the faithful. If I have had to learn here that the 
Curialists and the Jesuits are enemies not less furious than the heathen, 
I shall openly show the world that they do not scruple to de\yise the death 
of their enemies. The Univcrs nlay erroneously write, "The scandal 
in ROlne is great," because I anl here and anl betraying the secrets of 
Rome; but one may say with full right, "The scandal in Christend0111 
is great.'" 


The bishops of the minority still declared their detenni- 
nation to resist every attenlpt to concentrate infallibility in 
the Pope; but Darboy said to a diplomatist, 1Vbat use is it 
to send in protests tbat never receive an ans,ver? 1 Tbe last 
protest, however, contained tbe grave matter in ,vhich a hun- 
J Tagelnwllt, p. 219. 
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dred bishops pledged thelnselves to language casting doubt 
upon the æcumenicity of the Council. Of no use for its 
inunediate purpose, that doculnent will always be of real use 
in judging of the value of much that has been said by its signers 
since the Council. Prominent Infallibilists intimated that the 
dogma ,vould not be so defined as to declare the opposite opinion 
a heresy . Yes, says Friedrich, they ,yoldd leave it as Trent 
left the Imlnaculate Conception,-in such a position that some 
day, when the sun shines fair upon a Pope, it lIlàY be pro- 
mulged as a dogma! Then he adds, ,vhat many may have 
heard stated in Rome, It is strongly asserted that the very 
rea:;on ,vhy the Council Hall has been placed ,vhere it stands, 
is that there at a certain hour the sunbeams fall upon the 
Papal throne (p. 219). 
Vitelleschi says tbat the visitors to the Exhibition of Church 
Art did not generally exceed the number of the gendarmes, 
and expresses an opinion that the real Christian arts are better 
represented in such international exhibitions as might be seen 
else,vbere. Anything less like Christianity than many of the 
objects which in Rome are called objects of Christian art, is 
hard to conceive, or anything more fitted to turn men into 
triflers, if once they give themselves up to such baubles as 
the great concern of life, either social or religious. It will 
be curious to watch whether the progress of art hereafter is 
not much greater, and nobler, under the thought-culture of 
the Protestant countries than under the sense-culture of the 
Romish. The higher culture includes the lower, the lo,ver 
may exclude the higher. The je,veller, milline
, laceman, and 
inventor of church bric-à-brac, may prove to be less helpful 
allies of the true artist than thinkers, ,vriters, poets of nature, 
poets of the domestic affections, printers, and inventors of all 
useful things. Some one ought to exalnine carefully ho,v many 
of the artists of notable merit in Rome for the last generation 
have been from Romish countries, and ho\v many from Reformed 
ones; bo,v many also of their patrons in high art have belonged 
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to the one creed and to the other. In this exhibition, Friedrich 
,vas struck ,vith a statue of the Pope defining the Ilnlnaculate 
Conception, and ,vith pictures of the same event, ',,'ith the in- 
evitable sunbeams.' He was also arrested by a group of the 
Risen Christ, ,vith Pius standing before Him in a flowing pluvial. 
He says that ,vhen one looks at the humble figure of our Lord, 
and then at the self-conscious Pius, one is inclined to surmise that 
the latter is thinking, 'I am not only what Thou art, but much 
nlore. I command all; Thou didst serve all' (p. 220). German 
gravity and reverence ,yould not have allo,ved Friedrich to say 
such things when he first canle to Rome; but there the highest 
nalue is so often coupled ,vith a very different one, and coupled 
in unseemly joke, that reverence is undermined. In this case, 
Friedrich had no idea of joking, but simply reproduced an 
Î1npression which he must often have heard expressed by the 
initiated about hiln. Q
lÎrinus quotes, ,vithout translating it, a 
saying of an Italian noble, which might have suggested the very 
thought: 'Other Popes believed that they,vere Vicars of Christ; 
but this Pope believes that our Lord is his Vicar in heaven' 
(p. 326). These are the things which the "
orshippers of 
Pius IX. call blasphemy, ,,'hile most Italians smile if JOU 
doubt their legitilnacy. Friedrich tells ho,v the auditor of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, an ecclesiastic, expressed the horror tbat 
had been caused in ROlne by Friedrich's articles on l\lanning 
in the Lite'1
at'ltrblatt. He added that Hohenlohe ,yould have 
been a great Cardinal but for two blunders, that of visiting 
Cardinal Andrea ,vhen he returned to Rome, and that of 
bringing Professor Friedrich to the Council (p. 220). 
The ministry of Prince Hohenlohe, in Bavaria, had fallen 
under the hostile influences of the Church party. On the other 
hand, the recent action of France and Austria had sho,,
n that 
possibly the Curia, if not prompt, might meet with more 
fOrIuidable checks than any that could arise fronl Bavaria. As 
to France, the Curia ,,"'onld seem, rightly or wrongly, to have 
felt that if Napoleon dared them to the ,vorst, they could shake 
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hiIn out of his place, if not as easily, yet as surely, as the bearers 
of the Pope's portative throne could upset a Pontiff. Daru's 
demands were officially made known by the reluctant, indeed 
the all but recalcitrant 1\1. de Banneville, no earlier than the 1st 
. of 
Iarch. At this very titne, Dupanloup ,vas drawing up, and 
the French bishops ,vere preparing to sign, the protest against 
the ne'v Rules. The adhesion of the German and Hungarian 
bishops to this protest was to be foreseen. The Curia, there- 
fore, took the decision to face both Bonapartes and bishops, 
and to throw down the gauntlet. 
The meetings of General Congregations had been suspended 
to gi,e the Fathers time for study. On the evening of l\Iarch 
the 7th, a short notice ,vas sent round to their houses, saying 
that an additional chapter, to be called the Eleventh, would be 
inserted in the Draft of Decrees on the Church. This ne,v 
chapter ,vas simply that declaration of Papal infallibility ,vhich 
had been asked for by the fanlous Address. So the die ,vas cast. 
All uncertainty as to the designs of the Curia ,vas at an end. 
Not only was the dogma to be defined, but all ,vho should deny 
it ,vere to be excluded from the unity. of the Church. Quirinus 
says that the Pope gave his sanction to this' critical act under 
great personal excitement. For four-and-bventy years bad be 
sought the crown of infallibility, believing himself to be wrong- 
fully deprived of it by the error and unbelief of Inankind. In 
1848, when Count 1\Iamiani, after ceasing to be the Prime 
l\linister of the new Pontiff, met his friends in Florence, he 
said, 'It is utterly impossible to act as the constitutional 
minister of a Pope who is stark mad on the subject of his 
o\vn personal infallibility.' 1 
The bishops found that they had only ten days allo,ved them 
to send in their written comments upon the fundamental change 
no, v ÏInpending in the constitution of the Church, in their creed, 


I See a very life like sketch of Pio Nono in the Manchester Examiner and 
Timelof December 17th, 1874, which, in Rome, is ascribed to the pen of :Mr. 
Montgomery Stuart. 
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and in their standard of faith. Vitelleschi remarks that the 
brevity of the time given ,vill remain as a testimony to the 
pressure exercised, and ,villlo,ver the impression of the ,visdom 
of men "rho hurried the Church through such a transfornlation. 1 
The Civiltá states that the tilne ,vas after,vards extended by a 
,veek. 2 If it ,vas proposed to give to Orders of the Queen in 
Council all the scope and effect of Acts of Parliament, our 
Lords and Comlnons would expect at least one ,veek beyond 
ten days' notice before meeting the Court party in the lists, 
and more particularly if the right of moving that the Bill 
should be read that day six months had been for ever snatched 
a,vay from them. Yet, great as this change would be, great 
enough to rouse tranquil England to lion-like rage, it ,vould 
be less than the change proposed in the Catholic kingdom. 
Every despotic royal order ,vould contain in itself that be- 
nign alleviation of all hUlnan error which lies in being re- 
formable. 
A visit of the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany, or, as the Oivilt& 
takes care to call him, the Grand Duke, is fornlally recorded, 
as if to show the proper relations between princes and the 
Pontiff. On his arrival, the Grand Duke was 'waited upon by 
the majordolno and chamberlain of the Pope; and next day by 
Antonelli, as Secretary of State. The day follo,ving, the Grand 
Duke 'went to the apostolic palace to do homage to the Holy 
Father.' This is the true language of vassalage. To make it 
plainer, the Pope, on the same day, 'admitted the Archduke 
Charles of Tuscany to an audience.'3 It was, however, not 
encouraging for the projectors of 'a new world,' that the only 
princes who caIne ,vith suitable reverence to the door ,vhich 
formed the entrance to it ,vere princes who represented a world 
that had ,vaxed old, had decayed, and indeed had vanished 
a ,vay. 


1 Vitelleschi, p. 177. 2 Serie II., x., 112. 3 Civiltá, VI!., X., 118. 
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'THE Vicar of Jesus Christ for ever' ,vas the title of the 
article in ,vhich Don Margotti announced the fact that 
the Pope had sent in the proposal of infallibility. Ollivier, said 
Don l\largotti, once stated that he loved strong po,vers with 
confidence in themselves, and as the Pope always ,vished to be 
loved by nlinisters of Napoleon III, he had sho\ved them that he 
,vas strong. l 'It is a great spectacle, but it ,vill be a still greater 
one when infallibility is proclaimed, and the Syllabus is pro- 
claimed, in spite of the opposition of governments, of revolu- 
tions, and of all hell.' 
But the speedy closing of the question, now formal1y opened, 
,vas indispensable. The suggestion of an acclalnation on the 
day of l\lary in December had proved vain; but the day of 
Joseph was no, v approaching. The term allowed for sending 
in "''fitten observations on the Draft would expire on the 17th 
of 1\Iarch, and the Unitá, in its number of the 11th, put up 


1 Unitá Cattolica, March 10th. 
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the follo,ving prayer: '0 Blessed St. Joseph, grant us the 
grace that on the 18th of 1\Iarch may be discussed, and on the 
19th, the day of thy Festival, lllay be proclaimed, the Inost plea- 
ant and most ,vise doctrine of the infallibility of the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ.' The correspondent of the Unitá from Rome said, 
, "r e hope for the definition on the 19th, St. Joseph' s Day;' 
and its correspondent at Paris stated that no doubt existed 
that the doglna ,vould be proclailned on that day. Two days 
Lefore the one so anticipated, the Unitá published suggestive 
accounts of the scenes in 1854, when the Ilnmaculate Concep- 
tion ,vas acclaimed. It quoted Canon Audisio, a ,vell-kno\vn 
,vriter, and one sometilnes called a Liberal Catholic. Just 
after the noontide bell, when the two hundred bishops had 
knelt to repeat the Angelus, as soon as they resumed their 
seats, a cry speedily broke out froln among them, Petre, doce 

os! confirlna fratres tuos! (Peter, teach us! strengthen 
thy brethren!) The teaching desired ,vas a definition of the 
Ilnn1
culate Conception. The ,vhole asselnbly ,vept. 'It ,vas 
a \\?eeping so' cordial and sublime that you cannot imagine it, 
and pen cannot describe it.' 
After this hint, as to ,vhat the scene-ahvays a chief point- 
on the 19th should be, the principles of polity involved in the 
scene are indicated; for in Rome all acting is for the purpose 
of ruling. Some prelates, said the Araldo di Lucca, as quoted 
by the Uniiá, had thought that the Bull announcing the dogma 
of the Inllnaculate Conception should make mention of the 
asselnbly of the bishops; but a prelate from France, rising in 
the spÙ'it of 
1thanasius, said, 'N 0; the episcopate should not 
decide, but only the chief Pontiff; he alone must speak.' He 
went on to argue that, by sho,ving obedience to the Pontiff, 
they would secure the obedience of the people, and strengthen 
the principle of authority. The Unitá significantly adds, 'It 
appears to us, and it will appear to all, that not only the dogln
 
of the Immaculate ,vas defined on that melnorable sitting of the 
24th of N ovelnber, 1854, but also that of Papal infallibility.' 
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The U nitá may ,yell note the superficial touch of J obn 
Lellloinne, when in the Déùats he coolly says that the dogilla 
of Infallibility no more affects France than did that of the 
Illlmaculate Conception. The prelate 'who spoke in the spi'pit 
of .Athanasius 'was a better politician. He knew' that an act in 
,vhÏch an ancient oligarchy ,vas fonnally ignored, and which 
,yould affect every diocese in France, ,vas a real step to,vards 
tbe absorption of all other authority in that of the autocrat. 
And infallibility meant no less than the extension of the prin- 
ciple of that act to all organic legislation whateyer. 
While tbe party of nlovement was full of hope, the minority 
"
ere in disnlay. Their chosen ground of inopportuneness had 
been cut from tlnder their feet. The Pope and five hundred 
bishops had decided that the question was opportune. The}'" 
now felt that if the dogma sbould be suddenly defined, they 
nlust either submit or be outside of the Church. The ne,v 
Rules permitted the discussion to be closed at the ,viti of the 
majority. It 'was notorious tbat any discussion ,vhatever, on 
a point so immediately affecting the authority of the Pope, not 
only in the Church, but also in the ,,
or1d, ,vas hateful to every 
right-minded Curialist, and, in fact, that as taking place hard 
by the tomb of St. Peter, such a discussion ,vas regarded as 
a thing all but intolerable. The suggestions in the Unitá fronl 
Rome, Paris, and Turin, had not been put out without high 
sanction. \\r as it possible that, on St. Joseph's Day, all would 
be ended by an irresistible acclamation? 
Some think that so deep a feeling was no\y produced in the 
minority, and that so clear did they lnake it that they would 
. not acquiesce in an acclamation, that they Î1npres:;ed the Vatican 
for a time. Friedrich repeats, on the authority of one who ,vas 
intÎ1nate ,vith the Pope: a saying of the latter, , The Jesuits 
haye set me on this road, and no,v I shall go on in it, and 
they must bear the responsibility.' The personal position of 
menlbers of the minority became more and n10re trying, o,ving 
to the increasingly active part taken by the Pontiff in the 
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discussion. A second brief to the Jesuit Ran1ière 1 follo"Ted the 
one ,vhich ridiculed l\Iaret, cOlnmending another publication of 
the same author, in which, alluding to the possibility that some 
no,v opposing the infalJibility of the Pope "Tould secede from the 
Church, Ramière' said, 'These form the secret enemy ,vho impedes 
our nlarch, and, in driving him from our ranks, the sacred army 
,yill obtain the most precious guarantee of its future success.' 2 
Friedrich adds, ,vhat agrees ,vith lnuch that is said, or hinted, 
by other Liberal Catholics, strange as it sounds in our ears, 
, Anyone ,vho knows the Jesuits can explain the closing ,vords 
of the pamphlet, "Then, truly "Till the Council have realised 
the most ardent desire of the Saviour, and established the 
conditions on :,yhich this divine l\Iaster makes the sublnission 
of the entire ,vorld to the yoke of the faith depend." , 
'That is,' explains Friedrich, 'the yoke of the Society of Jesus; for, 
even under the nanle Jesus, "we are only to understand the Society of 
J esu." At the Festival of St. Ignatius Loyola, priests Inust repeat the 
words, with great emphasis, "At the name of Jesu every knee shall 
bow." The fornler Confessor of the Pope, now replaced by a Jesuit, 
always felt scalldalised by this, on the eve of the Festival, and earnestly 
wished to have those words removed from the l\Iass for Loyola's Day.' 


Archbishop Cardoni, being asked "That had become of the 
Draft Decrees on Faith, said that the cOlnmittee first examined 
them, after ,vhich Deschamps, Pie, and l\Iartin, as a sub-com- 
n1Îttee, partly prepared a revised forn1, and, finalJy, the recasting 
of them was completed by Kleutgen, the Jesuit. "That, it ,vas 
asked, the Kleutgen ,vho ,vas condemned by the Inquisition? 
Yes, replied the Archbishop, faintly. This I{]eutgen had been 
a German political refugee, but joined the Jesuits, and became 
confessor to a nunnery. One of the nuns, a Gerll1an princess, 
,vas dying. Her relations, through interest ,vith the Pope, 
succeeded in procuring her release. It proved to be a case of 
poisoning. The Inquisitors took proceedings, and Kleutgen 
,vas sonlehow incriminated. The convent ,vas closed, the nuns 
\vere dispersed into other establishments, and the confessor 
1 Friedberg, p. 491. 2 Tagebuch, p. 221. 
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'was sentenced to prison for six years. The imprisonment ,vas 
chan o'ed into reclusion in one of the Jesuit houses, in a de- 
o 
Ii crhtful nei ahhourhood near Rome. !(leut2:en found means 
o 0 '-' 
to regain favour, and ,vas no\v relnoulding the faith for the 
benefit of reconstituted society.1 
Cardoni tolù how' he, an Archbishop, had been received 
the preceding day by the Pope before Sch,varzenberg, a 
Cardinal and a prince, and it ,vas added that Sch,varzenberg 
had been obliged to ,vait a fortnight" for his audience, ,vhereas 
a Cardinal w'as entitled to have one after t\VO days. Cardinal 
De .Angelis alleged that the Pope had seen Schw'arzenberg 
behind the Vatican slnoking a cigar, ,vith a 'slnall hat' on his 
head. To this the Gerll1anS replied that it ,vas ,veIl kno,vl1 
that Schwarzenberg did not smoke. 2 ,,- e cannot state ,vhat 
would be the penalty for a Cardinal convicted of ,vearing a 
s1l1all hat, but they are a class of 'creatures' ,vhose eternal 
salvation may, by the 'v ill of their lord, be declared to depend 
on matters the connection of which ,vith the Christian religion 
it takes a Pontiff to find out. Sixtus V. decreed the penalty 
of excolnmunication against any Cardinal 'who should open a 
letter bearing the plain address 'Cardinal,' 'vithout the title 
'
Iost Illust.rious and l\Iost Reverend.' They "
ere to burn 
such letters. (FI'ond, ii., p. xiii.) The Unire1>s had a retort 
against the frequent slights thro,vll by GenTIan scholars on the 
learning of the Italian and ROlnan prelates. It said that, in 
respect of theological science, the Spanish prelates of the 
Council "were folios, the Italians qU1.rtos, most of the French 
octavos, but the Gennans, in general, were onlr pamphlets. 
The condition of things ,vhich permitted the possibility of such 
a joke is attributed by Friedrich to the selection of the Pope. 
He says that the ,T esuits purposely chose for prelates men of 
the kind indicated. 
The U niueJ's, illustrating the doctrine of opportuneness, 
said that there ,yere only three cases in the Scriptures in ,vhich 
1 Tagebuch, p. 230. 2 Ivii., p. 231. 
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the ,vord 'opportune' occurred, and those occurred in the first 
three Gospels, in the passages ,vhere Judas was spoken of as 
seeking or finding an opportunity to betray our Lord. This was 
believed to be personally ainled at Dupanlonp, for Nardi had 
told a tale which made a noise in Rome, that, after an exciting 
interview, in which Dupanloup had embraced the Pope, the 
latter said he only hoped it ,yas not a Judas kiss. 
Archbishop Ledocho,vski, ,vhose name has frequently been 
heard of since the Council, had been made Primate of Poland 
by the Pope. This office, in olden time, carried ,vith it the 
regency of the country, in the interregnuln behveen the death 
of one king and the election of another. As primate, the 
rch- 
bishop put on the colours of a Cardinal. Count L-- told 
Friedrich that Ledocho,yski had said that he ,vas right glad 
that he had so early joined the Infallibilists, for ROlne ,vas 
certain to carry through what she had taken in hand, and, 
therefore, the bishops of the Opposition ,vould gradually come 
over to the right side, and ,vould cut a poor figure at the last. 
Count L-- expressed hÎ1nself as indignant at this morality. 
But, said Friedrich, scarcely had the Count ended, ,vhen I 
read in the U nirerrs that Ledocho,yski ,vas mentioned for pro- 
motion as a Cardinal. 1\'" e may here, as illustrating the 
bearing of titles and colours on very serious affairs, interject 
a statement of ,vhat happened later. l Ledochowski, after the 
Council, at once took up a ne,v position. "'"'"hen the Gennan 
bishops next met at Fulda, he ,vould not join theln. As 
Primate of Poland, he said, he belonged to the tOInb of St. 
Adelbert rather than to that of St. Boniface. He ,vonld no 
longer admit Germans to his seminary for priests. In places 
,vhere preaching had existed alternately i? Gennan and Polish, 
he suppressed the Gerlnan. His organ, the TyotnicX', related 
ho\v, during the Council, the Pope had given hiIn the title of 
Prinlate of Poland, but denied that he used the political pow'ers 
attached to the title. K evertheless, the Catholic Calendar for 


I :l\lenzel, Jesu itenumtl'iebe, p. 297. 
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1872, published in Thorn, placed the name of Ledocho,yski in 
the list of reigning princes, as Primate of Poland and repre- 
sentative of the King of Poland. So that, if the po,vers attached 
to the title were not used, the reasons were not far to seek.! 
'Yhile early converts ,vere joyful, Ketteler continued' to be 
Dlysterious. In a meeting of German prelates he declared 
that, though all his life he had ,vorked for infallibility, he could 
Dot do so no\v. This Draft Decree ,vas a crime. But ,vhat ,vas 
to be done? Send in another protest? All cried out at once, 

 o! no! they haye treated us like domestics, and not even 
given us an ans,ver. 2 
On February the 27th Don l\Iargotti had said that even a 
Protestant or a l\Iohaulmedan, a Schislnatic or a Je,v, ,vould see 
fr01l1 the ne,v Rules that no asselllbly could be freer. A fe'v 
days after,vards (l\Iarch 2nd), he said, True, no decree had as 
yet been published; the Church ,vas in t.ravail, and the day 
of her deliverance ,vould be the death of the Revolution. 
Döllinger, on the other hand, had published a letter on the 
ne,v Rules. He took the ground indicated in the protest of 
the one hundred bishops. In matters of faith, as he contended, 
the Rules shifted the source of authority from tradition to 
majority. This he sho,ved to be a direct departure from the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. In reply, Don 
Iargotti, on 
l\Iarch 5th, gave a long history of Lola l\Iontes, and said that 
the Court theologian ,vould prove as ruinous to Lud ,vig II. as 
the Court dancer had proved to Lud\vig I. 
The days which some had fixed upon for the triumph of an 
acclanlation were passed in excitement of a different kind. A 


1 The following passage in the speech made to the Ptlpe by Ledochowski on 
his elevation to the purple, is taken from the Emaneipat01'e Q,ttolico. April 
22nd, 1876 :-' And as the persecution was most bitter in that part of Poland 
which is now under Prussian occupation . . . . the honour of this sacred purple 
falls like a celestial dew upon my oppressed and agonised country, and seems 
silently to say to her, that if forgotten and abandoned of the world, she is still 
loved and bles;;;ed by God, of whom your Holiness is the Vicar.' The very next 
paragraph in the same paper is headed, Tile Heresy of Love of Country. 
2 Tagebuch, p. 236. 
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letter appeared in the Gazette de France and the Tirnes, froln 
l\Iontalembert, addressed to some gentlen1an who had challenged 
his present opposition as inconsistent ,vith his forlner champion- 
ship of the Church. The dying man then delivered his last 
public utterance. He protested that, in his early days, the pre- 
tensions now put forth ,vere unheard of. In language already 
cited he described the incredible change of the clergy after 
1850, and their present shortsighted prostration before the idol 
they had set up. He showed that in bis speech of 1847 there 
,vas not a ,vord of the doctrine of Papal infallibility. He might 
have indicated also the still lnore celebrated speech on the 
restoration of Pius IX. He quoted tbat relnarkable letter 
of Sibour; Archbishop of Paris, in which he depicted the 
difference between the old Ultramontanism and the ne,y. 
l\Iontalembert then declared that his whole regret 'vas that 
illness prevented hiln from descending into the arena to join 
Dupanloup and Gratry, to contend on his o\vn ground, 
that of history and of social consequences. 'Then should I 
merit-and it is my sole remaining ambition-a share in the 
litanies of insult daily launched against my illustrious friends 
by a portion, too numerous, of the clergy-that poor clergy 
,vhich is preparing for itself so sad a destiny, and ,vbich 
formerly I loved, defended, and honoured, as no one in modern 
France had done.' The Unitá cried, 'Better for l\lontalembert 
had he died a year ago; better indeed bad he never been 
born.' 1 While these words ,vere ringing in the ears of all, 
came a telegram announcing that l\Iontalenlbert ,vas no n10re. 
That evening the Pope bad one of those audiences in ,vhich he 
delights; a kind of public meeting, ,vith three hundred persons 
present. Of course everyone expected that the little member 
,vhich in the days of Pius IX. bas done much to make the Pope 
an entertainment for Italians, ,vould not be able to keep off the 
exciting topic. ' A Catholic has just died,' said his Holiness, 
',,
ho rendered services to the Church. He 'v rote a letter 
I March 11th. 
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,yhich I have read. I kno,v not ,vhat he said at the mOllleut 
uf à
ath; but I know. one thing-that n1an had a great enenlY, 
pride. He ,vas a Liberal Catholic-that is to say, a half- 
Catho1ic. . . . Yes, Liberal Catholics are half-Catholics.' 1 
About the tÍ1ne ,vhen the Pope ,vas thus speaking of hinl 
,vhose eloquence had been worth regÏInents to hÏIn, Father 
COlllbalot ,vas crying froln the pulpit of .K otre Dalne Della 
'T alle:- 


'Satan has entered into Judas! There are men who were Christians, 
and who on the brink of the grave beconle enen1:Ï.es of the Pope, and 
speak of torrents of adulation, and accuse us of erecting hinl into an 
idol. To speak so is Satanic work. There are three acadenucians who 
do it ' [
IontaleIl1bert, Gratry, and Dupanloup]. 2 


Archbishop De )Iérode, brother-in-Ia,y of ::\Iontalembert, and 
almoner to the Pope, arranged that a High ]Iass should be 
celebrated in the Aracæli on the height of the Capitoline, that 
is, the church of the Roman municipality, in ,yhich l\Iontaleln- 
bert ,vas entitled to the honour of such a solenlnity hecause of the 
dignity of Roman citizen ,,,hich bad been conferred upon hinl 
for his distinguished services to the Church. On the 16th, a 
notice 'vas circulated, announcing the intended l\Iass, in publish- 
ing ,vhich the Unit"e1's stated that it ,vas kno'yu that there ,yould 
be no oration,-a record ,vhich spoiled subsequent fables. Late 
that evening, in the great church of the French, a preacher 
d.welt upon the melllory of ::\Iontalembert, inviting the audience 
to the solemn service at the Capitoline the next morning. 
At the same time the r00111S of Archbishop Darboy were 
cro,vded. French prelates related ,,-bat remarks they had 
,,-ritten on the proposal for infallibility. Each one beheld in 
bis o,vn a great and heroic act. Landriot, Archbishop of Rheinls, 
I This is the version quoted from the JIonitell1' T:nirersel in Ce Qui se Passe 
a'll Concile, p. 154. 
1. Yeuillot acknowledged that the' hard word' wa'S in 
the speech, and the above version has not been denied. 
2 Ce Qui se Passe all Concile, p. 155. quoting Ga::ette de France. 
Iarch 20th. 
In the Uniurs of April 4th. quoted on the same page, Combalot acknowledged 
the words, and said that he was preaching at the time' by the grace and the 
misðion of the infallible Pontiff.' 
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had employed a quotation froln Bessarion against the curial 
system, and expected to be called Jansenist, Gallican, Febronian, 
and such like. Friedrich, ,ve suspect, was making prelates 
understand that if once they allo,ved themselves to recommence 
deliberation under the new Rules, all hope of successful opposition 
,,'ould be idle, and hinting his belief that under such Rules the 
Council had no proper æcumenicity. Suddenly ne'vs came 
from 
Iérode. Sonlething was wrong. It proved that the High 
l\lass for l\Iontalembert had been forbidden by the Pontiff. 
"That! the departed spirit of the foremost Frenchman in the 
chivalry of the Church to be insulted on the CapitoÌine by the 
Pope in person! Among all those Frenchmen, many ,vere 
old enough to remember the most brilliant of l\iontalembert's 
sallys, and all ,vere old enough to have ,vitnessed the public 
disgust ,,,,hen a Court chalnberlain turned him out at the election 
of 1857, half of the clergy voting against him, and the other 
half staying at home. But this beat all. A Cardinal present 
could not restrain the confession, , Now I am ,veIl ashalned of 
heing a Roman Cardinal.' 1 
The announcement ,vas too late to reach all, and ,,
hen the 
Dour for the service caIne, some t,venty bishops and many 
French notables assembled. Fa ther Beckx, the General of the 
Jesuits, had come from the neighbouring GesÙ, thinking, doubt- 
less, of the splendid services to the Order \vhich had been 
rpndered by the confiding genius of the man for ,vhose soul he 
,,-as no\v to pray. Even Louis Veuillot came, trying to forget 
the irritations of recent years, perhaps hoping in part to nlake 
reparation for ingratitude and insolence, and unable no,v to 
see the opponent, seeing only as in old qays the 'son of the 
Crusaders,' facing, provoking, and dominating a hostile Par- 
liament, ,vith his head back and his blue eye flashing, till at 
SOlne turning-point in his theme the fountains of a great deep 
broke up, the deep of his mighty emotions, and then out gushed 
a flood which carried all before it.' 'Vhen they reached the 
I Tageb1lc7t: p. 259. 
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steps of the Aracæli, an official, \vho ,vas one of the subordi- 
nates of l\férode, cried out in a French phrase ,yhich he had 
learned on purpose, that they must go away, that the l\Iass 
was forbidden. It is evident that they were all overcome \vith 
Dlortification, not to us
 stronger language. Even 1\1. 'T euillot 
pushed by and said, 'It can do no harm to repeat some pater- 
nosters for him.' 1 
Quirinus says that probably it was De Banneville ,vho repre- 
sented to the Pope the serious effects that ,vould be produced 
in France by this proceeding. So, on the evening of the 17th, 
instead of arranging for the acclamation of infallibility, the 
Pope ,vas making the small aInends of sending a private message 
to have a l\Iass celebrated, on the following morning, on behalf 
of a certain deceased Charles, in the Church of Santa lVlaria 
Traspontina. No public notice "whatever ,vas given of this ser- 
VIce. The bishops were all shut up in a General Congregation. 
The Pope \vent privately, \vithout any suite, sat hidden in a 
latticed' tribune,' and then had it announced to the world that 
he had personally attended a 1\Iass on behalf of Montalembert. 
",Vhen the exceedingly painful feeling he had caused began to 
appear, an attempt was made to turn the occasion to account by 
thro,ving the blalne on Dupanloup. It was declared that it had 
been announced that he would deliver an oration, and indeed 
that the proposed function had been got up by him as a 
party demonstration. This gave Dupanloup the opportunity of 
writing 2 :_ 
'This is an outrage at once upon t:Þe Holy Father, l\lonsignor De 
l\Iérode, the bishops, and myself. This entire tale, Sir, is false from the 
first word to the last. I did not appoint the service. I was not to_ 
officiate. I have had nothing whatever to do in distributing cards of 
invitation. 'Vhatever may have been my profound and inviolable affection 
for ::\1. De l\Iontalmubert, it belonged to the members of his fan1ily present 
1 This trait of kindly feeling is "given by Friedrich. 
% The fullest account of the whole transaction is that in Ce Qui 8e Pa

8e au 
Condle. But Friedrich, Quirinus, Veuillot, and Fromman have all been con- 
sulted, and show that the main particulars admit of no doubt. Dupanloup's 
letter is both in Ce Qui se Passe at(, Concile, and in German, in Jj"'riedberg, p. BO. 
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in Rome, 
Ionsignor De J\Iérode and the Count De l\Iérode, ancl not to 
me, to arrange the details of this religious cermllony. It is within IllY 
knowledge that in doing so they confonned to all the laws and fornlalities 
usual in Rome in sÏInilar cases.' 


The last statement ,vas n1ade to upset one of the excuses, that 
proper leave had not been asked for the servic
. So those false 
stories, at least; were stayed. 
As the news spread in succession fronl place to place, the 
Imaginations of Liberal Catholics all over Europe ,yould rest- 
lessly 'wander up and do\vn the Capitoline, seeing on that 
historical slope the signal given for their eternal disgrace in the 
Holy City. It was given too by an arro,v shot froln the Pontiff's 
cwn bow., and ailned at the shade of l\Iontaleulbert. 'Ve do 
110t profess to kno,v ,vhat injury the imagination of such men 
lllight. picture as having been done to the spirit that was gone, 
but those Christians ,vho believe in a God ,vho, not even in this 
,
{orld, lnuch less in the great hereafter, trusts any child of nlan, 
though th
 least of all the little ones, to a Vic
n',-those who 
believe in a sacrifice which no man can rep
at, prohibit, or buy, 
,,,hen they heard ,vhat had occurred, sa,v the spirit pass into the 
true telnple, and outfly all the a1'ro'lCS of death, and prayed that 
the old lnan, who knew not "\vhat he did, might not be left to 
the nlercies of a fel1o,v creature. Oh, ho,y benign is that light 
of immortality ,vhich sho\vs us the spirits of the departed 
resting in the hands of their Father, altogether above depen- 
dence on the malice or the compassion, on the liberality or 
the avarice, on the devotion or the unbelief of living men; and 
.which, ,,,ith the same blessed beam, sho,vs us the living pro- 
tected froln all possible malice, raised into independence of all 
possible goodwill of the dead, by a near and solicitous paternal 
'Vatcher, ",.ho may, indeed, employ angel, human spirit, or sun 
or wind, as ministering servants for His children, but leayes 
it not to any of them ever to choose ,vhat shall be done to or 
for offspring of His, albeit He may give to them the office of 
doing it! In the eye of deep thought all the traffic of the 
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Inarkets of Purgatory, a traffic as lo,v and denlora1ising as any 
traffic can be, scarcely exposes the systeln ,vhich has sprung up 
around that invention so much as one broil like that ,vhich the 
traffickers raised around th
 soul of l\Iontalenlbert,-no, not 
around his soul, that ,vas beyond their reach, only around his 
D1elnory. 


CHAPTER II. 


Threat of American Prelates-Acclamation again fails-New Protest-Decrees 
on Dogma- Ingenious connection of Creation with the Curia-Serious 
Allegations of Unfair and Irregular Proceedings of the Officials-Fears at 
the Opening of the :New Session-The Three Devotions of Rome-1fore 
Hatred of Constitutions-Noisy Sitting; Strossmayer put down-The Pope's 
Comments-He compares the Opposition to Pilate and to the Freemasons 
-He is reconciled to ::\Iérode-The Idea of Charlemagne-Secret Change 
of a Formula before the Vote. 


'TH..A.T took effect,' 'Yrot
 Quirinus, for once, in noting a step 
of lnelubers of the minority. The step so spoken of was 
a sin1ple one. Four Anlerican prelates sent in a declaration 
that if any attempt ,vas made to carry infallibility by acclama- 
tion, as had been suggested, they ,vould leave the Council, go 
home, and publish their reasons for so doing. 
Whether this proceeding alone, or this together \vith other 
indications, influenced the majority, certain it is that when the 
General Congregations ,yere resumed, on l\larch 18th, there ,vas 
no acclamation. St. Joseph did not avail more for his day than 
the Inlmaculate had done for hers. All that ,ve hear of any 
atten1pt to provoke an acclalnation is the statelnent of Vitelleschi 
that one prelate tried to get infallibility carried' by chance,' but 
received countenance only from very fe,v. The minority gave 
in their protest against the ne,v Rules to the Presiding Cardinals. 
We need not say that neither then nor at any later tÏIne did 
they receive an answer. The business no\y placed before the 
Fathers 'vas the Draft of Decrees on DOO"Ina as revised. The 
o 
eighteen chapters had, under the hands of the cOl1uuittee, the 
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sub-committee, and I{]eutgen, shrunk to four. Even as they no,v 
8tood, the chapters had to undergo considerable alteration before 
taking the shape in ,vhich they appear upon the Acta. As they 
stand there, they are not at first sight capable of interesting the 
theologian for their theology, or the politician for their bearing 
on politics. At the time, they led lnany to wonder ,vhy grave 
BIen should have spent years in formulating rudilnentary 
principles, and that not very successfully. The alleged reason 
,vas "that everything being ,vrong in the ideas of the age, the 
Church must COlnmence by asserting the existence of a God, 
and the fact that He had created the ,vorld. An attenIpt "
as 
nlade to throw some dignity about this proceeding by quoting 
a prophecy of some saint, to the effect that an age ,yould cOlne 
when a General Council ,,
oulù have to do this. On the other 
hand, as Vitelleschi sho,vs, Roman ,vit said that really, after 
sitting four months and a half, the Vatican Council would vote 
almost unanimously that God created the ,vorld. Friedrich, 
ho,vever, saw that the Curial systeln ,yas insinuated in these 
Decrees, but it took a theologian to discern it, and one ,vho 
,vas not a mere theologian. Yet ,vhen it ,vas pointed out there 
could he no doubt of the fact. The sinlple headings, 'God, the 
Creator of the "r orld,' 'Revelation,' 'Faith,' ånd 'Faith and 
Reason,' ,vould to Protestant eyes seeln very unlikely to cover 
any such purpose. Nevertheless, they are nlade to serve the 
purpose of laying a foundation for the dominion of the Church 
over all science and knowledge, for the dOlllinion of the Pope, 
ay, even that of the Roman Congregations, over the Church, and 
for t.he lifting of men out of civil control into the higher sphere 
of Christian liberty, or, as the ,vorld ,,
ould call it, for placing 
them under the dominion of ecclesiasticalla,v. The process by 
,vhich this is done is sÌ1nple, and had been clearly indicated in the 
officious expositions of those judglnents of the Syllahus which 
condelllned 'naturalism.' First, God, as a personal Being, 
exists, has created the ,yo1'ld, and rules it. Secondly, He gives 
a revelation by ,vhich man is raised above natural kno,vledge 
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and perfection to a higher kno\vledge and perfection. Thirdly, 
this revelation is a deposit committed to the Church, ,vhich 
holds in charge the 'V ord of God, written and traditional,. and 
all things are to be believed .which she propounòs as divinely 
revealed, ,vhether they are propounded by solelnn judglnent, or 
by the ordinary teaching authority. Hence, naturally, all science 
must be held subject to this faith, and therefore subject to tbis 
Church; and all tliings condemnBd in tlte DeCl'ees of the Holy 
See are to be held as anathenla, even though not specified in 
the present Decrees. 
The four chapters containing these principles ,yould not fix 
the attention of any student if he took theln up in a village of 
the Calnpagna or of Connaught as the ,york of tbe priest of the 
parish. He ,vould be tempted to doubt 'whether the ,vorthy 
man who faced Atheism and Pantheism ,vith these ,veapons had 
ever really met ,vith them face to face in either their ancient 
or modern forms. He might even be tenlpted to think that the 
intellectual life of the author had been passed ,vithin ,valls, and 
that so far as concerns the books and the minds ,vhich really 
s\vay contemporary thought in elther of the directions indicated, 
he had scarcely ever felt their grip. But when \ve look at this 
docunlent as the work of a great society, on the preparation of 
,vhich had, been elnployed the leisure of years by a fe'w, and 
then the united counsels of a large yet elect nUlnber, it certainly 
does not exalt our idea of hUlnan gifts. But it is not ,veIl to let 
the critical conten1pt ,vhicb Gennan scholars especially have dis- 
played for the Drafts ,vhile under discussion, and for the Decrees 
,yhen ultilnately framed, blind Us to the practical success of 
this late but adroit creed. It is absolutely necessary to keep 
by us, and to use, the key given by the ,vriters ,vho had sho\vn 
that Naturalism, in
uding ,yith other evils Liberalisln, ,,,,as 
embodied in Liberal associations, and developed in Liberal 
studies. For the purpose of laying a colourable theological 
basis under a nlunicipal arral1gernellt for governing lnind and 
knowledge, belief and 111oral:5, consequently for governing In. ",
s 
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and institutions all over the ,vorld, by a college of Augurs caned 
Christian priests, it ,vas not a lnere superfluity of the professors, 
as many seemed to think. Salnbin, Guérin, and other writers, 
not to mention prelates in abundance, struck a note, ,vhich is 
110'V taken up in colleges, seminaries, and schools. These com- 
pact chapters, being once exalted to the level of the 'V ord of 
God, formed a short and easy method for connecting the Creator 
and the creation of the \yorld ,vith the last edict of the Vatican. 
One of the startling statements in the secret melnorandum, 
La Libe'rté du Concile, touches this Decree. A conclusion to it 
,vas proposed \vhich to many appeared to include infallibility. 
This 'vas strongly opposed. The committee withdre,v it, saying 
that it ,vould be reserved to the end of the final chapter on Faith. 
Tnis step ,vas applauded. The next day, or the next but one, 
ho,yever, the reporter announced that the vote upon it would be 
taken then and there. Eighty-three, in voting, delnanded modi- 
fications ; ,vhich, according to the Rules, compelled a considera- 
tion by the committee of the amendments they proposed. The 
cOlnmittee finally resolved, ,vith one dissentient, to substitute a 
ne,v ,vording ,vhich would satisfy all. But 'v hen the moment 
came to vote, before the reporter mounted the pulpit, a commu- 
nication "ras put into his hands. This attracted the attention 
of the Fathers. He n10unted the pulpit, but did not report 
,vhat the C01l1mittee had adopted! He did report \vhat it 
had set aside! The vote ,vas instantly called for-no one could 
speak, the Rules did not allo,v it. The lnajority did its duty; 
" and the ,yording, surreptitiously reported, ,vas made ' of Faith.' 1 
Strong and circumstantial confirmation of this incredible 
statement is given in Kenrick's unspoken speech. 2 Incident- 
ally he says, 'The reporter, ,vhile we wondered ,vhat ,vas the 
matter, suddenly recommended this conclusion, ,vhich had been 
first sublnitted and then ,vithdrawn.' This he says only on his 
w"ay to teU Archbishop l\Ianning that if the sense put by him 
upon this famous conclusion ,vas the true one, the reporter 


1 IJoo., i., 176. 


2 Ibid., i., 225. 
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,vas either hiulself deceived or had, kno,vingly, deceived the 
bishop
. Deceiver or deceived, his declaration had "
on many 
votes. To get the clause passed, the reporter said it taught no 
doctrine, and ,yas only a conclusion to round off the chapters. 
But ,vhen once passeLl, :ßlanning cited it as concluding the 
question of infallibility, and n1aking it improper for the bishops 
to di
cuss that question any longer.! Kenrick confesses that at 
the time he feared a trap. The ,vriter of La Liúe1'té du Concile 
declares that if the liberty of the Council ,vas doubtful, this 
incident proved the liberty of the committees to be more 
doubtful still. 
The 
itting ,vas opened ,vith evident anxiety on both $ides. 
The minority feared the threatened attempt at acclamation; the 
majority feared that the nlinority \vould fonnally refuse to enter 
on deliberation under the ne'v Rules. 'Vhen, ho,vever, instead 
of action, the paper protest ,vas given in, and the reporter for 
the committee, Simor, Primate of Hungary, had Illounted the 
pulpit, and things had resun1ed their course, the n1ajority ,vere 
eyidently relieved. They knew that the minority bad now con1- 
mitted then1selves to the ne'v Rules; and that, ho\yever they 
might recalcitrate hereafter, they would no more be able to 
shake off the meshes of the net than they had been in the past 
to shake off those of the old Rules. Five speakers had in- 
scribed their nan1es. They were supporters of the committee. 
It proved that the acoustics of the Hall had really been im- 
proved by a boarded partition which had been substituted for 
the curtain. ""rhen three had spoken the bell of the President 
rang, and the speaker then in possession ,vas stopped. The 


I Kenrick's words are: Dixit verbis clarioribus, per illud nullam omnino 
doctrinam 
doceri; sed earn quatuor capitibus ex quibus istud decretum com- 
positum est imponi tanquam eis coronidem convenientem; eamque discipli- 
narem magis quam doctrinalem cbaracterem babere. Aut deceptus est ipse, si 
Tera dixit "'.,. estmonasteriensis; aut nos sciens in errorem induxit, quod de 
viro tam ingenuo minime supponere licet. Utcumque fuerit {'jus declarationi 
fidentes, plures suffragia sua isti decreto haud deneganda cellsuerunt ob istam 
clausulam; allis, inter quos egomet, dolos parari metuentibus et aliorum volun- 
tati hac in re ægre cedentibus. 
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Pope ,yas descending to view the sacred relics, and the Fathers 
had to break up to form a procession in his train. Not one of 
theln had been called to s,vell that train in the lnorning ,vhen 
he ,vent, not to see and to be seen, but to the n1ass for 'a 
certain Charles.' At the close of this anxious sitting Bishop 
Pie congratulated Cardinal Bilio, 'It has gone off well.' So it 
had; the n1inority ,vere no,v fairly enclosed in the net. 
1\1. Veuillot cries, 'There are three great devotions in Ron1e: 
the Holy Sacrament, the Holy Virgin, and the Pope. Ron1e is 
the city of the Real Presence, and the city of the 1\Iother of 
God, and the city of the Vicar of Jesus Christ.'! That saying 
sheds a .clear light on the effect of materialising and localising 
the idea of the divine presence by such notions as that of tran- 
substantiation. Again, Veuillot asserts that the Pope is the 
only man in the world who looks as if he kne,v ,vhere he 
,vas going, even in a physical sense. But as about this time 
the "
ritings of the prelates of the Opposition were giving 
considerable annoyance in Ron1e, he describes the reply of 
Dupanloup to Deschalnps as having no serenity, no severity, 
no solidity; nothing like a monUlnent, not even like an 
edifice. As a specimen of the variegated latinity which re- 
galed Rome during the Council, he tells of one describing 
certain priests as saying mass in pantilonibus. The show of 
constitutional reforn1s just then being made in Paris by 
Napoleon III., contrasting as it did with what was being 
done in ROllle, naturally disgusted 1\1. Veuillot. He said that 
the title of Emperor no,v seelned grotesque. It ,vas sad to 
,,
itness the cro,vn turned into a curiosity of the nluseun1, or 
an accessory of the theatre. This ,vas his idea of a constitu- 
tional cro\vn. He consoled hin1self, ho,vever, by the tbought 
that the tiara relnained to us. Happily it ,vas n10re solid than 
the cro'vn. Pius IX., he said, ,vould bequeath it to his suc- 
cessor more brilliant and more indestructible. Scandal of the 
world I kingdoills every,vhere and no kings I Here is a king, 
I Vol. i., 389. 
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but no kin adorn! Let Liberals COl1ìe to the ,r atiean and 
o 
attelnpt to take liberties ","ith the constitution. Let even 
universal suffrage atten1pt it; let it try to make any change 
here in ,vhich the auarJian of the constitution does not concur. l 
n 
The noisy sitting of \Iarch 22nd has had its echoes all over 
the ,yorId. The contradictions given by inspired writers to the 
uninspired ones appear to be even less definite than usual. 'Ve 
Jnay content ourselves ,,-ith giving that of Cardinal l\Ianning 
as the sum of them all:- 


'Haying from my earliest remembrance been a witness of public 
assmnblies of all kinds, and especially of those among ourselves, which 
for gravity and dignity are supposed to exceed all others, I am able 
and bound to say that I have never seen such cahnness, self-respect, 
lliutual forbearance, courtesy, and self-control, as in the eighty-nine 
sessions of the Vatican Council. In a period of nine nlonths the Cardinal 
President was cOlnpelled to recall the speakers to order perhaps twelve or 
fourteen times. In any other assembly they would have been inexorably 
recalled to the question sevenfold oftener and sooner. Nothing could 
exceed the consideration and respect with which this duty was discharged. 
Occasionally murmurs of dissent were audible; now and then a comlnent 
lnay have been nlade aloud. In a very few instances, and those happily 
of an exceptional kind, expressions of strong disapproval and of exhausted 
patience at length escaped. But the descriptions of violence, outcries, 
nlenace, denunciation, and even of personal collisions, with which certain 
newspapers deceived the world, I can affirm to be calulnnious false- 
hoods, fabricated to bring the Council into odium and contempt.' 2 
La Libe1'té du Concile confirn1s that portion of this staten1ent 
,yhich says that the speakers ,vere often allo\ved to deliver 
irrelevant matter, ""hen, in other asselnblies, they would bave 
been called back to the question. It says that no bishop of the 
Inajority could be named ,vho ""as ever interrupted, although 
some of then1 strayed fron1 the question so far that, in the first 
stages of the proceedings, they rushed into the question of in- 
fallibility.3 
The first speaker in the celebrated sitting of l\Iarch 22nd, 
,,-as Sch,varzenberg. He 'vas not favourable to the Curia, 
their proceedings, or their plans. He had not felt an iInpres- 


1 Yo!. i., p. 398 if. 


2 Pet. Prit,., üi., 27, 28. 


S IJoc., i., p. 172. 
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Slon in the Congregations as if a Council ,vas being held. At 
last the terrible bell ,vas heard. It "ras faint, but it was 
certainly sounding. 'V hat ! a Cardinal rung down ?-and 
Sch\varzenberg, ,vith his princely rank, his historical name, his 
age, and his 111ajestic presence! Even alllong the Cardinals, it 
is said, there was a slight murmur-a greater one alllong the 
bishops. But Sch\varzenberg himself heard bravos for the 
President.! But the stately old Illan held his 0\vn. 2 After two 
other prelates had succeeded to the precarious honour in ,,,hich 
the Prince Cardinal had been challenged, Strossmayer mounted 
the pulpit. 
He attacked the statement contained in the Draft Decrees, 
that Protestantism was the source of the several forn1s of un- 
belief specified in that Draft. In making such an assertion, 
the Curia is no happier in its history than ,vhen, meaning to 
disgrace Protestantisln, it asserts that all modern liberties are 
its offspring, forgetful of the facts that bare-footed freemen 
trod the streets of Rome ere a baptized Pontiff ever pranced 
up the Quirinal, and that bare-footed freemen discussed la\v 
and philosophy on the banks of the Ilissus 'v hen, to their eyes, 
the Pontiff, if they knew his title or his rites, was the rude 
but ceremonious and dressy priest of an obscure, rising 
""1" estern city. Strossmayer sho\ved that the ,vorst revolu- 
tions and the worst outbursts of infidelity had not been in 
Protestant countries, and that Catholics had not produced 
better refutations of atheism, pantheism, and n1aterialism than 
had Protestants, ,vhile all were indebted to such 111en as Leib- 
nitz and Guizot. The Senior President, Cardinal De Angelis, 
cried, 'This is not a place to praise the Protestants;' and having 
got so far in Latin, he declined into some other tongue. 3 No, 
says Quirinus, it ,vas not the place, being \vithin S0111e fe,v 
hundred paces of the Inquisition. The excitelllent had now 
become great. Strossmayer proceeded, amid partial clapping 


1 Tagebuclt, 277. 
2 Lib. dll Con., Doc. i., p. 172. 


:I IagebucR: 278. 
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of hands and general lnurmnrs of disapproval, to demand 
ho,v they meant to apply the principles elnbodied in the ne,v 
Rules, of Dlaking a dogn1a by a majority. 'Vhen he cried 
'That alone can be imposed on the faithful ,vhich bas in its 
fa your a Inoral unanin1Ïty of bishops,' up rose Cardinal 
Capalti, rang the bell, and, in a voice anytbing but courteou
, 
as Vitelleschi says, ordered the speaker to stop. Strossmayer 
replied that he ,vas tired of being called to order, and of being 
tlnvartecl at every point; that such proceedings were incom- 
patible with freedoln of debate, and that he protested. 1 Then 
burst out an uproar that alarnled all ,vho ,vere outside in the 
church. Strosslnayer stood, lifted up bis bands, and thrice 
cried solelnnl y, 'I protest! I protest r I protest!' SOl1le one 
shouted, ' You protest against us, and we protest against you.' 
As the ...L\.rchbishop of Rheims after,vards related, one of the 
Inajority stood up and shouted to Strosslnayer, ",r e all con- 
denln thee!' Bishop Place, of J\Iarseilles, cried, 'I do not 
condemn thee.' SOlne one called Strossnlayer a cursed heretic. 
Sonle shook their fists, some crowded round the pulpit, some 
cried 'Pius IX. for ever!' some cried, 'The Cardinal Legates 
for ever!' and others, as Vitelleschi adds, made noises equaUy 
serious and serene. La Libe'j,té du Concile speaks of the un- 
heard of violence, of the cries "which rang through the basilica 
outside, and of the menaces of a large nlunber ,vho rushed to 
the tribunal and surrounded it. 2 Friedrich speaks of clenched 
fists, and of fears least the prelates should tear one another's 
hair. 
The people in the church interpreted the cOl1lmotion each 
Dlan according to his o,vn mind. Some-and that wild inter- 
pretation is laid to the door of the English-thought the 
Garibaldians had attacked the Fathers; some, that the long 
looked for dO!!lna had at last S p run (J' full anned out of the 

 0" 
head of the assembly, and that all the uproar ,vas caused by 
alarnl at the portent. These raised cries of 'Long live the Infal- 
1 Yitelleschi, 128. 2 Doc., i., p. 172. 
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Jible Pope!' The crow'd pressed round the door of the Hall, 
and there ,vas danger of a tumult in the church. The servants 
of the bishops tried to enter the Council Chamber, fearing that 
their masters ,vere being harnled in the disturbance. But the 
gendarme, ,vhom Vitelleschi calls the most effe
tive instrulnent 
of every sort of infallibility, qleared off the throng, resisted 
only by the servants, ,vho clung to the door in the hope of 
rescuing their masters. 
An American bishop said, 'with some patriotic pride, 'N 0\"" I 
know of an asselnbly rougher than our o\vn Congress. 1 Arch- 
bishop Landriot, of Rheims, said he ,vas quite in despair. 2 Even 
Ketteler said, 'It is too bad, the ,yay they handle us here. I 
do not kno,y ho,v ,ve shall go back to our dioceses and exist 
there.' 3 N anlszano,yski, the Prussian milil1.ry bishop, said to 
Friedrich that he had told an Italian prelate, 'Things are more 
I'espectably done ,vith us in: a meeting of shoenlakers, than here 
in the Council.' Going on to express-his impression that the 
only hope for the Church ,vas in the fall of the temporal po\ver, 
and the assumption of control over patronage and Church affairs 
by a temporal government, ,vhich ,vould get rid of the excessive 
number of clergy, he continued, 'The most humiliating thing 
for us Gerlnan bishops is, that here ,ve are forced to learn that 
it is the Freelnason and Liberal papers that are correct, and 
that our Catholic ones, if we must call them Catholic, lie, LIE.' 
The Pontiff soon made his voice heard as to the scene of this 
loud resounding Tuesday. On the following Friday he had 
the missionary bishops, numbering a hundred, assembled in the 
Sala Regia. There the pictures of St. Bartholome,v, of Barba 
rossa, and of the League against the Turks, had time to suggest 
hopes of future triulnph before the Pontiff made his appearance. 
X 0 sooner had he done so, than all fell on their knees. He had 
gathered them for a practical purpose. Tbe Dorcases of the 
Church had been 11laking, not coats and aprons for the \yido\vs, 


1 Quiri nus, 388. 
2 TagelnlClt, 278. 


3 Ibid., 278. 
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but rainlent rich and rare for the prelates, and costly attire for 
altars and images. It "as to distribute these goodly garIllents 
that his Holiness had no,,," convoked them, but, of course, the 
great thing ,vas the speech. Pointing clearly to the Opposition, 
he said, ',y e are surrounded by great difficulties, for some, like 
Pilate 'v hen terrified by the J e,vs, are afraid to do right. They 
fear the revolution. Though kno,ving the truth, they sacrifice 
all to Cæsar, even the rights of the Holy See, and their attach- 
DIent to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 'Y retches! "hat a fault 
they cOlnulit! The ,varfare of bishops,' he ,vent on to say, 
'is to defend the truth ,vith the ViCc.'1r of Christ. ]1 y children, 
do not forE:ake Ine. Attach yourselves to me. Be ,vith Dle. 
Unite yourselves to the ,ricar of Jesus Christ.' 
"r e follo\v the version of 
I. Veuillot (vol. i., p. 372). 
Vitelleschi reports one of the Pope's expressions as 'Be united 
to 11le, and not with the revolution' (p. 129), and asks, "Tho 
could bave ilnagined that the good bishops who bad been all 
their lives fighting the revolution should no,v be accused of 
revolution? He adds, 'Rulers ,vho endeavour to degrade Stross- 
mayer to the level of a Rochefort, not unfrequently reverse the 
intended result, and raise a Rochefort to the height of a Stross- 
mayer' (p. 130). According, however, to 1\1. 'T euillot's version 
of the Pope's "
ords, he did not call the Opposition bishops the 

evolution, but only called them men "ho, for fear of it, ,vould 
not do justice to the Vicar, as Pilate, for fear of the Je\vs, 
,vould not do justice to the Lord. 
'And you, my dear Orientals,' said the Pope, 'I bave orna- 
Inents also for you, but not enough of them. I give you ,yhat 
I have.' Then he tried to calm their fears, excited by -recent 
collisions. 1\1. Veuil10t does not hesitate to accuse the nlinority 
of soliciting, not only the prejudices, but the poverty of the 
Orientals, in order to gain their votes (vol. i., 388). The Pope 
told them that the l\Iasons ,vere deceivinO' theln. This difficult 
o 
passage is eXplained by the fact that, a fe,v dars previously, the 
.llIonde of Paris had edified the faithful by publishing the con- 
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fessions of a l\Iasonic agent, ,vho sho,ved ho,v 1\Iasonry had no 
better ally in its revolutionary plans than the Liberal Catholics; 
and he concluded by the supreme disclosure, "V e have in the 
Council the organs of the Liberal party, ,vhose word of COl11- 
111and is to gain til11e by opposing everything, and to ,veal' out 
the patience of the majority.' The allusion of the Pope ,vas 
understood. Bitter, indeed, ,vas it for the bishops of tbe 
lninority to find themselves thus stignlatised before all l11en 
by the sovereign. But the effect 'vas practical. The day fol- 
lo,ving, ten Orientals announced their adhesion to the denun- 
ciation of Gratry by the Archbishop of Strasburg. Presently, 
forty-three nlissionary bishops published their concurrence iu 
the profound discovery of Bonjean, of Ceylon, that the dognla 
of infallibility would conduce to the conversion of Buddhists, 
Brahmans, Protestants, and other d'ifjicuZt 1J'>eligionists of the East. 1 
Anlong 'T euillot's anecdotes of the Pope, one evidently repre- 
sents the reconciliation ,vith 1\lérode after the Montalembert 
breach. l\lérode had the character of being outspoken in the 
presence of his 111aster, and of having, nlore than once, provoked 
hilll to violent outbursts. As to the affair of 1\lontalenlbert, it is 
said that the High Almoner made no secret of his indignation, 
and that the Pope Ineant to have him out of the palace. It ,vould 
appear, ho,veyer, that eventually 1\lérode bad consented to send 
in a letter, ,yhich a lady of the family presented, and the Pope 
graciously received. He took 1\Iérode's head between his hands, 
says 'T euillot, and ,vhen he after\vards met hiIn in the corridor 
on crut.ches-for the High Almoner "
as suffering frol11 a broken 
leg-the Pope stopped, and said, 'Poor man! poor nlan! 
(1\Iérode ""vas Ï1nlnensely rich) ,ve must give hilTI S01118- 
thing,' and handed him a small piece of money. 
As the Pope ,yent to St. Cross of Jerusalem for the Agnus 
Dei, 1\1. 'T euillot heard cries of 'The Infallible Pope for ever!' 
and said tbat this 'vas a reply to the objections raised about tbe 
heresy of Pope Honorius. Hefele had unpleasantly brought 
1 Ce Qui se Passe au, Condle, 163. 
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this heresy into notice in a Latin pamphlet, ,vhich he had been 
obliged to print at Naples. Of inopportune things, few had 
been more inopportune of late than the appearance in Paris 
of a new edition of the Libel' Dizl'i
nU8, by Rozière. This ancient 
Inonun1ent, ,vith its simple formulæ and infallible evidence, 
enabled everyone to lay his finger on the fact that for centuries 
Popes had on oath abjured the heresy of Pope Honorius. But 
1\1. Veuillot heard an ans,ver to all this in the cries of 'The 
Inf:'lllible Pope for ever! ' 
But of all that the Pope passed on his route to Holy Cross, 
that 'which Inost excited the in1agination of 1\1. ,... euillot 'vas the 
Holy Stajr and the triclinium, ,vhere Charlemagne received the 
s,vord kneeling. Charlemagne, he says, ruled only long enough 
to indicate the place and forn1 which he ,vished to give to his 
throne; but now, after a thousand years, his conception is one 
of the victorious apparitions. 
'When the world merits to re-enter on the path of unity, God will 
raise up a man, or a people, which will be Charlemagne. This Charle- 
magne, man or nation, will be seen here, at the Lateran, kneeling before 
the Pope, returned from dungeons or from exile; and the Pope will take 
the sceptre of the world off the altar, and put it into his hands.' 1 
1\1. Veuillot knows better than be here seems to know. 
Charlemagne's conception was that of Constantine over again- 
a State Church; and over a State Church Charlemagne reigned. 
The conception of Hildebrand, no\v to be acted out, was that of 
a Church State, for ,vhich any Charlemagne might conquer, 
but over w hicb no second bead should reign. Unity, . as 
I. 
Veuillot ,veIl knew, ,vas no, v to comprehend not only one fold, 
but also one shepherd. X 0 more dualislll! no more two-beaded 
monsters! \\T e had come to the dispensation of the spiritual 
David, Shepberd and King in one. It is, however, clear that 
tbe vision revealed to l\'1. Veuillot, as in 1867, still disclosed a 
struggle to come before the victory; for his Pope, on taking bis 
place as disposing of tbe sceptre of the ,vorld, comes back from 


1 VoL i., p. 443. 
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dungeons or from exile. l\Ioreover, Veuillot still smothers the 
poor kings in ambiguity. The new and final Charlen1agne is to 
be a man or a nation. 
The sittings 1vhich follo,ved the stormy one were relnarkably 
still; and it is said that Haynald and ",Vhelan fron1 ",'Theeling 
,,?ere allo,ved to say very strong things ,vithout interruption. 
It might be supposed that a short chapter on God the Creator 
of the ",'T orld, could hardly give rise to a discussion on the 
Curial system; but when Rome set out to speak about the 
Creator, she first of all made mention of herself. The opening 
,yords of the chapter were, 'The Holy Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church.' To this form exception ,vas taken. One proposed 
that the word 'Ron1an' should be on1itted, ,yhich ,vas, of course, 
offensive to the Curia, the 1l1unicipal spirit ahvays forcing into 
vie,v the shibboletb, quite unconscious tbat it marred the sho\v 
of universality. Indeed, it is asserted by 111any that the extrelne 
Curialists ,vanted the ,yords 'Ron1an Church' alone, ,vithout 
Catholic. Others proposed that the word 'Catholic' should 
stand before 'Ronlan,' or at least that a comma should be 
inserted behveen the t\yo. It is a singular fact that a yote 
of the Council ,vas actually taken on this question of the 
COlnma. On this great question of the COlnma the COlnmittee 
for once did not tell the majority how to vote. La Libe1.té du 
Conci
e thinks that the l11ajority voted for the comn1a. The 
numbers, however, were not reported in that sitting; and "Then 
the next one ,vas opened, and all ,vaited to hear on which side 
,vas the maj ority, lo! the reporter gets up, and, contrary to all 
rule, usage, and decency, quietly sets aside the vote as if it had 
never taken place; does not, indeed, mention it! He sÎlnply 
says that the committee has rejected the comma! No,v the 
n1ajority, knowing ho,v it ought to vote, did its duty faithfully. 
So even about a tittle, in the literal sense, the writer of La 
Liberté du Concile "'"as highly incensed, contending that the 
rights of deliberation were ridden over roughshod. Finally, 
the phrase came out as 'The Holy Catholic Apostolic Ronlan 
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Church. ' Friedrich thinks that this phraseology compromise8 
the claim to represent the Universal Church, and must be taken 
as only professing to represent the Roman Patriarchate. The 
order first observed presented a shrinking series of circles,- 
'Apostolic,' a term as large as the institute of Christ; 
'Catholic,' a limiting ternl set up to distinguish Christian 
from Christian, but on the largest basis, that of 'general' as 
opposed to 'peculiar' ; and then 'Roman,' a fearful con- 
traction to a municipal lneaning, and one taken froln a centre 
at first purely political. The order observed in the second case 
is not either logical or historical. Not historical, for 'Catholic,' 
the term set first, is a more recent one than 'Apostolic,' as 
, Ronlan ' is more recent than ' Catholic.' Not logical, for ,ve 
begin ,vith the distinguishing term ' Catholic,' then go on to the 
all-comprehending one' Apostolic,' and suddenly come back to 
the narro,v local one 'Roman.' 
J\Ieantime the minority held anxious deliberations. They 
doubted ,vhether they should not require a positive promise that 
no Decree touching faith should be carried by a majority, and 
",.hether if this ,vas denied they should not refuse to take part in 
voting. They finally resolved that they would reserve their op- 
position, as completely as possible, for the all-important question 
of infallibility. They hoped by this means to secure the double 
end of sho,ving a conciliatory disposition in everything in which 
they could give ,yay ,,,ith a good conscience, and of preventing 
a precedent from being established for carrying articles of faith 
by majorities. The last piece of strategy seemed specious. It, 
ho\vever, obviously laboured under the infirmity that they,vere 
all the time giving strength to the Rules which established the 
principle of majorities. 
The preanlble to the revised Draft of Decrees on Dognla 
contained not only the passage about ProtestantiSll1 ,vhich 
Strossnlayer had criticised, but also a clause suggested by the 
Bishop of ::\Ioulins, ,vhich virtually contained the doctrine of 
infallibility. This ,vas 
trongly resisted by the n1Ïnúrity,
 but 
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all attempts to get it ,vithdra,vn had proved vain. In the 
sitting of the 26th, the order and lllethod of voting, which 'was 
now for the first tillle to be put in practice, ,vas fully read out. 
But before the vote ,vas taken, a paper ,vas sent in to the 
Presiding Cardinals, said to proceed froln Bishop. Clifford of 
Clifton. The Presidents left the Hall, and on their return, to 
the surprise of all, the preamble, instead of being put to the 
vote, ,vas withdra,vn. '\Vhen it reappeared, the objectionable 
passage about infallibility ,vas removed, and the phrase as to 
Protestantism ,vas nloderated; and so the impending collision 
,vas averted. But the ,vay of doing this sho,ved that majority 
and minority were equally far from possessing the guarantees of 
legislative freedoll1. 'Yhat ,vould a po,verful majority in our 
Parliament say if, after the clauses in a Bill had been settled 
in ComIllittee, the l\Iinisters should retire and decide on altering 
them, and ,vithout a word present theJll in a new form to the 
House for the final vote when no one could speak? 


CHAPTER III. 


Important Secret Petition of Rauscher and others-Clear Statement of Political 
Bearings of the Question-A Formal Demand that the Question whether 
Power over Kings and Nations was given to Peter shall be argued-Com- 
plaints of Manning-Dr. Newman's Letter-The Oiviltá exorcises Newman 
-Veuillot's Gibes at him-Conflicts with the Orientals-Armenians in 
Rome attacked by the Police-Priests arrested-Broil in the Streets- 
Convent placed under Interdict-Third 
ession-Forms-Decrees unani- 
mously adopted-Their Extensive Practical Effects. 


THE dangers opening in the future defined themselves more 
and more clearly to the eyes of the bishops as the import of 
the constitutional changes now in progress ,vas more fully appre- 
hended. Reflection, conversation, and reading had done much 
since they came to ROlne to clear their views. Even if they 
read as little of Church history, or of the current Curial litera- 
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ture, as is intimated in the oft-repeated laments of Friedrich, 
and in the less frequent but equally strong hints of QuirinuB 
and others, they must surely have read something of the Unitá, 
if not of the Civiltá, or at least of tbe sprightly Unirers. Any 
one of the three, in spite of that pious style of mystery which 
Vitelleschi speaks of, ,yould soon have made a very dull bishop 
indeed conscious that the world ,vas going to be transformed. 
The sagacious Rauscher put the forecast of the time into the 
form of a petition, dated April 10th, which states the case of 
the future position of ROlnan Catholic citizens more strongly 
than some statelnents of it in our country, which have been 
treated as the inyention either of 1\11'. Gladstone, or at best of 
Lord Acton, or of SOlne other Liberal Catholic.! The petition 
is headed as being from several prelates of France, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, England, Ireland, and Alnerica. The. editor 
of the Docum-enta says tbat Germany should have been added. 
Among the prelates from that country who signed it he specifies 
the Archbishops of 1\1 unicb and Bamberg, the Bishops of A ugs- 
burg, Trêves, Ennland, Breslau, Rottenburg, 1\Iaintz, Osnabrück, 
and the Prussian J\Iilitary Bishop. According to this statement, 
the name of Ketteler ,vas to this doculnent. When the German 
bishops met again at Fulda, after the Council, they put forth 
the very interpretation of the Bull Unaln Sanctam ,vhich is 
here solemnly treated as both false and absurd. Of course they 
"7ere confronted ,vith their o,vn words. Friedrich says, in a 
notp (p. 349), that Ketteler, in the Reicltstag, and in the ,vell- 
known Germania No. 146, for 1872, asserted that no German 
bishop had signed the petition, and that, therefore, the ,vord 
, Germany' was not found in the superscription :- 
'But all this is vain lying and cheating, such as we are well accustomed 
to in the Ultramontane press and its episcopal inspirers. In No. 242 
of the GCl"mania Ketteler hÍ1l1self owns that two German bishops, not 
Prussian, signed it. In reference to this, a theologian, deeply initiated in 
the secrets of the minority, writes to me under date June 20th 1871 
, , 
that there are filany Gernlans among the signatories.' 
) ÐOCll1nenta, ü., 388. 
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Rauscher, and those ,vho signed ,vith him, alleged that the 
point about to be decided bore directly on the instruction to 
be given to the people, and on the relations of civil society to 
Catholic teaching. Disclaiming any tbought of accusing the 
Popes of the middle ages of ambition, or of having disturbed 
civil society, and asserting their belief tbat what the Pontiffs 
then did was done by virtue of an existing state of international 
la,v, they go on to say that those Popes held that our Lord had 
comn1itted t,,""o s,vords to the successors of Peter; one, spiritual, 
,vhich they thelllseives wielded; the other, n1aterial, which 
princes and soldiers ought to wield at their command. Then 
dealing ,vith the attelllpt to represent this Bull as requiring 
only that all shall ackno,vledge the Pope as the head of the 
Church, they declare that gloss to be irreconcilable ,vith love of 
the truth on the part of anyone who is acquainted with the 
circumstances as bebveen Boniface VIII. and Philip Ie Bel; 
and that, moreover, it is a mode of treating the subject which 
puts ,veapons into the hands of the enemies of the Church to 
calumniate her. They add, 'Popes, down to the seventeenth 
century, taught that power over ten1poral things ,vas committed 
to thelll by God, and they condemn the opposite opinion.' 
Mark, they do not say temporal authority, but power over 
temporal things.' "\Vith them temporal authority is authority of 
tern poral origin. 
Now follo,vs a historical statement of great importance. 'We, 
with nearly all the bishops of the Catholic world, propound 
another doctrine to the Christian people as to the relation of 
the ecclesiastical power to the civil.' They then make the stock 
comparison of the heavens and the earth, as indicating the 
relative dignity of the spiritual and temporal power, and say 
that each is supreme in its own sphere. It is not for poor 
earthworms like us to ask in ,vhat sense earth as compared 
with the heavens is supreme, or in \vhat sphere. Left for one 
moment ,vithout the hold of the invisible, all-surrounding hand 
by,vhich the heavens stay it in its place, blind earth were at 
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once a,vay into wild ,vreck. If left for a week without the kindly 
heat ,vhich the heavens ,yith glo,ving bosom ever pour upon it 
and into it, ere the end of that ,veek it would be only the 
sepulchre of all its inhabitants, whether man or anilllai. The aln- 
biguous phrase 'supreme in its own sphere,' means, in Ultramon- 
tane language, as ,ve have seen, only that the temporal prince 
is not subject to any other temporal po,ver. But these bishops 
evidently meant at the time to be clear of ambiguities. They 
added an explanation of imnlense significance-' Neither po,ver 
in its office is dependent upon the other.' This is a fonnal and 
total denial of ,vhat the Civiltá had long been preaching, of 
,vhat Phillips and Tarquini and all the accredited ulodern 
,vriters taught. The utmost they ever admit is, that in its 
nature, and in its origin, temporal power is, or may be, inde- 
pendent ûf the spiritual. But in office all inIpersonated autho- 
rities nlust be dependent on the impersonated authority of the 
Vicar of God. The next stroke of the petitioners was still 
bolder. Adnlitting that princes, as members of the Church, 
are subordinate to her discipline, they affirm that she does 
not in any,vay hold a power of deposing them, or of releasing 
their subjects from their allegiance. Still more incisive was 
the stroke that followed, for it was aimed at the whole prin- 
ciple of Papal authority over the State. They declared that 
the power of judging things, which the Popes of the middle 
ages had exercised, canle to them by a certain state of public 
la,v; and that, as the public institution3 and even the private 
circumstances ,vhich then existed had changed, the power 
itself has ,vith the foundation of it passed away. This was the 
language ,,,hich might be used before the Bull Unam Sanctaln 
had received the stamp of infallibility. It was language in 
which the claims founded on the text 'Teach all nations,' 
or 'I have set thee this day over the nations, and over the 
kingdoms,' are met with a downright denial. The fact that the 
Popes had at one time acted as suprelne judges was accounted 
for by a state of political relations, not by a divine right, just, 
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we may say, as the fact would have been accounted for that the 
kings of Persia were appealed to as arbiters by Greeks. Still 
further, the change which had taken place was not only ad- 
mitted, but it ,vas held to have annuUed. the former relation 
between the power of the Papacy and civil society. A careful 
consideration of the positions thus stated, and a comparison of 
them ,vith matter in the Curial writings of the present pontificate 
with \vhich ,ve are already familiar, afford some measure of the 
distance separating the Ultramontanes north of the Alps, of the 
old type, like Rauscher among the clergy and l\lontalembert 
among the laity, from the ne,v school formed by the development 
of the Jesuits into ,vhat had now become the Catholic party. 
"\Ve do not say that the old Ultramontanes did not give the 
Pope authority irreconcilable with Holy Scripture, and power 
dangerous to civil society. All we can say is that the authority 
and power "\'vhich they did give to him was bounded by a frontier 
tolerably defined, and therefore capable of being defended. 
The remark of the Pope, carried away from the Vatican by 
numbers of bishops and not a few laymen, and repeated in 
every form of gossip printed or spoken, to the effect that the 
bishops of the Opposition were only time-servers and Court 
ecclesiastics, is in Rauscher's petition repelled with dignity and 
force. Their opinions, as just stated, they declare are not new 
but ancient. They were those of all the Fathers, and of all the 
Pontiffs down to Gregory VII. They believed them to be the 
true doctrines of the Catholic Church; for God forbid that, 
under stress of the times, they should adulterate revealed truth. 
But they must point out the dangers which ,vould arise to the 
Church from a Decree irreconcilable with the doctrines that 
they have hitherto taught. Noone, they affirm, can help seeing 
that it is impossible to reform (they do not say reconstruct) 
society according to the rule laid do\vn in the Bun Unam 
Sanctam. But any fight which God has indeed given, and any 
obligation corresponding to such right, is incapable of being 
destroyed by the vicissitudes of human institutions and opinions. 
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If then the Roman Pontiff had received the po,ver of the two 
s,vords, as it is asserted in the Bull Eæ Apostolatus Officio, he 
\vollld, by divine right, hold plenary po,ver over nations and 
kings; anà it ,vould not be allowable for the Church to conceal 
this from the faithful. But if this was the real form of Chris- 
tianity as an institution, little would it avail for Catholics to 
assert that, as to tbe po,ver of the Holy See over temporal things, 
that power would be restrained within the bounds of theory, and 
that it ,vas of no importance in relation to actual affairs and 
events, seeing that Pius IX. was far from thinking of deposing 
civil rulers. 
This last statement was directly aimed at Antonelli's habitual 
mode of putting the case in conversation with diplomatists, and 
also as we have seen in his despatches. But our prelates con- 
tend that, in reply to such assertions, 
'opponents would scornfully say, 'Ve do not fear the sentences of the 
Pontiffs; but after many and various dissimulations, it has become evident 
at last that '-(the italics are our own)-' eve'1'Y O(dholic, whose actions are 
ruled by the faith he professes, is a born enemy of the State, since he finds 
himself bml'nd in conscience to cont'1 o ibute, as fa,,' as in him lies, to the sub- 
jection of all nations and kings to the Bomctn Pontiff. ' 
On these solemn grounds they formally delnand that the 
question whether our Lord did or did not comlnit po\ver over 
kings and nations to Peter and to his successors shall be directly 
proposed to the Council and examined in every aspect. In 
order that the Fathers may not be called without adequate 
preparation to decide a question the consequences of which 
must profoundly affect the relations of the Church and civil 
society, they demand further that this point shall be brought 
on for discussion before that of infallibility. Their petition 
was not addressed to the Pontiff in person, but to the Presiding 
Cardinals. 
No efforts made since, or which may be made hereafter, can 
erase this record of the views of the bishops at the time in 
question. Their conduct since the Council proves that for 
themselves, as individuals, conviction is lost in subID;
sion. 
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For them doglna has conquered history. "Tith the German 
bishops submission passed beyond silence, and proceeded as far 
as deliberately certifying to the public as ancient views and 
sincere ones the very vie,vs which they had secretly sho,vn to 
be innovations and pretences, alien to ancient teacbing and to 
their own belief. God's t,vo priceless j e,vels, conscience and 
conviction, are here sent to the bottom of the stagnant pool 
of submission to a hU111an king. It is by contelnplating sucb a 
course of conduct in men ,vith a position to hold in the eye 
of the sun, that ,ve learn the force of such ,vords as those of 
Vitelleschi, "Then he says that the frequent collision in Catholic 
countries bet,veen a man's civil conscience and his ecclesiastical 
one is the reason why so often there is no conscience at all. 
Again, referring to certain acts of the Ronlan clergy during 
the Council, he says (p. 164) :- 
, Some of the clergy evidently did violence to their convictions, for as 
infallibility was not yet declared, they were by no means bound to accept 
it from the duty of subn1Ïssion. But according to certajn Ultramontane 
notions of discipline, authority has a conscience for all. This substitution 
of the dicta of an external authority for those of the individual conscience 
in all cases is one of the chief causes of the evils that disturb 
Catholicism. ' 


And Illen such as these German bishops are the moral guides of 
Inillions! and out of millions so guided States have to be built 
up, and men have to be fitted for the judgment of Him ,vho 
requireth truth in the in,vard parts! And Vitelleschi evidently 
thinks that, in a moral point of vie,v, the German bishops ,vere 
the best ! 
Gossip in Rome spoke of Dr. l\Ianning as burning with 
ÍInpatience at the delays which had been interposed in the way 
of the forthcoming dogma. Baron Arnim told Friedrich ho,v 
it was said that the Archbishop prophesied that the governments 
would be annihilated for their resistance to it.! Quirinus speaks 
of the Archbishop as expecting a wonderful dispensation of the 
Holy Ghost to follo,v the promulgation of the dogma, and to 
1 Tagebuclt, p. 283. 
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smooth the ,yay of the Church in her regeneration of the 
nations. 1Yhatever nlay have been the amount of correctness 
in these details, the fact relnains that at that monlent a n1Ïnd 
,vhich had attracted notice to itself as urging Englishlnen to 
ROlne for unity, ,vas bitterly complained of by Liberal Catholics 
as being the very genius of contraction and division, urging 
their Church either to beat them do,vn or to cast them out,-- 
to make herself too narro,v for them, and to tell them that they 
should be endured only on new conditions. 
At the sanle tÏIne a cry came from our o,vn shores. It was 
the voice of one ,vho had made himself conspicuous by alluring 
Englishmen towards Rome for certainty, and on ,vhose spirit 
the shado,v of å new and dark uncertainty ,vas no,v settling 
down-uncertainty as to the future source of doctrinal truth; 
uncertainty as to the doctrinal authorit.y of existing documents; 
uncertainty, in fine, as to what had been, and as to ,vhat ,vas to 
be, the oracle; uncertainty as to the future ,york of God. At 
the same moment ,vhen Dr. l\Ianning was accused by Roman 
Catholics of violating the old terms of unity, Dr. Ne,vnlan ,vas 
turned into a warning to Protestants as a victim of uncertainty. 
When describing ho,v he and his party fared ,yhen first, after 
shirting from the rock of Holy Scripture, they settled on another 
foundation, which they called Anglicanism or the Via JIedia, 
Dr. Newlnan had said:- 


'There they found a haven of rest; thence they looked out on the 
troubled surge of hunlan opinion and upon the crazy vessels which were 
labouring without chart or compass upon it. Judge, then, of their dismay 
when, according to the Arabian tale, on their striking their anchor into 
the supposed soil, lighting their fires on it, and fixing in it the poles of 
their tents, suddenly the island began to move, to heave, to splash, to 
frisk to and fro, to dive, and at the last to swim a way, spouting out 
inhospitable jets of water upon the credulous mariners who had made it 
their home.' 1 


We can hardly doubt that some English parson who in his 
youth had for a moment felt attracted by the notion of unity 


1 Tlte T,'actarian JlIot'ement. 
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and certainty, by the charm of vestments, processions, and 
banners, thanked God on the morning after he h
d read the 
following letter, ,vhen he looked at the family Bible, that he 
had not left the solid ground and set up a tent on ,vhat Dr. 
N e\vman and his Anglicans told people ,vas solid ground, but 
,,
hich proved to be the sporting and frisking monster that he 
himself described. Ay, and perhaps some Cornish miner, as he 
,vent do,vn into his darkness, happy in his Saviour, -a Saviour 
'v ho seemed to come nearer to him as day and man, as home and 
the fair sky, "\yent farther away,-so happy that he hummed- 


'In darkest shades, if Thou appear, 
1\Iy dawning is begun: 
Thou art my soul's bright morning star, 
And Thou my rising sun,'- 


perhaps this miner put up a prayer for the poor gentleman in 
Birmingham ,vho ""as in such uncertainty about what might be 
his creed by next Christmas, and yet knew no better than to beg 
of Augustine and Ambrose to prevail upon the Almighty not to 
let His Church tell out all the truth about the Vicar whom 
the gentleman fancied that He had set over her, but to cause 
her to practise reserve, or to speak in non-natural senses. 
To avoid contan1ination by impure authorities ,ve shall follo,v 
only the Civiltá in its narrative of t.he Newman incident. 1 The 
Standard stated that Dr. Ne\vman, in a letter to his bishop, 
then absent in Rome, had called the promoters of infallibility an 
insolent and aggressive faction, and had prayed to God to avert 
from His Church the threatening danger. But surely if the 
treasures of t.he Church ,vhich had b,een opened to the faithful 
by the Pontiff ever yielded a supernatural flow of any grace, 
it was that of the grace of contradiction, during the Council. 
The JVeekly Register declared itself authorised by a personal 
friend of Dr. Ne,vman to give the most absolute denial to this 
deliberate fiction. Dr. Newman himself 'vrote to the StandæJ"d 
to deny that he had written to his bishop and called the pro- 


J VII., x., 348 if. 
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n10ters of infallibility an insolent and aggressive faction. Yet, 
after Dr. Ne,vn1an's method, thpre were ,vords and words about 
it. Soon appeared in the Standa')
d a second letter from him, 
confessin a that he had been informed from London that several 
o 
copies of his letter existed in that city, containing the affirma- 
tion ,vhich he had denied. He no\v said that, before sending 
his contradiction, he had looked at the notes of the letter to his 
bishop, and had not found the ,yords 'insolent and aggressive 
faction.' But he confessed that since learning that several 
people in London had those ,yords in their possession, he had 
looked again and found theIne He added that by the faction he 
did not mean that large number of bishops who had declared 
in favour of infallibility, nor yet the Jesuits. He meant a col- 
lection of persons of different countries, ranks, and conditions 
in the Church. 
The Civiltâ "
as careful to remark that Dr. Newman had not 
,vithdra,vn his offensive ,vords. Others no less remarked that he 
had never confessed to a single point in his o,vn statement till 
compelled to do so. He had published a contradiction ".hich to 
ordinary Englishmen ,vould seem to carry an almost complete 
denial of the ,,'hole allegation. But the Standard on April 7th 
published the follo".ing letter, showing that not only the sub- 
stance of the allegation .was correct, but also its details :- 


'Rome ought to be a name to lighten the heart at all times, and a 
Council's proper office is, when sonle great heresy or other evil impends, 
to inspire hope and confidence in the faithful; but now we have the 
greatest Ineeting which ever has been, and that at Ronle, infusing into 
us by the accredited organs of Ronle and of its partisans (such as the 
CiV'iltá, [the A'rmonia], the Unive1's, and the Tablet) little else than fear 
and disInay. 'Yhen we are all at rest, and have no doubts, and-at least 
practically, not to say doctrinally-hold the Holy Father to be infallible, 
suddenly there is thunder in the clearest sky, and we are told to prepare 
for sonlething, we know not what, to try our faith, we know not how. K 0 
impending danger is to be averted, but a great difficulty is to be created. 
Is this the proper work of an CEcuInenical Council 
 
'Aß to myself personally, please God, I do not expect any trial at all; 
but I cannot help suffering with the many souls who are suffering, and I 
look with anxiety at the prospect of having to defend decisions which 
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may not be difficult to my own private judglnent, but n1ay be most diffi- 
cult to maintain logically in the face of historical facts. 
"Vhat have we done to be treated as the faithful never were treated 
before 1 'Yhen has a definition de fide been a luxury of devotion and not 
a stern, painful necessity 1 'Vhy should an aggressive, insolent faction be 
allowed to " make the heart of the just sad, whom the Lord hath not 
nlade sorrowful" 1 "lly cannot we be let alone when we have pursued 
peace and thought no evil? 
'I assure you, nlY lord, some of the truest minds are driven one way 
and another, and do not know where to rest their feet-one day deter- 
mining" to give up all theology as a bad job," and recklessly to believe 
henceforth almost that the Pope is impeccable, at another tempted to 
" believe all the worst which a book like J an/u.s sars," others doubting 
about "the capacity possessed by bishops drawn frOlll all corners of the 
earth to judge what is fitting for European society," and then, again, 
angry with the Holy See for listening to "the :flattery of a clique of 
Jesuits, Redmnptorists, and converts." 
'Then, again, think of the store of pontifical scandals in the history 
of eighteen centuries, which have partly been poured forth and partly 
are still to come. 'Vhat Murphy inflicted upon us in one way 1\1. Veuillot 
is indirectly bringing on us in another. And then again the blight which 
is falling upon the Inultitude of Anglican Ritualists, etc., who thenlselves 
perhaps-at least their leaders-may never become Catholics, but who are 
leavening the various English denominations and parties (far beyond 
their own range) with principles and sentiments tending towards their 
ultÏ1nate absorption into the Catholic Church. 
'With these thoughts ever before me, I am continually asking luyself 
whether I ought not to nlake Iny feelings public; but all I do is to pray 
those early doctors of the Church, whose intercession would decide the 
matter (Augustine, Ambrose, and J eronle, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and 
Basil), to avert this great calamity. 
'If it is God's will that the Pope's infallibility be defined, then is it 
God's will to throw back "the times and mOlllents" of that triunlph 
which He has destined for His kingdonl, and I shall feel I have but to 
bow IllY head to His adorable, inscrutable providence. 
'You have not touched upon the subject yourself, but I think you will 
allow me to express to you feelings which, for the Iuost part, I keep to 
myself. . . .' 
This letter could not, because of Dr. N e,,"rnan's reputation, be 
passed over in silence. The Oiviltá ,veIl kne,v ho,v to utilise 
that reputation, yet it indicates by its mode of dealing ,vith hiln 
that it does not set Dr. N e,vrnan so high, either intellectually or 
morally, as his o,yn countrymen do. It treated the ,vbole affair 
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as a temptation of one of a pious in1agination but a sickly 
judgment. The temptation ,vas one peculiar to Englishn1en 
-it ,vas low spirits. An Englishman labouring under that 
temptation would read the CÙ:iltá, the Ar1nonia, the Unit'e1's, 
etc., with sombre-coloured spectacles. It ,vas a disease in the 
eyes. Those affected by it looked upon the definition of a 
verity as a scourge of God, an affiiction not merited! Still, as 
Dr. Newman did not for himself fear it, he ,vould be able to 
explain it to others. But the definition of a truth was to prove 
a blight for the poor Anglican Ritualists :- 
, Do you not perceive that it is only temptation that makes you see every- 
thing black 1 . . . . If the holy doctors whom you inyoke, Anlbrose, 
J eronle, etc., do not decide the controversy in your way, it is not, as the 
Protestant Pall lrlall Gazette fancies, because they will not or cannot 
interpose, but because they agree with St. Peter and with the petition of 
the majority. . . . 'V ould you have us make processions in sackcloth 
and ashes to avert this scourge of the definition of a verity 1 And if it 
is defined, when the Fathers chant Te De'um will some of you intone the 
]1 isere'j.e ? On the contrary, you too will applaud it. . . . Dupanloup will 
not merely be resigned, he will be a champion of infallibility, and we 
shall all together say, Amen, hallelujah! and it also will be a hynln like 
the song in the Apocalypse. . . . . Get rid of this ugly melancholy 
tenlptation. It nlakes you lose your logic and your English good sense. 
Even the Protestant journals teach you better, and as one devil cast out 
another, a Protestant article may serve to cast out a temptation.' 
The cOll1passionate Jesuits of the Oiviltá then proceed to cast 
the one devil out of Dr. N e'vman by the aid of two others, 
,,-hich are respectively the P all 
Iall Gazette and the 
Iancllestel" 
E.1'an
iner and Thnes,-the former in an appearance of April 8th, 
the latter in an appearanc
 of April 9th. Lest this e
orcisln 
should not suffice, it calls to its aid seven other spirits equally 
evil-the TÙnes, the Satll'J'day Re1:iew, the Teleg1"aph, the Daily 
.1Yews, the Spectator, the Standard, and the Echo. All these, 
fallen angels though they "
ere, had agreed in the opinion that 
a religious truth had better be told than hidden, and that a 
Church ,vhich had an infallible head ouaht to kno,v it. Though 
o 
on this one point right, these Protestant journals had, ho\vever, 
held up the letter of Dr. Kew"man as a proof of internal division 
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underlying a vaunted unity. But in this they were illogical. 
1\Tith this boast the Civiltá fitly couples a declaration of Dr. 
Newlnan, in ,vhich the tortured spirit, whose piercing cry had 
reached the ear of the ,vorld through thick ,valls, and had been 
identified in spite of artful ,vindings, puts on, in presence of 
Protestants, another voice, wishing them to become partakers 
of its satisfaction and repose!! M. Veuillot was not the man 
tamely to find hilllself coupled with Mr. Murphy by one like 
Dr. Newman, ,vholn, if repute in England set extravagantly 
high, certainly he did not. He told how the Unive?'s had 
begged four thousand pounds for Dr. Newman and sent it to 
him, on the occasion ,y hen he was cast in damages for a libel 
on Achilli, an ex-censor of the press, at Viterbo, ,vho had 
become a Protestant :- 
'The respectabJe convict,' says Veuillot, 'received it and was pleased, 
but he gave no thanks and showed no courtesy. Father Newman ought 
to be nlore careful in what he says; everything that is comely demands it 
of him. But, at any rate, if his Liberal passion carries him away till he for- 
gets what he owes to us and to himself, what answer must one give him, 
but that he had better go on as he set out, 
ilently ungrateful '1 ' 1 
Such were the inhospitable jets spouted out upon Dr. 
Newman by the floundering creature on the back of which the 
twice' credulous mariner' had pitched his tent. Englishmen 
lnay smile at finding Dr. Newman aspersed with the reproach of 
Liberalism. His puerile spite at the very name of it, as shown in 
his ,vritings, thus found its Nemesis. M. Veuil1ot, by a link of 
connection ,vhich is not obvious, confesses that he too, in youth 
and inexperience, indulged in dreams of peace. But his 
mature ideas were ruled by a manlier spirit. 'I dream of a 
long ,var-Iong, hot, inexorable, and one that will change the 
face of the world.' 
For some time past the Orientals had been receiving and 
giving cause for solicitude. The incident already related of the 
Chaldean Patriarch was but a symptom of general uneasiness. 
The Pontiff had resolved on abrogating the old right of electing 
1 Vol. ti., pp. 31-34. 
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bishops, under ,,?hich the con1nlunities nominated three person
, 
of ,vhonl the Patriarch instituted the one whom he preferred. 
'Ve have seen ho,v the Chaldean Patriarch ,vas overcome. 
J ussef, the l\Ielchite Patriarch, refused to surrender his rights, 
and it is said that, in an audience before other Orientals, the 
Pope ,vent so far as to seize him by the shoulders. 1 The Syrian 
Patriarch, on receiving the Pope's command, had taken to his 
bed, and had not yet ans\vered. The l\Iaronite Patriarch had 
refused his consent, and had, nobvithstanding repeated in vita- 
tions, stayed in ...
ntioch, instead of coming on to the Council. 
The Annenians, ho\vever, excited more attention than all the 
others. Their Patriarch, Hassun, had, some time before, sur- 
rendered his rights, and 'while, in consequence, rising high in 
favour ,vith the Curia, had incurred ill-,vill among his own 
people. Ron1e, taking advantage of his concessions, had made 
new and exorbitant clainls, on 'which the yoke of the Papacy 
,vas thrown oft. Imperative orders to submit ,vere disregarded. 
A special conllnissioner ,vas sent from Rome to allay the dis- 
turbance, but his success was very limited. 
For SOlne time rumours had been floating about the city 
that t\VO Oriental bishops had been thrown into prison. These 
changed to rumours of an arrest, and an escape. At last the 
Unive'ì's 2 published an account, stating that the theologian 
attached to an Armenian bishop bad used such language 
respecting the authorities, that Cardinal Barnabò, Prefect of 
the Propaganda, had ordered him to the Convent of the 
Passionists. But he refused to go in such terms that the 
Cardinal Vicar ,vas obliged to employ force. The theologian 
,vas then taken froln the residence of the bishop, and put into 
a vehicle. He ,vas, ho\vever, so violent that the 'agents' let 
hiIn escape into the house again, and though they there 
attempted a second time to take him, they finally gave way 
before the opposition of the bishop. 
At the saUle time, the UnÙ:e1's mentions 'a much graver 
I Tagebllclt, p. 344. 2 Ibid.. p. B04. 
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fact.' The Pontiff had ordered an apostolic visitation of the 
convent of the Armenians, ,vhich stands just behind the Colon- 
nade of St. Peter's. The t\velve who once \vall
ed among men 
,,,ith the humble nallle of apostles, would have little thought 
that an apostolic visitation should COIlle to nlean an inspectiòn 
by an officer of the I{'ing and Pontiff of ROlne. The Bishop 
I{.sagian (sic) refused to receive the visitor. The Pope ordered 
the bishop to the Conyent of St. Sabina. The bishop, ho,vever, 
refused to go, and appealed to Bishop Place, of l\Iarseilles, to 
procure French protection for him. 
Ce Qui se Passe au Concile (p. 144) says that Bahtiarian, an 
...t.\rJnenian .A.rchbishop, had his Vicar-General ,vith hiIn, against 
,vhom sOlne one infonned, as having spoken with hostility of 
Hassun, the Romanised Patriarch wholn ,ve have just men- 
tioned, and of Valerga, the so-called Patriarch of J erusalelu. 
Cardinal Barnabò ordered the Vicar-General to a Jesuit con"ellt, 
but the Archbishop insisted that he ,vonld not allo,v him to go, 
except upon a written order from the Pope himself. ".,.. e are 
not sure ,vhether this represents the first scene in the account 
of the Universe 
Some days after\vards, proceeds Ce Qui se Passe au Conciie, as 
Bahtiarian ,vas going to say l\Iass, his Vicar-General follo\ved 
hiln, carrying the Inissal, accompanied by another Armenian 
priest. In the street the Archbishop passed through a group 
of police, headed by an officer. They seized the t,vo priests 
who ,vere ,valking behind him, and dragged theln to a vehicle. 
The Orientals valiantly defended thelllseives, and a struggle 
ensued. Hearing cries, the Archbishop turned back, and saw 
his Vicar-General do\vn, and the missal on. the ground being 
trampled upon. He rushed for\vard, pointing to the book, 
and crying, 'It is the Gospel: it is the Gospel of Christ! 
Do you treat the Gospel like that?' The officer did not dare 
to do violence to the Archbishop, who managed to carry off 
his Vicar-General, and that day both of theln took refuge in 
the Arnlenian Convent. It ,yould seem that no\v followed the 
* 
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orJer for a visitation of the convent, ,vhich Archbishop Casan- 
gian (as this account correctly gives the nalne and title) resi
ted; 
and he, in turn, received an order to go to a convent for' retire- 
Hlent.' It is even said that leave to quit ROlne ,vas refused by 
the police to all the Arluenians, not excepting a bishop ,vho 
\yas furnished ,vith a medical certificate that it was necessary 
for his health. 
The Ciriltá and the Acta Sanctæ Sedis do not mention the 
arrests. The one says that Kasangian, as they spell his name, ,vas 
Abbot-General by arbitrary election, the other that he was so by 
tolerance of the Pope. The visitation was first attenlpted by a 
Passionist Father, delegatea by PluYIn, a bishop in pa1>tiblts, 
,vho had been by the Pope appointed Visitor-General of the 
Order. The attempt ,vas resisted. The doculnent which gives 
to Pluym his po,vers, calmly says that 'powe'r divinely con- 
fer/'ed 'resides in the I->ope of loosing, by his sentence, the tlting8 
bound by sentence of any judges wlwmsoeve1'.' 1 The disobedient 
Archbishop and the local Abbot ,vere both ordered to another 
convent, for spi1'itual exercises, as long as the Pope should ap- 
}Joint. They both refused to go. Fresh letters gave the po\yers 
of visitor to no less a person than Valenziani, the bishop ,vho in 
the Council read the Decrees. These letters declared Archbishop 
Kasangian deposed from the office of Abbot-General of the 
Order; declared the office of the Abbot of the nlonastery 
vacant, and all other offices within it w"hatsoever;" declared 
that no authority existed in that house but what flo,ved from 
Valenziani, and declared that all pains and penalties he might 
ilnpose should be ratified. 
So arnled, Valenziani presented himself with consumnlate 
address and adlnirable suavity. Even according to the Acta 
Sanctæ Sedis, he declared that his visitation had no object but 
to lead the Armenians to fulfil their duty. But the Orientals 
kne,v the double tongue. In his o\vn words, they lent no 
obedient ear. Others say that they ,vould not allow the Pope's 
1 Acta Sanctæ Sedis, v., 447. 
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brief to be read. Defied and defeated in the very 'street of the 
Holy Office,' \T alenziani had the once terrible interdict fastened 
to the door of the rebellious convent. It was owing, says the 
Acta Sanctæ Sedis, to the clelnency of the I-Iol y See that the 
ßeL'erest punis/anent, such as ,vas due to the offence, was not 
inflicted.! Others told of different causes. 
The protection of France being refuseJ to the Armenians, the 
strange spectacle was seen, as Vitelleschi puts it, of brethren in 
Christ being forced to seek protection against His Vicar from 
a Turk (p. 130). Rustuln Bey, the Ottoman ambassador, came 
from Florence, and, it is said, ,vas not well received by Anto- 
nelli, '''" ho gave hiln to understand- that, in Rome, all priests 
,yere subjects of the Pope. But the alnbassador would not 
,yaive the rights of the Porte, which, he alleged, ,vas obliged to 
show favour to the Armenians, to prevent them froll1 thro,ying 
thenlselves into the arms of Russia. The day of unity had not 
yet da,,'ned. The poor ,vorld had still to suffer froll1 1110re heads 
than one. Finally, after specious attempts of the authorities 
to get the Annenians into their po,yer, and wonderful wariness 
and dexterity on the part of the Orientals, one morning 
the convent behind the colonnades of St. Peter's ,vas found 
empty-not the first time that a convent had been left empty in 
Rome. The monks had sOlneho,v managed to take their flight 
from a spot only a fe,y yards from the Inquisition and within 
rifle shot of scores of convents,-in ,vhich 'retirement' for 
'religious exercises,' might have been, for them, a very serious 
D1atter. It is said that, before the flight, RustUll1 Bey told 
the nlonks, in case of need, to hoist the Turkish flag, and 
threatened that, if any harm 'vas done to them, reprisals should 
be taken on Romish conv
nts in Turkey. Indeed, M. Veuillot 
goes so far as to assert that they actually did hoist the Turkish 
flag, and also the French. He says that they executed the 
sentence of excommunication upon themselves (ii., 87). If they 
did hoist the Turkish flag, it ,vould have been a curious sight 
I Acta Sallctæ Sedis, vol. v., 501-507. 
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to see the t,vo emblems of religion and physical force ,yhich 
still survive in Europe-the crescent, and the keys and tiara- 
floating side by side, close by the prisons of the Inquisition 
and the circus ,vhere N
ro gave to unity by physical force, his 
pontifical sanction. It \vas asserted that attell1pts \vere Inade to 
put the .ÅrIl1enian Archbishop of Tarsis also into' retirement.' 1 
The exaggerated. rUlllours afloat regarding espionage ,voukl 
be stimulated by anecdotes like the above. It seems to haye 
been agreed, on all hands, that during the Council the force 
detailed for that important duty had been increased Inanifold. 
Friedrich mentions one Papal officer ,vho said that out of every 
fifty persons fifteen \vere 
pies. He gave exanlples of people 
no,v living handsomely ,vho were kno,vn to have nothing. One 
l\Iarchese had set up his carriage. "\Vhy, Friedrich says, even 
the train-bearer of a Cardinal ,vill give a dinner to the train- 
bearers of the other Cardinals in order to spy them out. He 
naturally enough remarks that a historian learns a good deal 
by finding himself amidst such a state of things. It enables him 
to understand many things in history. But, strangest of all, 
reflects the Professor, is it to find people looking on this "
orn- 
out system as the model for the ,vhole earth. It is, ho,vever, 
just the fact that such a state of things ,vas looked upon as the 
model for the whole earth, that gives a deep interest to every 
trait sho,ving what that state of things really was. 
Friedrich, remarking that the Oount De Chalnbord, as a 
dispossessed prince who expected his throne back from the 
infallible Pope, very naturally was an Infallibilist, goes on to 
say that only dispossessed princes are papistically minded. 
They \vere nearly all ,vaiting in Rome, and he had reason to 
kno,v that they expected that the declaration of infallibility, and 
the things connected there,vith, would lead to their restoration, 
as the Pope certainly expected that it would lead to the recovery 
of his own States. 2 


] Compare Tageblwh (pp. 304., 321, 325, and 344) with QuÜ'inus (p. 432) and 
Yitellcschi ( p. 130). 2 Tagebuclt, p. 338. 
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The 24th of April ,vas the day fixed for the third public 
seSSIon. The first had been devoted to the opening cerelllony, 
the second to the swearing of the Creed; but this one ,vas for 
the proll1ulgation of Decrees. Up to the last it ,,-as doubtful 
". hether all the bishops of the minority ,yould adopt the policy 
reco1ll1llended by the leaders, not to cause any division into 
majority and minority till the struggle on infallibility itself 
caIne on. Some say that l{:enrick and Strossmayer held out 
so far as to stay a,vay. But l(enrick voted, although, as "-e 
ha ve seen, he expressed regret at ha ving yielded to others 
instead of following his own judgment. The robes for the 
day ,vere red. The doors of the house were throl\Tn open, 
and non-me1ubers ,vho had a place in the galleries 'vere not 
required to \yithdra\v at the ti1lle when the Rules prescribed 
that they should do so. 1\Ionsignor Guérin says that the cro\vd 
,vas Ì1ll111ense: 1\1. Veuillot that the nleeting was nUlnerous. 
Vitelleschi declares that there ,vere few people in the church, 
and that the signs of interest ""ere so faint that the principal 
impression made upon hi111 by the scene ,vas that of the conl- 
plete isolation of the asse111bly fro111 the world, ,vhich it ,vas 
intended to represent. "Then the Decrees "rere handed froll1 
t,he throne, Valenziani read the111 out frolll the pulpit. Jacobini, 
the Sub-Secretary, then ascended it, and called out the na1ne of 
Cardinall\Iattei. ' Absent!' cried a voice from near the throne. 
, Absent!' cried a voice from near the door, at the other end 
of the Hall. J acobini then called out 'Constantine, Bishop of 
Porto;' and Patrizi, rising, said' Placet.' 'Placet,' cried the voice 
fro111 near the throne. ' Placet,' cried the voice from near the 
door, and the scrutineers and officers registered the yote. It was 
not 10nO' before a test na111e was called-that of Sch,varzenberg, 
o 
one of the few Cardinals older than the present pontificate. 
He had already advised the policy of concession for to-day, 
saying, ",.... e must not blow our po,vder a,vay.' But this was 
not kno,vn to all the majority, and ,vhen the Inagnificent prince 
pronounced his Placet, there ,vas a manifest expression of relief. 
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"
hen tbe Cardinals had all been called the names w"ere no longer 
repeated-only the title of the See. 
Cardinal l\fanning relates how diplo111atists, 'who had hoped 
to see division, ,vere struck as they looked froln their galleries, 
and sa,v the leaders of the Opposition, one after another, stand 
up and pronounce their Placet. Friedrich says that the 
countenances of the Jesuits changed from gloom to de light, 
,,-hen Sch,varzenberg, Hohenlohe, Darboy, and others, gave 
in their votes, and that they manifested a particular interest 
in that of Hefele. He also says that the gentlemen '\yho 
'\vere \vith hÏIll in the tribune figuring as theologians, but 
'\vhonl he calls train-bearers, were intensely anxious about 
the indispensable sunbeallls, ,vhich, ho'\vever, he adds, '\vere 
for that day cut off frolll the Hall. Just as the Pope entered 
the assembly, the sunbeams did pass the threshold; and tbe 
gentlmllen around him cried out, 'The sun, the sun!' their 
eyes dancing for joy. The editor of the Acta Sanctæ Sedis 
tells ho,v a window in the dOllle admitted a bealll w"hich, while 
the hymn Oreator SpÙ'it1ts was being sung, rested on the word 
'Church,' inscribed under the dome, and then disappeared. 1 After 
the Decrees had been passed, the Pope pronounced a short 
allocution, 
ejoicing in their unity, and saying, 'Our Lord 
Jesus Christ gave peace to His apostles, and I also, ,vho ain His 
un'\vorthy Vicar, in His na111e give peace to you.' Friedrich 
says that some French bishops hailed this with clapping of 
bands, but that, instead of this being general, there were sIgns 
of dissatisfaction, and particularly frolll the galleries. The 
first statement is confirmed by the Acta Sanctæ Sedis. 
rriedrich could hardly catch the fornlula in which the Pope 
announced his passing of the Decrees; but it struck him that 
it was not the same as that prescribed in the Rules; and on 
receiving the text as passed, he found that a change had been 
11lade ,vithout any intimation ,vhatever having been given of it. 
1 He introduces this statement by saying, 'N olumus heic omittere quandam 
circumstantiolam a nonnullis animadversam ' (v. 458). 
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To him the change ,vas nothing, as the ne,v forIll only said 
,vhat he kne,v the previous one Ineant, although bishops had 
seriously differed with hiIll for saying so. The Rules prescribe 
the fornlula, "Ve decree, enact, and sanction;' and this ,vas no,v 
ehanged to the Inore cOlnpact and expressive Papistical fornlula, 
, "
 e define, and, by apostolic authority, confinu.' The ,vord 
, sanction' had a flavour of historic dualisln. 
The Curialists boasted, after this session, that they had gained 
three points, and the statement of theln sho\vs a clear conception 
of their o,vn strategy and of the positions to be ,von: 1 first, the 
Pope had, for the first time in three hundred and fifty years, 
proclaiIned Decrees in a Council in his o,yn name only, merely 
lnentioning the Council as approving; secondly, the lle\V Rules 
had been accepted; thirdly, the final clause of the Decrees carried 
the conclusion that the former dogmatic Decrees of the Popes ,vere 
accepted as of authority. This last point alone ,vas of prodigious 
consequence, and vindicates Friedrich's discernment in tracing 
the Curial systeIll at first sight in these apparently eleIllentary 
and rather feeble chapters. Only one fortnight earlier, as ,ve 
have seen, Cardinals and prelates declared that they and the 
Inajority of bishops in great nations had taught ill direct contra- 
diction to the Bull Unam Sanctaln. But from to-day both that 
Bull and, among others, the Ex Apostolatus Officio of Paul IV., 
the father of the ROIllan Inquisition, 'vere of divine authority! 
Or as Quirinus puta it, 'Rules of faith for the ,vhole Catholic 
,yorld, and thus it ,vill be taught universally in Europe and 
AInerica, henceforth, that the Pope is absolute master in temporal 
affairs also; that he can order war or peace, and that every 
monarch or bishop ,vho does not subn1Ït to him, or helps anyone 
separated froIll him, ought to be deprived of his throne, if not 
of his life' (p. 471). 
The Decrees contain eighteen anathemas! 'Titelleschi says, 
that of those in the cathedral ,vho paid any attention to the 
proceedings, none seenled ever to reflect that, as Catholics, they 
1 Qui1'inlls, p. 477. 
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,yould lie do,vn that niaht ,vith ne'v articles of faith and ne'v 
ö 
declarations (anathemas) ,veighing on their intellect and con- 
science. ' Authority' teaches Dlell to admit ne'w creeds ,vith 
awful facility, and to utter anathelnas abnost as readily as a 
prinlÍtive Christian ,vould haye said, God bless Jon! One 
person, remarks 'Vltelleschi, did nlake an observation on this 
subject, and he was a schislnatic Greek. The Catholic, ho\v- 
ever, to ,vhonl his renlark ,vas addressed, Inade an ans\ver 
,vhich seemed to indicate that the ne\v doglna had not much 
prospect of being pondered, or the ne\v Decrees much pro;,pect of 
being observed. Probably that "
as a Roman, and not impro- 
bably his reply ,vould be in the ,yords of a ROlnan proverb, to 
the effect that la\vs "
ere made ,vithin the ,valls to be kept ,vith- 
out. But levity of that sort did not alter the facts. The ne"T 
shades of belief \vere no\v to be gradually printed upon every 
Inind in the Catholic world, and the practical points in the 
ne'y Decrees ,vere to be ,vorked out, through the luachinery 
of Ronlanisln, to the ends of the earth and to the end of time. 
The CuriaIists did not exaaaerate the substantial victorv "yhich 
bÖ J 
bad been won, or the practical ilnportance of the three points 
already specified. The legislative effect of those points upon 
,,-hat little of constitutional arrangements had still been left in 
the Romish cOlnmunion, ,vas very great. They linked all the 
past dogmatic Decrees of the Popes to the authority of the 
Creator of the \vorld. The unfailing interpreter of the vie,v 
taken by the Court of the position of affairs, :\1. Veuillot, says 
(i., 472), 'The last paragraph confinlls all the Constitutions, 
and apostolical Decrees, ,vhich condenln the errors of the times. 
Thus have the condemnations pronounced in the Syllabus received 
the official stamp.' J 
Even the anathemas ,yere pleasant to )1. VeuilIot's cultured 
) The Cidltá, without naming the Syllabus, asserts that by this paragraph the 
Council itself has put a new seal on all the acts of the Pontiff condemnina 
o 
erroneous opinions. It says the mouths are shut of those sowers of tares who 
would pretend that opinions not branded as heresies were left free by the 
Council, because not separately named (VII., x., 524). 
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taste. ' Yon hnxe read the eighteen anathenlas against errors 
pronounced in t,he old form of the sovereignty of the Church.' 
Some had said that there would be no 11lore anathelnas, SOllle 
that they did not ,vant any more. 'But there they are, and 
there they are for eternity. In lIlY yiew'
 the work of revolt 
accolnplished during a hundred years, falls srnitten 'with old 
age' (ii., 45, 46). 
Not long after\vards, chiding the Figa}'o, the Gaulois, and 
other journal:;, for asking ,vhat the Council ,vas doing, he' re- 
plied, 'The Council is nlaking a ,vide and deep furrow like the 
grave of a world. Yon ,vill go do,vn into that furro\v, and you 
,,,ill not spring np , (ii., 58). As to the pléúiscite then about to 
be taken in France, he said that he could not vote Yes, because 
that ,vould be pernlanently handing oneself over to princes ,vho 
,yould not take any engagell1ent to the Church; and he would 
not say:K 0, for he did not ,vish to precipitate disasters (ii., 66). 


CHAPTER IV. 


To the End of the General Debate on the Decrees IJe Ecelesia, June 3rd-Tem. 
poral Benefit to the Curia of Spiritual Centralisation-Spalding's Proposals 
-Impatience of the Pope and Veuillot-Outcry against Oe Qui se Passe a.u 
Concile-AU other Subjects to be Postponed, and Infallibility to be brought 
on out of its order-Renewed protest of 
Iinority-Open Change of Dispute 
from one on Opportuneness to one on the }Ierits of the Dogma-Anecdotes 
of Bishops-Violations of Rules-Private Kotes of Bishops on the Dogma 
-Doubts cast on the Authority of the Council-Formula of New Decree- 
How it will "yo ork. 


"'THO would not gladly par a handsolne sum to be armed 
,vith an infallible decision \vhich \vill at oilce crush 
all opposition and put do\vn all adversaries?' 1 This ,vas 
the practical qupstion suggested by the speculations of 
Romans. Having lost many offices and emoluments by 
political changes, they looked to spiritual ceniralisation as the 
happiest resource of the suffering bureaux. They had been 
taught to do so by the experience of lnany ages. 1n- 
1 QllÏ1'inus, p. 482. 
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creased resort to the oracle 'would certainly follo,v the lifting' 
of its Decrees above all dispute, and the extension of its 
dOlnain at the saIne time to matters of ordinary and im- 
mediate jurisdiction in every diocese, not to speak of the 
revival of spiritual authority over telnporal affairs through 
the sealing ,vith infallibility of ancient Bulls ,vhich had fallen 
into desuetude. What, indeed, they might 'yen ask, would 
not a party in SOUle hot dispute pay for a Decree that could 
never be disturbed? and in high affairs of State, ,vhen SOUle 
Cræsus had set his heart on a great enterprise, ,yould he not 
Blake offerings tó the oracle, ,vhich even a Herodotus Inight 
rejoice to imulortalise? l\loreover, as Quirinus adds, alulost 
every ROlllan had a brother, an uncle, or a cousin, in the 
clerical circle around w'hich the profits ,vould be distributed. 
If bishops, with countries to call their o,vn, feared the result 
of the attempt to set up clerical authority above civil, Roman 
prelates ,,,ho had no country, but ,vere only the political de- 
pendents of foreigners, openly declared that they looked upon 
the restoration ûf spiritual authority over temporal affairs as 
the one thing called for by the tÍ1nes. So long as this notion 
,vas confined to the Romall prelates proper, one could com- 
prehend it. They had lived apart fron1 men and affairs, except 
their o"
n affairs, and were absolute strangers to the actual 
age and ,vorld. But that bishops from free countries or great 
ones should entertain such dreanls, .01' ,vhile not theulselves 
sharing in the illusions, should adopt the religious expedients by 
,,'hich it ,vas hoped to give the III effect, is 111arvellous. Perhaps 
it may be partly eXplained by that ,veakening of the individual 
conscience and \vill, through the principle of authoritr, to ".hich 
'Titelleschi so instructively refe'rs; by that complete personal 
dependence of bishops on the Curia for consideration, and even 
for means, ,vhich is noted on all hands; by the unbroken habit 
of yielding to Rome, or of being beaten in every at!elnpt at 
resi::;tance; by old age, and by the incurable isolation of the 
men themselves frolll hUlnanity. They ".ere Inen bound, as 
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've vie'v it, only by artificial ties, to a guild bent upon ruling 
the ,vorld, ,,?hile they themselves received gold rings and 
goodly apparel for bearing their share in the enterprise, Or, 
as they vie,ved it, they ,vere men separated from the w.orld, 
identified only ,yith the Church and the clergy, and utterly 
dependent upon the 'Tical' of God. 'Yhat could they do? A 
quarrel ,vith a governlnent had hitherto ahvays brought a 
bishop glory, but not so a quarrel ,vith the Curia. In the 
forlner case, the Pope took care to make up to the bishop 
in professional advantage more than he could lose by political 
collision. In the latter case, no gOyernlnent could or ,voulcl 
111ake up to hin1 for disgrace or ruin. A Inartyr bishop ,vas 
one of the most effective figures in eyery Church display. 
..A.. great occasion ,vould be cOlnparatively dull ,vithout one. 
Governlnents could Inake no such use of bishops ,,,ho n1Îght 
suffer for loyalty. 
It is curious to find in the Archbishop of BaltÎInore one of 
the keenest partisans of infallibility. Forlnerly, Dr. Spalding 
had foretold that the doglna ,vollld only occasion difficulties, 
and had advised resistance. The causes of his new zeal ,vere 
of course discussed in HOlne, ,vhere changes of opinion are 
liable to be assigned to personal rather than to public motives. 
Spalding prepared a forlnula of infallibility to the effect that 
all Papal decisions must be received ,vith internal assent. It 
is even said that he took this for a mild forn1 cOlnpared ,vith 
the direct declaration of the doctrine. T,yo of his Alnerican 
colleagues, on the other hand, the Archbishops of St. Le,vis 
and of Cincinnati, bore a distinguished part alnong the pre- 
lates of the Ininority, as did also the Archbishop of Halifax. l 
I
enrick, of St. Le,vis, left an ÏInpression of force equalled 
only by fe,v prelate8 in the asselnbly. 
The question of infallibility had been a good ,,
hile in the 
hands of the comn1Íttee before the latter gave any sign of 
being ready ,yith the forn1ula. Some thought that the COlll- 
1 Quil'inU8; p. 233. 
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mittee was not unwilling to let time pass before forcing n1atters 
to an issue. The n1Ïnority had no\y become anxious for delay, 
in the hope that the dreaded Chapter XI. ,vould not be brought 
on before the heats of the ROlnan SUlnmer should disperse 
the Council. They had the w.hole of the Decrees on the Duty 
of Bishops, on the Life of the Clergy, on the Catechism, and 
ten chapters of the Decree on the General Constitution of the 
Church, to discuss before the critical eleventh chapter ',ould 
come on. But the confessions of the l\Iasonic agent, already 
referred to, sho\ved that these hopes of delay on the part of 
the minority ,vere perfectly understood by the Curia. It ,vas 
determined not to let the patience of the luajority be worn 
out. The iU1patience of men like l\lermilloJ 111ay be Ìlnagined 
,vben even Bishop )Iartin is quoted by Friedrich as express- 
ing a wish that the Garibaldians \vould come and scatter the 
Council. But most impatient of all was the Pontiff. Briefs 
and speeches equally tingled ,vith the san1e excitelnent. )1. 
,r euillot found it necessary to declare that the Pope ,vas not 
Ünpatient, but resolute. Still he let it out that something 
Lad been hoped for even at the last public session (ii., 45). 
The voice of the people crying, , The Infallible Pope for ever, 'I 
Lad sounded in Veuillot's ears during the Easter festivities, 
and again on the anniversary of the return fron1 exile. But 
,,,hen, oh when ,yould the voice of God sound? Pius IX. 
,vould kno\v God's mOlnent, and would take it. A.s to the 
cries ,vhich nourished the faith of 1\1. ,r euillot, the deaf ears 
of Quirinus and Friedrich heard only faint ones-hvo voices 
or three. These writers, at least one or other of theIn, sug- 
gested a calculation as to ho\v many baiocclâ, or halfpence, 
the cries cost. 
The mission of Pius IX. ""as but half fulfilled. He had 
secured the Iuunaculate Conception, but not yet the Infalli- 
bility; and this ,vas to be, and it must be soon. '''"hat Quirinus 

aJ.s (p. 526) of the Pope's two fixed ideas is in harIllony 
,vith the general belief; they 'v ere, first, a persuasion of the 
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infallibility of all his predecessors; and, secondly, a persuasion 
of his o,vn special inspiration by the Virgin. 
Excitement ,vas created in Rome by the appearance of Ce 
Qui se Passe au Ooncile. It was belie,"'ed to be ,vritten by the 
Abbé Gaillard, and said by 1\1. Veuillot to be at least by a 
theologian; but he dill not hesitate to insinuate that it ,vas 
written under the eye of bishops.l By all Liberal Catholics, 
entitled t.o be heard, it 'vas and is looked upon as an unde- 
niable. Slunluary of facts. The Council condemned it, the 
organs denounced it; but none the less, ,vhen you enquire 
even in Rome for good information, it is sure to be nalued, 
sOlnetilnes even by privileged men. 1\1. V euillot give
 its 
official character thus: 'Lies, calumnies, defamations, beyond 
count. Lies double, fourfold, tenfold. The general lie contains 
another, and that another, and that yet another, so there is 
no end.' But n1any pages of righteous indignation expressed 
in this style leave you to ask, ,vhat single fact has been dis- 
proved by this gentleman who gives the lie so spiritedly? (ii., 
9t;). l\Iuch the same may be said of the other of 'the t,vo 
Inodern Fathers,' l\Iargotti. 
Tbe day previous to the late public session, a deputation 
of bishops had been received ,vith great distinction by his 
Holiness. They said that they spoke on behalf of four hundred 
prelates, and requested that he ,vo1l1d be pleased to order the 
question of infallibility to be in1mediately brought before the 
Council, postponing other subjects ,vhich had precedence. The 
Council itself 'vas not able to fix even the order in ,vhich ques- 
tions were to be taken up. There soon. was a sign that the 
change of plan thus recolnmended had actually been adopted. 
The proposed Decrees touching the duties of bishops and 
the life of the clergy, ,vere set aside; and the Decree on the 
shorter catechism ,vas taken first in order. The former could 
,veIl wait. The latter ,vas really an ilnportant elelnent of 


1 , What stupefaction to think that perhaps serious men have been engaged 
in getting these things written about themselves! ' (vol. ii., 125). 
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centralisation. But, it may be asked, \ras not the Council 
in possession of a subject after it had once been proposed and 
dis('ussed? The reply lllUst be, X 0, for such subjects could 
be ,vithdra\vn frolll its cognizance at any mOlnent \vithout its 
leave. 
The ne'v tactical movenlent for postponing all the subjects 
having precedence of infallibility struck the n1Ìnority with 
dislnay. Not having courage to fight for themselves, they 
would have gone on reading speeches or \vriting protests, and 
hoping that tilne ,yould do the fighting for thenl, and that thus 
they should never reach the eleventh chapter. But having to 
contend with men ,vho understood the value of measures, they 
saw their hopes of escape byefHuxion of tilne cut off. Had they 
at first insisted on Rules of Procedure proper to a free assembly, 
they would have bad a hold of subjects .which had been once 
proposed, as well as of a hundred coignes of vantage. But they 
had let all tbat slip a\vay at the Pro-Synodal Congregation and 
at the first Session. 
No sooner ,vere the n1Ïnoritv aware of the intention to take 
tbe discussion on infallibility out of its order, than tbey resolved 
on sending a solemn deputation direct to the Pope to make 
urgent representations. Purcell, Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
was to be the spokesnlan. 1 But this movenlent ,vas forestalled 
by one from tbe other side. The Synopsis oj' .1'Toteð, \vritten by 
the Fathers upon the Dognla, \vas suddenly distributed. This not 
only marked the resolution of the Curia to press for\vard, but 
it accomplished a step in the progress. Either from discourage- 
Inent, or from a calculation of the futility of the step, the bishops 
allowed their intended deputation to fall through. They resorted 
once more to a paper protest, \vhich ,vas signed by sixty-six 
prelates. 2 The true 
}Jirit of an Oriental Court made them 
conscious that a petition and a surrender ,vere the Dleåsures of 


) Qu irillllS, p. 508. 
2 Quirinus says by seTenty-
even; but we give the numbers as we count them 
at the foot of the document in the DOCllTlll:nta ad Illustrandum, ii., p. 3
2. 
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'which they w"ere capable. In fact, as ,vill presently appear, 
they had passed the stage even of petitioning, anù had corne 
to that of hopeless con1plaint. 
As if to console thenlselves by strong ,vords for doing nothing, 
they recalled the fact that as soon as the Civiltá hinted that the 
'york of the Council ,vas to be the proclanlation of infallibility, 
all the enemies of the Church had exclaimed that the Holy 
Father, after having nlade a pretext of the general good, had 
really convoked the bishops for his o'vn exaltation. This they 
had then treated as a calumny. But if the ,veighty lnatters 
already laid before the Council \vere to be put aside, and nothing 
"Tas to result from their labours during six or seven months but 
the one Decree already adopted, ,vith the second no, v proposed 
on infallibility, they ,vould find on returning hOlne that those 
calulnnies against the Church would have acquired life and force 
such as they could not contemplate without deep sorro,v. 
The sixty-six bi5holJs forrnally announce that they do not 
1nake any request. They siInply state their convictions. Again, 
to prefer requests would, they feel, be no longer consistent with 
their episcopal dignity, ,vith their position, or their rights, as 
members of the Counci], since they have already learned suffi- 
ciently, and more than sufficiently, by experience that any 
prayers of theirs are so far from being granted that they are 
not even ans,vered. 'Vherefore, they add, in ,yords such as 
have seldon1 been laid at the foot of any throne by an equal 
lllunber of nobles of a reahn-yet, "re ought not to say, laid at 
the foot of the throne, for they had not the heart to address their 
deaf sovereign again, but addressed his delegates, the Presiding 
Cardinals :- 


, Nothing now remains to us but to disc1aÏln for ourselves, as far as 
may be, all accountability before luen, and before the dreadful judgnleut- 
seat of God, for the ill-Olnened events which, beyond all doubt, will soon 
arise, and indeed are already arising; and of this our disclainler the present 
document will abide the perpetual witness. 
'If the Decree to be pronounced lJe Ecclesia,' proceeds this striking 
memorial of the transition stage from the position of ancient Catholic 
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bishops to that of mere Papal prefects,-' If the Decree to be pronounced 
De Ecclesia, putting aside controverted points, ainled only at displaying 
to the eyes of all men the beauty and nlajesty of the Spouse of Christ to 
the greater glory of God and the salvation of souls, how easily might we set 
forth the whole of the doctrine of the Church; and, perhaps, we might 
all on the approaching festival of Pentecost, wherein the foundation of 
the Church is annually called to n1Ïnd, celebrate it together. Then indeed 
would a right solemn Pentecost shine upon our Synod, whereof the splen- 
dour strean1Ïng over the entire world would fill all Christians with n1Ïghty 
gladness. But, alas! so far is such gladness frOlll being granted to us, 
that it would appear that on the approaching Pentecost we must look 
forward rather to a day of mourning than to one of joy. The accounta- 
bility for this would rest on those who-no necessity of the Christian 
cOilllllonwealth demanding it-would, by means of the Council, wave the 
victor's paInl because certain opinions of the schools had triumphed, not 
over the enen1Ïes of the Church, but over brothers, and who would thus 
inflict the gravest injury upon the Church; 
injury which, both at the 
present tinle and in view of the circunlstances of future tinles, would give 
cause for abiding fear and pain of heart.' 
'
Iay it please the almighty and nlerciful God to avert so great an evil 
fronl the Vatican Council, and to lead us all by His heavenly grace to a 
sense of true concord and unity!' 
Among those ,vho sign are Prague, :ßlunich, Colocza, Cologne, 
St. Gall, :ßlaintz, Halifax, Clifton, St. Louis, Paris, St. Augustine 
in Florida, Cincinnati, Chatham, Plymouth, Kerry, :ßlilan, and 
Saut St. :ßlarie in :ßlichigan. 
For us it is hard to account for the fact that language so 
strong, from men representing interests so large, should be 
deeIned not even worthy of the courtesy of an ans,ver. 'Vby 
did the bishops not go to the Pope directly? 
'Sad as it is to confess it,' says La Liberté d1t Cvncile, 'the Pope does 
not easily grant audiences to bishops of the minority. l\lany have been 
expressly solicited, as to which up to this hour no reply has been received. 
\Ve know several of the oldest and most respected bishops of France, who 
have been six months in Rome, and have not yet been adn1Ïtteù to the 
presence of the Pope. Of those who have been ad.n1Ïtted, to none, with 
h\o or three exceptions, has the Pope given any opening for conversation 
on the concerns of the Church , or for exchanoinO' a sinO'le word with the 
ü 1:) 1:) 
Holy Father on the position of affairs.' 1 
Quirillus represents the ROlllan prelates as saying that the 
1 Doc. ad Ill., i., 178. 
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Genl1an bishops at Fulda had already sho,ycd that tlley felt 
ho,v unity ,ya'" to be preferred to veracity. Thus the Curia bad 
iInplicit faith in the fèeblene:,:, of con,iction cOlllpared ,yith the 
force of the habit of subIl1i
5ion. Only two tb.ing'> l\-ould they 
have feared-
l 
chis111 011 the part of the bishops or:1 separ:\- 
tion of the Church frolll the State on the part of th
 poIitician5. 
But t.hey confidently reckoned on tbe 
ubn1i55ion of tbe one 
:.lnd on tbe political c:1Icuhuiol1S of the other. 
The pretext that all the ohjection
 to infallibility related only 
to opportunene

 had been gradually dropped. In fact neither 

ide could keep it up even before the public. It 'was pos5ib1t." 
to conceal m05t of the speeche
 and to deny eyerytbing that 'vas 
reported of thelll ; and it ,vas hoped that the 
ecret petitions 
,yould ne,er see the light, but tract;;: and pa111pWets could not 
be 50 readily hidden. 
o the Jesuit;;: at last boldly turned round 
and accused the opponent;;: of attacking the docb"ine itself. 
Ob
 rt"ation s Quædc7Jl. d lnfallibilitatis Ecclesiæ Su1decto is the 
title of one publication, in treating of "hich th
 (Y'irilt<Í Faid that 
opportunenc
 no longer related to the character of the tin1es, 
but to the character of tbe doctrine. The doctrine itself ,vas 
declared to be alien frolu Catholic tradition,-a ne,y doctrine 
and consequentlva false one. l Ketteler had brought a pa1l1pWet 
to Ronle, in Latin con1posed under his authority. It ,,,as long 
detained by tbe police, but, after Yexatiou
 delaysJ was relea:sed. 
One of tbe things ,,-hicb exposed him to the cbarge of being 
double-faced wa
 the fact that be 'bawked" tbis panlph1et about 
alllong tbe bisbop5, and yet said tbat it attacked only the oppor- 
tunene
.,:; of the definition. 2 Hefele said, , Yon are a Rhine Frank, 
and the Rhine Franks are ("lever people. I an1 only a. S'wabian, 
and I cannot see it.' 
As Bishopc;: Krementz and X an15zanowski left Friedrich on 
April :!5tb, tbey n!et Bisbop )Iartin. He told them with delight 
bo,y the Iüng of Prussia, tbeir own monarch had ,,-ritten to 


I Serie \11.. x.. p. 291. 
: Printed in IJ{I
7/m{''1lta ad fll.. i.. p. 1-129. 
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l)ishop repeatedly sigh, nnd over and over ngain exclaim, 'l\Iy 
poor France! Iny poor France!' 1 Tbe Protestant Grand Duke 
of l\iecklenburg-Sch\verin, ,vho visited Cardinal Hobenlohe at 
his magnificent Villa d'Este, ,vhich from the heights of Tivoli 
overlooks the ROlllan plain, asked Friedrich if the Syllabus ,vas 
really confirmed by the closing portion of tbe Decree on Faitb, 
at tbe proIllulgation of ,vhich the Grand Duke had been present. 
Friedrich does not say ho\v he ans\vered, but remarks tbat tbe 
Í1npression thus indicated ,vas universa1. 2 On tbe 2nd of l\Iay, 
as after\vards appeared by a letter found alllong papers in the 
Tuileries, Darboy ,vas ,vriting to Napoleon III. stating tbat tbe 
minority ,vas conlpact, ,vould do its uhnost, and did not despair 
of victory.3 On l\Iay 4th the Council came to a vote on tbe 
Catecbisln, ,vhen as Inany as a hundred voted ]{on }Jlacet. Then 
occurred a recess of several days; but t,venty-four French 
bishops put in tbat day a protest against arbitrary violations 
of those very Rules ,vbich bad been Î1nposed upon the Council 
by the Pope himself. In tbe late public session tbe Rule that 
non-members should be excluded during the legislative acts 
had been departed from ,vithout the Council being consulted. 
Further, this day, they add, ,vben the votes on various alllend- 
n1ents to tbe Decree on the Catecbislll had been taken, the 
Rule required that tbe vote on the ,vhole sbould be deferred to 
anotber day. But, against the Rule, it ,vas taken on the spot. 
Several Fathers, ,vbo had counted that the Rule ,yould be kept, 
were absent. It is further alleged that 110 opportunity of pointing 
out these irregularities ,vas given; because, say tbey, contrary 
to the rule of all deliberative bodies, it is not allo,ved in tbe 
Council to speak even to order, unless the nanle of the speaker 
has been inscribed the day before, ,yhich of course is inlpossible 
in unforeseen circumstances. 4 
During tbe recess the Fatbers could study the contents of tbe 
notes on infallibility. The Synopsis of them, as ,ve bave already 


1 Tageù1lcll, p. 369. 
2 Ibid., p. 370. 


3 Ibid., p. 371. 
4 IJocU'JJU:nta, ii., p. 3
1l. 
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11lentioned, had been put into their bands. Some of these notes 
are printed entire, some are abridged; but there does not 
appear to have been HIuch complaint that this ,vas unfairly 
done. The hvo sides ,vere represented by about an equal 
number of mellloranda. The Synopsis contained t,vo hundred 
and forty-hvo pages, consisting of one hundred and thirty-nine 
memoranùa. Sixty-five of these were adverse to the definition. 
Of these, again, only thirteen advanced lnerely the plea of 
inopportuneness, and fifty-bvo opposed the doctrine itself. Yet 
Cardinal 
Ianning never heard of five bishops ,vbo denied the 
doctrine of Papal infallibility! 1 
Adepts readily traced Inany of the anonymous Inemoranda to 
their autbors, anù, of course, the authors frequently ackno"
- 
ledged their handiwork. The first lnemorandlun ,vas by Rau- 
scher, tbe last by Kenrick-t,vo men ,vbo sbo,ved as much 
capacity as any of the lninority. In these notes, the student 
,vill find a real source of light on tbe thoughts and principles 
which ,vere then COlnlnon to all the Inen convened to recon- 
stitute hUlnan society, as ,veIl as on tbose in ,vhich they dis- 
agreed. 2 They are almost the only portion of the proceedings 
,vhich have real interest for the pure theologian. Attempts 
have been made since the Council, by Inany bishops, to re- 
present the ,vhole amount of difference of opinion as having 
been a trifle, touching only the question of opportuneness. 
The character of those statements is sealed by these notes. 
'Ve shall not attempt to give a general outlipe of tbem; 
but the very first Inenlorandum, that of Rauscher, is perfectly 
explicit. He inlnlediately handles tbe doctrine, not the pru- 
dence or expedience of proclaiming it. It ,vas fair to treat 
an objector like Dr. Newlnan as opposing, on grounds not 
either theological or moral, but froIll subtle expediency. Such 
men were simply afraid of hurting the credit of their Churcb, 
though adlnitting that the claims she advanced ,vere ,varranted. 
They counselled a reserve ,vhich would have been thought 


1 Pet. Pr-iv., iii., p. 27. 


2 Ðoc1lJJlenta, ii., 212-289. 
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natural for Italians, but iInpossible for Englishnlen, before 
the time "Then Dr. N e\VIUan' s po\ver of luaking the flo,v of 
our nlother tongue smooth and 'v inning began to be used, 
in order to rob it of its good name for straightfor\vardness. 
But Rauscher sho,yed cause. He declared that it had never yet 
been proved that the alleged authority ,vhich the ne"r clainls 
professed to fOrll1ulate, had any existence. He declared that the 
nttelnpts made to prove it 'vere partly artifices and partly 
fallacies. T,yo positions so distinct as this silnple one of 
Rauscher and the double one of N e,vman could not be con- 
founded, even by Inen luuch less apt at splitting hairs than 
ROluan Catholic bishops. 
'The subterfuges,' indignantly ,vrites Rauscher in his first 
paragraph, after alluding to the necessity, under ,vhich he lay 
in Gerlnany, of sho\ving reasons, and tacitly contrasting such a 
position \vith the facility of deluanding sublllission in llonle,- 
'The subterfuges enlployed by not a fe,v theologians in the 
Inatter of Honorius, ,yould expose Ine to derision. To elllploy 
sophislllS seeins to me un\vorthy both of the dignity of a bishop 
and of the nature of the subject, ,vhich ought to be treated in 
the fear of God; but prudence itself ,vould put me on nlY 
guard against artifices.' He then alludes to that battle \vith 
,vhich 'lve are fan1Ïliar-the battle of conflicting thoughts, out of 
,,,hich only the Î1nnlortal elnerge unhurt. He felt that he had to 
,vage this battle, not like his ROlnan luasters, ,vho had but to 
speak and it "\yas thought by all their lieges, if not done by all 
the earth. If, exclaims Rauscher, it proved in these cOlnbats 
that I had taken refuge in artifices, enemies "\vould triulnph. 
'Vhat a testilnony! delivered in the face of ROll1e at that 
lllolnent, it sho,ved the effect of free enquiry in conlpelling 
lllen to be truthful, as compared ,vith the effect of ,vhat Ronle 
calls 'authority' in lllaking then1 first supple and then deceitful. 
It is a testin10ny of perlnaneut value in the three spheres of 
history, lllorals, and theology. 
His next blo,v is at a logical trick, ,yhich, ho\vcver, is one 
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elllployed by ROlnan Catholic theologians at ahnost every step 
in their attempt to prove llomanist as distinguished from 
Christian doctrine-the trick of begging the question. It is 
inferred that the Decrees of the Pope, in matters of faith and 
1l10rals, must be infallible, becau::,e the po,ver of legislation in 
faith and morals for the ,vhole Church having been conferred 
on Peter and his successors, it is clear that ,vhat was false 
could not be allow'ed to enter into such Decrees. Very good, 
says Rauscher; but this is calling the thing to be proved to give 
evidence for the thing to be proyed. The question turns on the 
very point ,vhether any such po,ver of universal legislation, in 
faith or nlorals, ,vithout appeal or revision, ever ,vas conferred 
on Peter and his successors. Eyen here Rauscher assumes as 
proved ,vhat is altogether incapable of proof, that the Roman 
Pontiff is the successor of Peter. That Peter ever ,vas in 
llollle is not proven; that he ever ,vas Pontiff is absurd; that 
he ever ,vas the Christian bishop of the city adluits of scarcely 
a sho,v of proof; except on those principles of evidence which 
bave been naturalised in Ron1Ìsh theology by the necessity of 
supporting fables and forgeries. 
Not only do men like Rauscher sho,v that they dispute tbe 
doctrine itself, but the 1l1emoranda of Jl1any ,vho conllnence by 
alleging inopportuneness, end by attacking the substance of the 
doctrine. For instance, No. 136 says, 'Finally, I cannot find 
tbis infallibility in the acts of the General Councils. On the 
other hand, it is certain that three General Councils condemned 
Honorius for heresy.' Yet this prelate seemed, in bis first 
sentences, only to oppose the opportuneness of the definition. 
ICenrick takes the opposite course. He begins by saying that 
the doctrine is not so certain that it can be defined as an article 
of faith, al1J then takes up lo,ver ground, that, even if it \vere 
certain, it ,vould not be expeùient that it should be defined by 
the present Council. "r e do not 'yonder at any man 'who could 
put upon paper the last principle, subulitting to anything, or 
concealing anything, or professing anything, if it is eÀpedient. 
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What, it may be true that, on earth, God has set up a man as His 
representative who, ,vhenever he puts on his full official character, 
utters the vV ord of God .without error or possibility of erring, 
and yet it may not be expedient to tell this most pregnant of 
truths by any and every organ possible! How can any moral 
foundations exist in lnen ,vhose ,vhole substance is honeycombed 
by principles like these? 'Vhen they submit, their submission 
has not the grace of any real sacrifice. "Then they affirIn, their 
affirmation has not the authority of any real conviction. Even 
in the paltry affairs of our money market, ,vhat should 've say 
of a man who, kno\ving that God had sent one among us ,vith 
an infallible judgment as to sound or unsound investnlents, 
should admit that it lnight not be expedient to Inake the 
portent and the mission kno,vn, because, assuredly, SOlne banks 
would break, and some respected financiers ,vould be ruined? 
.This moral obscurity does not prevent Kenrick from clearly 
seeing theological points. He boldly says that the doctrine 
expressed in the proposed definition is ,vanting in authority 
.. 
both froln Scripture and from ecclesiastical tradition. "T e shall 
not enter into his examination of the alleged scriptural proofs, 
but it is ,veIl ,vorth the attention of theologians. He clearly 
puts the ret!'"ospective and prospective aspects of the ne,v dogma, 
,vhen contrasting it with an ordinary point of doctrine like that 
of the Immaculate Conception :- 


, The new doglna not only in1pairs the rights of bishops, but ilnposes on 
the faithful the necessity of believing that the Roman Pontiffs never did 
err in faith, which indubitable monuments of history seem to disprove; 
and that they never will err in the future, which we hope, but are not able 
to believe with the certitude of divine faith.' 1 


Kenrick says that, in defining the Immaculate Conception, 
the Pope proposed the greater glory of the l\iother of God, and 
previously to doing so consulted all the bishops, and acted on 
their advice. Now, ho,vever, he proposed his own infallibility, 
to be defined by a Council, ,vhich seelns to have been convened 


I .DoCll1nenta, ii., 287. 
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for that purpose, although lnauy bishops, and. those representing 
the principal Churcbes of the Christian ,vorld, d.o not approve of 
it either in itself or in its concon1Ïtants. 
l(enrick elnbraces under the head of expediency 111atter very 
different indeed. froln ,vhat one ,vould have anticipat8d. He 
barely indicates the social and political dangers likely to ari
e 
out of the contemplated changes in dognla and polity. Having 
done this, he at once declares that the authority and æculnen- 
icityof the Council are liable to be called in question, and ,vill 
be called in question, on t,vo separate grounds: first
 the C0I11- 
position of the Council, and, secondly, its defect of liberty. As 
to its cOlnposition, he divides the melnbers of it into five 
classes: - 
1. Diocesan bishops baving Sees and governing them bJ 
ordinary episcopal authority. 
2. Bishops of the Ring-episcopi annula1'es-,vho bave the 
orders of hishops, but have neither Sees nor flocks, and ,vho, 
with few exceptions, bold offices in the Court of Rome. 
3. Other bishops in pa'l'tiÚll
, \vho, under the designation of 
Vicars Apostolic, preside over lnissions, and are all of theln so 
immediately dependent upon the Holy See as to be removable 
at the discretion of the Pope. 
4. Carùinals ,,,ho are not bishops, and Cardinals ,vho, having 
the orders of bishops, have no Sees. 
5. Abbots and Generals of Orders. 
I\:enrick asserts that out of all the five classes the right of 
definition in matters of faith belongs, by a certain and univer- 
sally ackno,vledgecl title, to diocesan bishops alone. The right 
of the Bishops of the Ring to define in luatters of faith is a 
subject of dispute among theologians. The right of the Vicars 
A postolic is disputable, but on different grounds. They have 
Sees, yet they are imlnediately dependent on the See of ROlne, 
even to the extent of being removable at the ,vill of the Bishop 
of Honle. As to Cardinals ,vho are not bishops, ,vith the Abhots 

nd Generals, there is no doubt. They are confessed by aU to 
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have no right of definition in nlatters of faith, except as derived 
frolll CUstOlll. 
Haying thus described the conlpositiun of the Council, he 
adds the follo\vin 0" solenln w'ords :- 
b 


, In this Council the subject in hand affects the conflicting claÎ1ns of the 
Pope and the bishops. If the Pope alone is infallible, the bishops do not 
exercise the office of judges, and, in a Oouncil, they are only his coun- 
cillors. Hence it ought to belong not to the Pope singly, but to a Council 
of diocesan bishops presided over by the Pope, to deternùne what right 
properly belongs to the other four classes; for otherwise the Pope would 
seenl to dOluinate the Council.' 


Ho\v that argument to prove that the proper constitution of 
a Council ,vas violated at the Vatican is to be 1net, it is not 
t'asy to see. The point next touched by Kenrick is one that has 
been less d,velt upon in public, but ,vhich ,vould probably have 
S01ne ,veight in a legal arguillent. In the Bull of Convocation it 
,vas enjoined upon bishops ,vho should not be able to attend, to 
send their deputies furnished ,vith proper credentials. Forty 
such deputies actually presented thelnselves; they,vere refused 
adulittance, not by the Council, but by the Pope acting alone! 
:N"O\Y, insists Kenrick, diocesan bishops ,youlJ appear to bave 
a strict right to send deputies to the Council ,vhen thelTISelves 
unable to attend, ,vhich right ,vas recognised by the ancient 
Councils. The exclusion, therefore, of those deputies frolll the 
Vatican Council by tlte sole aut!tv1'ity of tlw Pontijf
 ,vould seelll 
to raise a doubt of its æcuillenicity. Had there been any 
question as to their title, it belonged to the Council itself to 
Jetennine, but pernlission ,vas not given to take the opinion 
of the Council on the point! 
Kenrick further specifies, as a blot upon the authority and 
æculnenicity of the Council, the ,vithdra,val froln the bishops 
of the right of proposition by a Inere Papal constitution. He 
adds the inlportant fact that, o,ving to the privation of this 
right, lnany Fathers "\vho "\vished to take the opinion of the 
Council on the adlnission of the deputies of absent prelates 
w'ere unable to dq so, although they left no lneans untried. 
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Yet one at least w'ho ,vas born an Englishlnan can say that 
this Council ,vas as free as our Parlialnent-a Council that had 
not even the right of verifying the titles of its own menlbers! 
I(enrick concludes by expressing his persuasion that if the defi- 
nition of Papal infallibility should go out in the nall1e of this 
Council, it \vould rather increase .dissension than promote peace, 
and would lead to a diminution of the rights of bishops and to 
the dishonour of the Pontiff himself. 
The Liberal Catholics began, about this tÌ1ne, to notice the 
frequent expressions in Curialistic circles anticipating a ""aI', in 
1871, bet,veen France and Prussia. 1 The Unive'J>s no\v fi..
ed a 
ne,v date for the settleluent of the great question-Ascension 
Day. All that could be said p'l'O or con, had been said, accord- 
ing to this journal, in the lnenloranda ,vritten by the prelates; 
and so in the Council there ,vould be only an exposition of the 
Decree prepared by the comlnittee, after ,vhich the Father
 
,vould at once proceed to the vote. No doubt the avoidance 
of further discussion ,,'as a luatter of great account ,vith thqse 
,vho ,,'ere lookin cr to the future. The effect of the new' con- 
o 
stitution, at least its imlnediate effect, ,vould greatly depend 
upon the éclat ,vith ,vhich it should be pronlulged, and on the 
state of preparation to ,vhich the Catholic populations nlight 
be brought. If a tale of Friedrich, at the expense of Cardinal 
Capalti, be anything Inore than a joke, the question luight 
have been settled by leaving it open. The Cardinal declared 
that he should be content \vith a definition of the infallibility 
of the Pope, ,vhether it 'vas infallibility ,yith the bishops or 
,vithout thelu. 2 The circulation of such a tale illustrates an 
inlpre:5sion prevailing, that even nlany of those in high places 
had not Inastered the bearings of the question in dispute. 
It was on the 10th of 1\Iay that the proposed Decrees of In- 
fallibility were distributed. 'I shook all oyer IllY body,' say::; 
l
\'iedrich; 'my senses seelHed to forsake me as I read on.' 
,rhat \yas the amazeluent of the Professor to find not only all 


1 Ta.'lcbuclt, p. 37;:;. 


2 Ibid., p. 3
 1. 
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tho 111ediæval pretensions taken up again, but the cool assertion 
made in notes, that all monuments of antiquity sho,ved that 
the infallibility of the ROlnan Pontiff had been held as a truth 
divinely revealed. Another assertion ,vhich he noted, is that 
infallibility could never be disproved by history; but if any 
historical facts did appear to conflict lvith it, in so far as they 
did so they must be taken to be false. Again, the conclusions of 
any science, even those of ecclesiastical history, if opposed to 
the infallibility of the Pontiff, must be held to be errors. This 
is a very practical ,yay of carrying out the principle announced 
by Cardinall\Ianning as to the dogma conquering history. 
I After reading this sort of matter, the indignant Professor 
cries, "Vill our bishops dare to return home ,vith such a 
verdict against all science, and against all sound reason? 
Does not this amount to saying-I believe it because it is 
absurd? ' The Archbishop of Ralnberg gave Friedrich some 
light on the .way in ,vhich history ,vas to be kept right. He 
said that the Pope "\-vas irritated at Hefele's pamphlet on the 
case of Honorius, and said, 'There nlust be falsification of 
docunlents. The documents lnust be in the archives. Let 
theln seek and they ,vill find theln; I a]11 persuaded of it.' 
It ,vas publicly announced that the Pope had appointed hvo 
Inen to perform this duty. The Archbishop thought that the 
Curia ,yould shrink from facing the judglnent of the ,vorld. 
He placed his finger on his forehead, and said, 'I cannot 
understand ho,v a man in his senses can think of a personal 
infallible Pope.' Archbishop Scherr having joined them, 
Deinlein added, 'The ,vorld nlust rescue us. Had it not 
rescued us, ,ve ,yere already lost, and the Council over.' 1 To 
this Friedrich adds that Bishops Krelnentz and N aInszano,yski 
are already thinking of the cOIning excolnulunication; and that 


1 Tafjeb'llcll, p. 39K Fl'iedrich in a note says that when he made this statement 
in KUl"emberg the Vicar-General of Archbishop Deinlein published invectives 
against him, but could only say that such language does not come out of the 
mouth of the Archbishop-which Friedrich calls ridiculous absurdity. 
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Hefele had said gladly ,,"ould he lay down the mitre and crozier, 
but ,vhat ,vould becoll1e of his diocese? 
Friedrich, ,vearied out in spirit, no,v spoke of going home. 
, You IllUst stay,' said Bishop Namszano\vski, 'for the historians 
must sit in judgment over this perfidious proceeding. It is 
impossible any longer to speak of a General Council. I only 
wonder that the German bishops have not already jUlllped out 
of their skin.' 1 
One of Friedrich's notes is to the effect that the Nuncio in 
l\Iunich having reported that Archbishop Scherr in opposing 
infallibiìity cOllllllanded no sympathy aillong his people, the 
Pope sent for the Archbishop, and asked hÏIn ,vhy he took the 
side of the minority ,vhen he ,vas isolated in his o,vn diocese. 
The Archbishop asked Friedrich to tell Döllinger that even at 
this peculiar audience he had stood by him. Still he ,vished 
Döllinger not to do anything ll10re; it ,vould only increase 
the difficulties. 2 
The proposed Decrees on the Church ,vere ,vonderfully 
changed. The celebrated hventy-one Canons "'"ere no,v on1Ïtted. 
The ,vhole Draft w"as cOlnpressed into four chapters, ,vith three 
Canons. Vitelleschi, as ,ve have seen, cannot understand ho\v 
governments, especially the government of France, should 
attach so much iInportance to the Canons, and so lidle to the 
dogilla of infallibility. The latter, as he ,yell says, virtually 
includes thelll all, and as lnany mOl
é besides as Inay spring 
frolll the sole and irresponsible ,vill of an indi vid ual. John 
Leuloinne had hastily said that Infallibility affected France no 
more th
n the doctrine of the Iuunaculate Conception; but 
Prévost ParaJol had, ,vith better insight, sho,vn that, on the 
contrary, it gave the Pope everything in theory, and left binl in 
the position, step by step, first to aSSUllle and next to acquire 
everything in practice. The Ilnlnaculate Conception seriously 
affected France; not the doctrine, but the proceeding ,vhich set 
up a single lnaster oyer the faith of France. That proceeding 


1 '.I..Yoclt nic7tt a'llS del' Haut [Jlfalu'cn sÛ.'-Ta[Jehllch. 


2 Ibid., p. 400. 
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paved the way for Infallibility, ,yhich in its turn "
as to confirnl 
for ever and render ordinary a despotic procedure which other- 
,vise might have been treated as exceptional. 
Friedricll, on reading one of the nUlnberless prophecies a
 to 
the strengthening of authority ,vhich ,vould result from the 
definition of infallibility, asks himself the question ,vhich so 
many have asked themselves in vain, Ho,v ,vould the dogma 
operate to effect this? He replies, It would operate by 
sanctioning interference in the political life of nations; by 
condemnation of one form of government, and approbation of 
another; by excolnmunicating the contumacious; by interdict- 
ing them, and so on. The Drnivers of April 29th, after asking 
,,,hether objectors meant to relnain Catholics after the definition, 
and saying that if they ans,vered No they ,vere judged already, 
,vent on to relnark, If they ans,ver Yes they are preparing theln- 
selves for a kind of faith and obedience that is hardly reason- 
able; preparing to believe tbat ,vhat "ras black has become 
,,,hite through a Council invested ,vith po\ver to make true that 
,vhi('h ,vas false. Poor 
Iontalembert did not live to read that 
taunt and Inenace both in one. 1\lrs. Oliphant mentions some- 
one ,vho said that the Count had expressed his intention to 
submit at last, for he must do so. That is one thing, and express- 
ing an intention to believe is another. But those ,vho kno,v ho"r 
such- statenlents as that quoted by 1\11'8. Oliphant are made, would 
not give llluch for it if it can1e only froll1 a female or a priest. 
Bishop 1\Iartin related ho,v Friedrich, as he ,valked on the 
Pincian the evening before leaving Rome, slÎd, pointing to Sf. 
Peter's, 'If only the lightning feU from beaven and annihilated 
St. Peter's ,vith all its glories!' , 
 0,' retorted Friedrich, , I 
never said anything so silly. What I once did say on the 
Pillcian ,vas, referring to the superstition of the Pope, "
o- 
tbing can restrain tbe Pope from the definition, unless, indeed, 
at the critical mOlnent, the ,vell-kno,vn sunbeam fails, and some 
other natural phenonlenon COlnes in its stead.'" 1 


1 TlI!Jclmc7l, p, 42
. 
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To understand the line of thought by,vhich calculating nlen 
connected the dogma ,vith the prospect of universal donlinion 
over the world, it is necessary to recall the' prÏ1nary elements of 
Church jurisdiction. As a kingdom àppointed to govern the 
world, ,vhich is the ineradicable Papal conception, the Church 
rules through three tribunals-the internal, the external, and the 
suprelne. Technically they are t,vo, internal and external; the 
Pope being supreme in both. In the intn 1 nal11 1 ibllnal the Church 
cites; the cited are all the faithful. The person appearing is him- 
self accuser and ,vitness; the confessor is judge and jury. This 
tribunal, popularly called the Confessional, rules the conscience, 
the board, the bed, the purse, the family life, and the action of 
the individual in public life. In the etcte'i'nal11 1 ibunal it is the 
ecclesiastical la,v ,vhich cites. Those cited are persons against 
whom anyone either secretly or publicly complains. The ,vit- 
nesses may be either secret informer or open ,vitness. The 
judge and jury are the ecclesiasticallnagistrate. This tribunal, 
popularly called the Ecclesiastical Court, rules all social ques- 
tions ,vhatever that have any moral interest or any colourable 
connection ,vith religion. Finally, in the suprelne tribunal the 
Curia cites. The parties cited are all against ,vholn any appeal 
or any information has been laid. The witnesses are those 'VhOlll 
the Curia chooses to call, or its informers. The Pope is judge 
and jury. This tribunal, popularly called the Pope, acting 
through some Roman congregation or court, settles all points 
as bet1veen confessor and penitent, as behveen priest and bÜ,hop, 
as bebveen magistrates and parties to a process, as bet,veen 
rulers and subjects, as between State and State, and above all, 
as behveen any State ,vith its ruler and the supreme tribunal. 
These three tribunals behveen them give a complete control 
of the tangled ,veb called the ,,
orld, excepting only that ill- 
defined if not invisible selvage of it ,vhich consists of affairs 
not included ,,,ithin the dOlllain of morals. And that ,veb, ,vith 
its cunning shots and aU but invisible devises, is that 'large 
and variegated web,' ,,'hich, when unfolding its progr
un, the 
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Ciriltá sho,ved, ,yould, after lustres bad COlne and gone, appear 
as tbe fabric ,yoven ,vith the simple threads of its title, Catholic 
Civilisation; or, The Catholic Civil Systeln. 1 
N O\V, in the chaotic condition of recent times, President 
l\Ioreno and Queen Isabella "rere the only two rulers that even 
seelned to be dutifully disposed to the Church in her tribunals; 
and poor Queen Isabella bad already fallen. 
In most countries, one ,vho neyer entered the internal 
tribunal, lnigbt conduct a business, indeed he 111ight even write 
a ne,yspaper, or fill a professor's chair, ay, might Inake law'S, or 
occupy a throne. Hence the crying need of a central authority 
so strong as to give to the external tribunal control over every 
bench, and to nlake the internal bear rule in every borne, 
especially in every bonle ,,
herein d,velt a ruler. 
The proclalnation of infallibility "would be a complete restora- 
tion of the suprelne tribunal, not indeed as to all the facts, but 
complete as to the ideas. This would bring about the restora- 
tion of ['1cts in tilne. The supreme tribunal, working from 
above, and the internal tribunal, ,vorking fronl belo\v, ,vould 
gradually effect the reconstituting of the external tribunal. 
That is to say, the Pope and the Confessional ,vould gradually 
procure first the establishlnent and then the cOlnplete supre- 
macy of the ecclesiastical courts. In dealing ,vith States, the 
supreme judge ,yould have, step by step, to assume bis lord- 
ship, and by assulning, ,vould gradually acquire it. An infal- 
lible Pope ,vould support every confessor, and every confessor 
would ,york for an infallible Pope. All politicians ,vould be 
pressed to enact harlnonious la\vs, to put State la"r under 
ecclesiastical la,v, and to give plenary liberty and due honour 
to the Church-liberty to rule in all her tribunals. Tbey ,vould 
be pressed to give to the Pope absolutely 'free communication 
,vith the faitbful, so tbat no cOlnlnands of his should be stayed 
or even obstructed by any la,v to the contrary, but that every 
enacting \yord that proceeded out his nlouth should take, by divine 
1 See vol. i. of this work, p. 15. 
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right, precedence of the law of the land.' No conflict of con- 
science should ever arise, all knowing that the State submitted 
everyone of its o,vn statutes to the divine law. In addition to 
these natural processes, doubtless there were also marvels, if 
not nliracles, to follow the tardy recognition by the Church of 
her head in all his glory. These arrayed the future in clothing 
of wTought gold to the eye of the Pope, of Don 
iargotti, and 
.ßI. Veuillot, of one English prelate, with a few French and 
Spanish ones, who dreamed the dreams of Pio N ono. But it is 
plain that the great majority of the bishops calculated how the 
supreme judge, ,vhen once enthroned and ackno,vledged, would 
a,ve way\vard kings and politicians; bow, ,vaiting for favour- 
able political conjunctures, K uncios ,vould be able to move the 
bishops, and the bishops the clergy, and the clergy the people, 
till the patient po,ver of the Church would bow all to her own 
la,vs. The hold already acquired upon schools, especially in 
France, was the Inost solid element in the entire calculation. 
The progress n1ade ,vithin the last thirty years held out flatter- 
ing hopes as to the future. The architects forgot that they had 
clilubed up by a ladder ,vhich they had now kicked a,vay. The 
voice to which concessions had been made "
as that of the 
Liberal Catholics pleading in the name of liberty, and they and 
their plea had no,y been unblushingly disowned. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Great Debate-Bishop Pie-The Virgin l\Iary on Infallibility-Cullen 
claims Ireland and l\IacHale-Kenrick's Reply, and his Account of the 
First Introduction of the Doctrine into l\laynooth-l\lacHale speaks-Full 
Report of Darboy's Speech-The Pope gives Signs of Pleasure at Saldanha's 
Assault on the King of Portugal-New Date fixed for the Great Definition- 
J\Ianning's Great Speech-Remarkable Reply of Kenrick-l\IcEvillyascribes 
Catholic Emancipation not to the Effect of Oaths, but to that of the Fear of 
Civil War-Kenrick's Retort-Clifford against l\Ianning-Verot's Scene- 
Spalding's Attack on Kenrick-Remick's Refutation-Speeches of Valerga, 
Purcell, Conolly, and l\Iaret-Sudden Close of the Debate. 


ON the 13th of l\Iay began the great debate, if anything that 
took place in the Vatiean Council may be called by that 
name. This conflict was to be the death of real parliamentary 
debating in all countries. It ranged over the 
-hole Draft of 
the proposed Decrees. The scope of them is ,veIl indicated by 
M. Veuillot ,vhen he calls the Draft the Sc/wma of the Pontiff. 
It treats only of primacy and infallibility. The first chapter 
treats of the institution of primacy in the person of Peter; the 
second treats of its descent through the Roman Pontiffs; the 
third, of its nature and scope; the fourth, of Papal infallibility. 
Bishop Pie, of P oitiers, opened this famous field by a dis- 
course much praised and nluch ridiculed. He argued for infal- 
libility on the ground that Providence permitted St. Paul to be 
beheaded, and not St. Peter,1 and on the further ground that 
Peter was crucified ,vith the head do,vnwards, to sho,v that the 
body. ,vas to be supported by the head; but he ,vho supports is 
infallible, and not he ,vho is supported. 2 This truly Romish 
argument evoked, as Vitelleschi intimates, from the majority 
enthusiasm, and from the Opposition sarcastic smiles. "
 e do 
not know ,vbether any divine put before Bishop Pie the difficulty 
thrown in the way of his argument, by the fact that Providence 
D1ust have permitted Peter to be beheaded after death, seeing 
that his head was w.itb that of Paul in the Lateran, and only 
his trunk in St. Peter's. That, too, may be emblematic. 'Ve 


! Vitelleschi, p. 158. 


2 Quirin us ! p. 632. 
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cannot see any grave theological difficulty in believing that the 
trunk of Peter might have been with the Roman Pontiff, but 
,ve are quite sure that his head ,vas with his beloved brother 
Paul. 
On the next day, no less a person than the Cardinal Vicar 
ascended the tribune to plead for the glory of his chief. By a 
leap from centre to circumference, he 'vas follo,ved by the 
Archbishop of St. Francisco. Then came one from a spot on 
,vhich had successively converged beams from the light of 
Egypt, Phænicia, and Carthage, from that of Greece and 
Rome, a spot for ,yhich heavens thrice fair, ,vith the ,vaves of 
Scylla and Charybdis, the flame of Etna and its sno\vs, had 
done all that could be done by beauty or sublimity, by poetry 
or by clime, to aid the offices of civilisation. The Archbishop 
of 1\lessina relieved the gravity of the debate by relating ho\v 
Peter had preached in Sicily; but \vhen he told the people that 
he 'vas infallible they doubted. They, ho,vever, sent an embassy 
to the Virgin 1\1ary, to ask if she had heard of the infhllibility 
of Peter. The Virgin replied that she certainly relnelnberpd 
being present ,vhen her Son conferred this prerogative upon 
him.! This speech has caused some correspondence in the 
Italian papers, especially touching the letter of the Virgin, 
which is still in existence, and has an annual feast all to itself. 
Someho,v ,ve are not ourselves clear as to tbe history of the 
embassy and of the letter. It is said that the letter was let 
down from heaven by the Virgin; but if that be so, ,vhere did 
the ambassadors go to w"ith their message? But as the events 
took place before the age of reconstruction, we shall not digress 
further. 
The discussion proceeded from day to day, 8, long and in- 
creasing list of Dallies promising endless speeches. Three 
Cardinals spoke on the 18th of J.\Iay-Sch,yarzenberg, Rauscher, 
and Donnet. Vitplleschi re p orts Sch,varzenberO" as havint]" said 
o b 
(p. 159), 'It is said that you really believe in this dogma; but, 


I QUÏ1'inus, p. 533. 
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if that be true, you cannot insist that I and my companions 
ought to ackno,vledge what seems to us absurd; and if you do 
insist, be sure that schisms ,vill arise, and abjurations will 
follow,vithin the Church of ROlne.' On the 19th of l\Iay the 
pulpit was ascended by Cardinal Cullen, carrying with hilD the 
confidence of power in Ireland, and of favour with the Curia. 
Coming of 'a right noble Irish falnily,' as the official history 
says,l and trained after the heart of the Curia, he had ,veIl 
justified their expectations in carrying out the centralising 
system, to ,vhich he owed his lllitre. He addressed hilnself 
particularly to the task of refuting Hefele's pamphlet on the 
heresy of Pope Honorius, contending that it could not be re- 
conciled \vith 'what that prelate had written in his history of 
Councils. 2 But he also attacked Kenrick for his melllorandum 
already spoken of. He charged the latter with impairing the argu- 
111ent for the prilnacy of the Pope, by asserting that the other 
apostles ,vere also called foundations as ,veIl as Peter. Further- 
Inore, Kenrick bad asserted that the words' lan1bs' and' sheep' 
jn the VÙlgate (John xxi. 16, 17) both stood for one and the 
saIne Greek 'YOI'd, and hence he had contended that the stock 
Curialistic argument, that the bishops, 'sheep,' are placed under 
the Pope as ,yell as the people, 'lalnbs,' had actually not even the 
8ho,v of a foundation in the passage. This ,vas a sore point, for 
what would the Papal systelll have done before infallibility ,vas 
proclaimed ,vithout this passage? It ,vas as important as 'Obey 
God rather than man,' or as 'Teach all nations.' The distinction 
bet\veen sheep and lambs clearly proved to those whom the Curia 
calls theologians, that the Pope 'vas the ruler of the 'sheep,' 
the full-grown bishops, as well as of the' lalnbs,' the immature 
priesthood and laity. Now', ho,vever, since infallibility has been 
proclaimed, it probably 'will not be necessary to quote Scripture 
. 
to the bishops to prove that, ,vheth
,:!' dispersed or gathered in a 
flock, they are but sheep to the Pope. It is not true, asserted 
Cullen, that the two Latin ,yords in those verses represent one 


I l/rond, yol. ii. 


2 IJoC1l1nenta ad Illustrand'llrn, ii., 209. 
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and the same Greek ,vord in the original. He quoted Oriental 
versions. It is not t'rue, he repeated, ,vith emphasis. 
As to the ,vord 'faith,' a ,vord which Rome has, like so many 
others, killed, disembowelled, and embalmed, Kenrick had asserted 
that our Lord never employed it as meaning a body of doctrine, 
and that He employed it not more than once or t\vice as mean- 
ing the act by ,vhich ,ve believe in God as revealing Hilllself; 
but that He generally employed it as meaning trust or confi- 
dence. This, Kenrick had asserted, was the sense of the word in 
the passage on which the attempt ,vas made to build the infalli- 
bility of all dogmas found in the Decrees of the Ronlan Pontiff. 
The ,vords are, 'I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not.' 
That is, our Lord had prayed that the trust and confidence of 
Peter should not entirely fail; and ROllle argued that He 
thereby promised that everything in the Decrees of the Roman 
Pontiffs, affecting doctrine or morals, should be for evermore free 
from error. Kenrick's exposition of ,vhat our Lord really did say 
lnade this argument appear not only futile but unfair. Cullen 
met him by declaring that his vie,vs savoured of the Calvinian 
heresy. The Cardinal proceeded to deny that bishops, as suc- 
cessors of the apostles, possessed that universal jurisdiction in 
the Church ,vhich the apostles themselves had received from 
Christ. He quoted a work of a deceased brother of Kenrick, 
formerly Archbishop of Ba1tiInore, on the Primacy of the 
A postolic See. Cullen, moreover, claimed Ireland and the Irish 
for infallibility in the teeth of oaths, catechisms, records, and 
living memcries. In doing so, he 'vas indiscreet enough to 
nalne, as on his side, 1UacHale, the lion of St. J arlath, ,vho had 
Eat silent under the ,veight of his nearly four-score years. 
Kenrick, feeling that Cullen had said things ,vhich touched 
his bonour,t prayed for leave to reply, either at once or at the 
end of the sitting. This 'vas refused. Archbishops must wait 
till all the Cardinals who chose to speak had spoken, and 
l(enrick must ,vait till all archbishops senior to hin1self had 
I 'JIeUlJt /wnorem gra?:iter læserllnt.'-IJocu1Jtt:ltta ad lllustrandum, i., 189. 
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been heard. He prepared a speech, but the debate was cut 
short before he had the opportunity of delivering it. There- 
upon he resorted to ihe expedient of printing. To this document 
,ve are indebted for some of our most trustworthy infonnation 
as to the real position takén up by different speakers. 1 
Kenrick said that Cullen had, in very severe language, 
charged him 'with impairing the argument for the prilnacy of 
the Pontiff, by alleging that the other apostles were called 
foundations as ,veIl as Peter. That, ho\vever, was not his 
language, but must be laid at the door of the 'divine' Paul and 
John. l(enrick admitted primacy, but denied infallibility. He 
also denied that Christ had n1ade the stability of the Church 
dependent on Peter ås the foundation. He had provided for 
her stability other,vise, by saying, 'Lo, I åm with you always, 
even unto the end of the ,vorld.' Cullen had further said, and 
that repeatedly and ,vith much energy of expression, 'It is 
false,' because Kenrick asserted that one and the saIne Greek 
'YOI'd ,yas translated bo"th 'sheep' and' lanlbs' in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth verses of John xxi. But, in so doing, replied 
Kenrick, the Cardinal had betrayed a little infirmity. 2 The 
fact remained, that in those t,vo verses the Vulgate did 
translate one and the same Greek word by t,vo Latin ones. 

Ioreover, in the reading adopted by Tischendorf, there ,vas 
no ,vord in any of the three utterances of ou
 Lord which pro- 
perly represented the 'vord 'sheep'; and the reading adopted 
by Tischendorf was confirmed by that ,vhich they might see 
inscribed on the arch of the Vatican Church, over the throne of 
the Pontiff. 3 In answer to the assertion of the Cardinal, that 
bis exposition of the meaning of the 'YOI'd 'faith' savoured of 
the Calvinian heresy, Kenrick said that perhaps his Enlinence 
bad not weighed the full significance of such language. He 


1 IJoo'U7Jwnta ad Illllst'l'a'lld'll'm, pp. 187-224. 
2 Aliquid lwmani passU1n i:8J5e. 
3 He showed that Tischendorf read 7rpoßána in both cases, and that other 
editors had read 7rpóßara in both. Of course, in the fifteenth verse, the word 
'lambs '-åpllla-is the proper transilltion. 
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show"ed that out of twenty-nine places in the Gospels '\Y here the 
word occurred, in all but t\VO it clearly meant confidence, or 
else the faith that works Iniracles; and that in only two could 
it be taken for the theological virtue of believing in God'! 
revelation of Himself. He ,vas still fully persuaded that its 
real meaning, in the words addressed by our Lord to Peter, 
,vas that of trust or confidence. 
But Kenrick contended that Cullen had, by his. o,vn method 
of reasoning, taken away all the force usually ascribed by 
theologians to the words, 'Thou art Peter.' He had said that 
the privileges given to the other apostles by our Lord did not 
descend to their successors. If that was the case with the other 
apostles, surely it would be also the case with Peter. Kenrick, 
ho\vever, firmly contended that apostolic authority did not 
enlanate from the Pontiff, but "'"as given to the bishops by 
Christ Himself, and that the restriction of it to certain localities 
,vas merely by appointment of the Church. 
Mter sho,ving that the interpretation of the words ' Upon 
this rock,' which was supported by the greatest nUlnber of the 
Fathers, was that which regards the faith declared in the Con- 
fession of Peter as the foundation on which the Church ,vas to 
be built, he pointed out that the ,vord 'foundation' has t\VO 
clearly distinguished and well-defined meanings. First, the 
natural foundation, or that to which a wise builder clears his 
,yay before laying a stone-the living rock. Secondly, the archi- 
tectural foundation, namely, the first course of stones laid on this 
rock. He contended that attention to this silnple fact lllade the 
language of both classes of passages perfectly clear; those in 
,vhich our Lord alone is called the Foundation, and those i
 
.which the apostles are so called. At the same time it cut 
3,vay all the ground on which an argument in favour of the 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff is built, because he is the 
foundation of the Church. Incidentally, he cuts deep both into. 
the creed of Pius IV. and into the conduct of Pius IX. He 
saJs, ,r e are bound not to interpret Holy Scripture in oppo- 
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sition to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, and it may be 
doubted if such unanimous consent ever took place (p. 195). 
But to speak so ,vas to laugh at the creed of Pius IV., and at 
Kenrick's o,vn oath, and at that of every luan sitting there 
with his soul fettered by that intricate chain. His oath did not 
merely bind hiln, as he fancied, not to interpret in opposition 
to the unanin10us consent of the Fathers. That, indeed, was 
what the Council of Trent decreed, but, as we showed in our 
note on Dr. Newman, the Pope reformed the irreformable. 
Kenrick and all of them stood there bound not to interpret 
'other\vise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.' I{.enrick correctly intimated that there ,vas no unan- 
imous consent. Therefore he and they alike had been breaking 
their oath, day by day, all the time of their priesthood. 
As to the conduct of Pius IX., his stroke ,vas severe. Be 
wanted to rebuke Cardoni, Perrone, and the other favourite 
Court theologians, for a signal exalnple of an interpretation of 
a text of Scripture less ingenuous than ,vas meet. Speaking 
of the ,vork in which Cardoni, Archbishop of Edessa, gave the 
unfair interpretation, 'This pamphlet,' he says, 'was com- 
mended by eleven distinguished theologians, ,vith Peronne at 
their head, to the Pontiff, by whose permission, doubtless, it 
,vas exempted from the rule which forbade the bishops to com- 
municate their views to one another in print, unless, indeed, 
they chose to go and print else,vhere than in Rome' (p. 196). 
Thus is exhibited the binding and the loosing. Pius IX. bound 
all his brother bishops not to print in the Holy City, and kept 
all bound ,vho might print ,vhat was not proper; but arch- 
bishops ,vho were happy enough to have Sees in Edessa, and 
yet to lead the life of the Curia, were loosed in order to write 
down the unhappy men ,vho had to face nlankind. 
As to the testimony of the Church ,vith regard to the pro,.. 
posed dOgIua, Kenrick states it thus:- 


'The dogma is not contained in the creeds; it is not given in the 
Catechisms as an article of faith; it is not found as such in any monu- 
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nlent of public worship. Therefore the Church has not heretofore taught 
it as being of the faith; and had it been a doctrine of faith, she ought to 
have taught it, and to have handed it down. 
, Not only has the Church not taught it in any public standard, but she 
has permitted it to be inlpugned, and not in one place alone, but in alnlost 
all the world, Italy excepted, and that throughout a great length of time. 
. . . To speak of the nations which use the English tongue, in no one 
standard or catechetical book of theirs is this opinion enumerated anlong 
the verities that are of faith. In the United States, as in Ireland, all 
books of piety and doctrine were drawn from England till the opening of 
this century, and later. In the greater part of those books, the opposite 
opinion is contained. In none is this opinion found as being of faith' 
(p. 212). 
He sho,ys that recently a few books bad appeared as if to 
prepare the people for the new dogma. Alluding evidently to 
the work of the Jesuit Weninger, ,vhich the Pope had praised, 
he calls the author a zealous but unlearned man, and says bis 
,york was more calculated to excite ridicule than anger, and 
that ,vben the author bad applied to himself for some commenda- 
tion, he had incautiously promised him the cbarity of silence. 
As to the use made by Cullen of his brother's ,vork, he said be 
had felt as if the dead had been commended in order to rebuke 
the living. As to the faith of the Irish, be remarked that a sluile 
had been raised when 'T erot, of Augustine, in Florida, said that 
the Irish believed even their priests to be infallible. But it ,vas 
true, for believing the Church to be infallible, and the priest to be 
in harmony ,vith the Church, tbey believed him to be infallible, 
and with the difference of his lllore exalted rank, it ,vas precisely 
in the same sense that they believed Lhe Pope to be infallible. 
But as to their understanding the question no\v agitated, or 
being able to form an opinion concerning it, that ,vas too 
ridiculous to need confutation (p. 216). He even doubted if 
a meeting in Cork, over ,vhich the bishop of the see ,vas said 
to have presided, had understood the question; and indeed it 
was apparent, from ,vhat had passed in that Hall, that there 
,vere bishops there ,vho were not clear as to ,vhat Papal infal- 
libility meant. 
Turning from the populace of Ireland to the prelates and 
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doctors, he ,vas ready to grant that now, influenced by some 
distinguished names, the preponderating opinion might be in 
favour of Papal infallibility; on that point, however, he kne,v 
nothing more than what he had been able to learn since coming 
to Rome. But in the beginning it was not so. His proof of 
this ,vas the almost universal applause ,vith which the \vritings 
of Dr. Doyle had been received, and those of the Rev. Arthur 
O'Leary. Further, he cited answers given to a cOlnmittee of 
the British Parliament in 1825 by the Archbishops of Dublin 
and Tuam, l\Iurray and O'!(eUy, as ,yell as by Bishop Doyle. 
These ans\vers he printed ,yith his speech, both in the original 
English and in a Latin translation. He further cited a manifesto 
of all the Irish bishops in the year 1815, addressed directly to 
the Holy See,.which clearly shows that they did not hold the 
views elnbodied in the proposed Decrees. lIe prints this 
document also. 
N ext, passing from the Irish prelates to the priests, I(enrick 
confidently affirlns that they in former tin1es did not differ frOln 
the prelates. Long after the establishment of l\laynooth College, 
the professors, he declares, came from France, and their treatises 
".ere in the hands of the pupils long subsequently to their own 
death. He calls the Archbishop of Cashel as a 'witness, ,vhile 
he relates how the change of teaching was first introduced in 
that college. They \vere there at the tilne as fellow-students. 
Forty years ago, says I(enrick, John O'Hanlon was Tutor in 
Theology, as he is now l\loderator of the higher theological 
sciences in the college. The text-book De Ecclesia at that time 
,vas DelaltofJue. It contained nothing, says Kenrick, about 
Papal infallibility, except a proposition in these or sin1ilar words, 
, It is not of faith that the Pope is infallible' (p. 218). 
In the year 1831, O'Hanlon gave his pupils, as a theme, the 
follo\ving proposition: 'The Pope, speaking ex catlwdrâ, is in- 
fallible.' O'Hanlon did not indicate any opinion of his o,vn, 
and did not urge the pupils in discussing the thesis to take 
either one side or the other, but left them to argue for the 
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necrative or affirmative at their discretion. Kenrick ,vas one of 
ð 
those ,vho took the affirlllative; but he adds, Language 80 new, 
and ltithel'to unheard of, did not please all the professors. One 
of th
ln, ,vho subsequently becanle President of the college, 
strongly expressed his dissatisfaction to my fellow.-student, 
now the Bishop of Clonfert, from ,vhom I had the statement. 
I{enrick then Inakes a confident appeal to 1\lacHale, to ,vhom 
Cullen had 111ade a presunlptuous one :- 
'There sits here a venerable man, who many years ere I entered that 
college expounded theology within its walls, who is by good right looked 
upon as the Kestor of the Irish bishops, for he has lived with abnost 
three generations of men; one who with eminent theological learning 
cOlubined a glory of classic lore, and also had intinlate acquaintance with 
the prelates WhOlll I have cited, and with other men of learning whose 
bright and venerable nalnes åre inscribed on the hearts of the Irish, and 
among their glories. . . . . He, with rare moderation, had not given 
expression to his views on the nlatter now under discussion. So that his 
Eluinence of Dublin did not hesitate to speak for hinl, and to claÍ111 hinl 
as being upon his own side. Those who feel with nle, and who had 
known him,. desiring to s
e him contending by our side, were grieved to 
behold hÜn sitting apart like another Achilles. I was filled, therefore, 
with an unlooked-for joy when I heard him say that in judgInents on 
llmtters of faith the head ought .to be conjoined with the body; not, as 
his Grace of "\Yesbninster would have it, that the head of itself, com- 
municating infallibility to itself, should draw the body along with it, but 
that head and body, conjointly bearing witness to the faith delivered to 
the saints, should declare it with one n1Ïnd. As the Archbishop of Tuanl 
descended from this pulpit, I congratulated him in these words: " You 
have vindicated Ireland- Yindicasti Hiberniam." If .witnesses of the faith 
of the Irish are to be, as they ought to be, 'Yeighed and not counted, the 
Archbishop of Tualn, at least in the capacity of a witness, will easily 
surpass the other Irish bishops, not even exceptÍ11g his En1Ïnence of 
Dublin' (p. 218). 
The above inlportant statement of Archbishop I{enrick 8ho,,,"s 
that the new dognla, according to which the Bull Unaln Sanctan" 
beco
lles of divine authority in doctrine, ,vas not kept out of 

Iaynooth very long after the oaths and denials of preceding 
years ha.d served their purpose. It ,vas introduced as early as 
1831. 
The day follo,,-ing the speech of Cardinal Cullen-for our 
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light on which "
e are indebted to Kenrick's important con- 
tribution-the Prinlate of Hungary appeared in the pulpit. 
His position as a lnenlber of the COlnmittee on Faith, his 
doubtful bearing, and, above all, runlours of a hat, had made an 
Î1npression that he had gone over to the side of the Infallibilists. 
On the contrary, he no\v spoke 'with decision and force against 
them. It ,vas after the courage of the minority had been for 
a moment revived by this speech, that one ascended the desk, 
w.ho to most present ,vas only a feeble old man, but to lrish 
prelates, and to SOlne of Irish origin, he represented one ,vho, 
in t
e thundering days of the Liberator, was spoken of, at 
every ,vake and' patron,' as a mighty son of hail and storm. 
It ,vas he to 'Vh0111 Cullen had appealed, on the previous day, 
as a ,vitness to the ancient faith of the Irish in Papal infalli- 
bility. But I
el1rick has already shown us that John l\IacHale 
stood as a hoary monument of departed principles; and it was 
'v hen he came do,yn that I
enrick cried, 'Thou hast vindicated 
Ireland.' Leahy, Archbishop of Cashel, ,vas the next called 
up; but after the speech of 1\lacHale he declined to speak.! 
The archbishops ,vere still on the roll, so the same day 
the Archbishop of Paris had his turn. Here again ,ve get an 
indisputable glimpse into the arcana. Like Kenrick's speech, 
that of Darboy is printed; but unlike Kenrick's, it ,vas actually 
delivered. 2 "... e shall, therefore, give the principal portions of 
it, wishing that we ,vere in a position to do so ,vith a speech 
from the other side:- 


'l\Iost mninent, lllost reverend Fathers,-I approach the consideration 
of the First Dognlatic Constitution, De Ecclesia, submitted to your 
examination,-a task which would be ungrateful did not love of the truth 
and affection and reverence towards the brethren render it easy and not 
unwelcome. I will treat the proposed Decree with a mind, as I trust, 
free from all party spirit, wishing not to offend anyone, and fervently 
hoping that you will ingenuously receive what I anI about to say, as 
I shall ingenuously present it. 
1 Aota Sanctæ Sedis. As to 
IacHale, Kenrick omits what Fl'ond states, that 
he was of a 'very ancient' family. 
2 IJocurmenta, ii., pp. 415-:12:1. 
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'It seems to me that there are three things to be looked at: first, 
the origin of this proposed Decree; secondly, its scope and nature; 
thirdly, its practical consequences. 
'As to the origin of this proposed Decree, and its introduction at the 
present time into the Council, I shall state a few self-evident propositions 
without discussing them_, or rather shall recall to mind a few facts, fronl 
which the reverend Fathers will be able to judge whether the whole 
nlatter has been conducted according to order, and whether the dignity 
of an assembly so venerable has been sufficiently consulted :- 
'1. It is certain that the pivot on which our proposed Decree alto- 
gether turns is the fourth chapter-that which treats of the infallibility 
of the Pontiff. 
'2. It is certain that this question of infallibility has been the principal 
object of the Vatican Council-so much so indeed that it has been indis- 
creetly said by many that, in a certain sense, it was the sole object of it. 
'3. It is certain that this principal question of infallibility was not 
intimated in the Bull of Convocation, nor in the docunlents relating to 
the convocation of the Council. 
'4. It is certain that this question has been urged forward from without, 
that is, by writers lay and clerical, in a way contrary to ecclesiastical 
and traditional methods, adopted against all rules of subordination and 
decorum; an agitation got up by means of demagogues, so to speak, in 
order that the consciences of the bishops sitting here n1ight be placed 
under pressure, and that they might be subjected to fear that, if they 
resisted they should not be able to return to their dioceses and govern 
them without difficulty. 
'5. It is certain that thus the nlatter has been brought to such a pass 
that the Vatican Fathers, albeit piously and generously following their 
own conscience, have been said, nevertheless, to have conceded more than 
was meet to these violent manifestations, and to factitious opinions, 
when they petitioned for the introduction of the question of infallibility; 
and because of this tumult, which has bC8Jl raised at the doors of the 
Council Hall, the liberty and the dignit;r of us all have evidently been 
somewhat lowered. This is unbecOlning, and opens the way to grave 
inconvenience; indeed, it is not to be tolerated without injury and 
opprobrhun to this venerable assembly, which ought to act from its own 
impulse, and ought to be not only free, but manifestly free. 
'6, It is certain that the question, as this day proposed, comes on out 
of the natural and logical order; and thus occasions some prejudice 
which will damage the cause itself. 
'7. It is certain that the premature introduction of the question, espe- 
cially with the present inversion of proper order, is of little service to the 
Holy See-nay, is detrimental to its honour; for since, according to the 
Rules of Procedure, contained in 1JI'ltltiplices Inter, petitions are renlÍtted 
to a Special Congregation, which reports upon then1 to the Pontiff, and 
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since the Pontiff can freely accept or reject the conclusion"s of that Con- 
gregation, it follows that the promoters of the petition for introducing the 
question of infallibility, and for placing it first in order, publicly led the 
Holy Father into the position of enacting and deciding in his own case, 
and for his personal privilege; in doing which
certainly without inten- 
tion on their part
they have ill consulted his high dignity, if they may 
not be said to have even detracted from it. 
, If these seven positions be true-and they seem to be most true-we 
cannot approach and determine this question of infallibility, raised under 
such circumstances, and introduced in such a manner, without preparing 
the way for the cavils of the impious, and for objections lowering to the 
moral authority of this Council. This is the more to be guarded against, 
because already writings and documents are in circulation which aÌ1n at 
shaking its strength and title; so that, far from calming the minds of the 
people, and securing the things which make for peace, it would seem, 
on the contrary, to be sowing the seeds of new disputations and discords 
among Christians. 
, If, therefore, I may give a practical conclusion to this portion of my 
speech, I would say: (1) They did well who held this question to be 
inopportune; (2) They will do well who shall judge it opportune to 
abstain from a definition. 
, Now, as to the second portion of my speech,-the scope and nature of 
this proposed Decree,-I shall indicate a few points, but not develop 
them. 
'1. The object of the proposed Decree is not to frame a doctrine on 
infallibility, for all know and with Catholic faith believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Church, which has held that tenet for nearly twenty 
centuries. Its object is to define, and to propound as an article of faith, 
that the chief Pontiff is infallible by himse1f alone, and that indeed this 
privilege of inerrancy extends as widely as the infallibility of the Church 
itself. It is to be noted that the proposed Decree does not treat of the 
former kind of infallibility, adn1Ïtted by all, according to which the 
invincible and irrefragable force of Decrees or dogmatic decisions com- 
manding the faith of all the faithful, as of all pastors, lies solely in the 
common consent of the bishops conjoined with the Pontiff. But this 
proposed Decree treats of the separate and absolute personal infallibility 
of the Pontiff, though it is not openly called so. 
'2. The proposed Decree does not treat of personal infallibility. as a 
mere opinion, or as recomnlending a point of doctrine, but as declaring a 
dogma of the faith. Heretofore, indeed, there was sonle discussion as to 
the opportuneness and expediency of introducing this question in the 
present Council; but that discussion was closed from the time that the 
chief Pontiff decreed that the subject could no longer be passed over in 
silence. But now the other part of the question has conle to be discussed, 
namely, whether or not the personal infallibility of the Suprenle Pontiff 
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can opportunely and expediently now be declared an article of the faith, 
and oucrht to be so declared 1 This is precisely the 11latter and object of 
o 
the present discussion. 
'3. Further, in order that the object may be rightly carried through, 
and may have a successful issue, these three things are necessary: (1) A 
formula, or definition of the doctrine; (2) Proofs of it, both solid and 
excluding all doubt; (3) Its acceptance by all with moral unanimity. 
'The first necessity:-It is necessary to compose a formula or definition 
of the doctrine. That this is most difficult is apparent from the case of 
those who first drafted the proposed Decree, as well as of those who 
revised it. Terms are used which are vague, and fitted to give rise to 
endless discussion. 'Vhat is meant by exercising the office of supreme 
teacher of all Christia
s 1 What are the complete external conditions 
which mark the exercise of this office '1 "Then will it be known that the 
Holy Pontiff has spoken in such a charactei'? The promoters of the pro- 
posed Decree say that this will be obvious, as for instance the meaning 
of the ternI "æcumenical" is obvious; but they infiict a wound on them- 
selves. For a Council is not held to be æcumenical by the faithful dis- 
persed throughout the world, unless it is received as such by them perhaps 
with what amounts to moral unanimity. Hence if the nature, character, 
and force of Decrees emanating from the Pontiff are to be declared and 
known by the same method, the promoters of the Decree have accom- 
plished nothing, since the ultinIate reason for admitting infallibility will 
be the universal consent of the bishops. Do they or do they not regard 
the consent of the bishops as unnecessary in laying down definitions 
of the faith 1 If they do regard it as unnecessary, they do a thing that is . 
new, unheard of, and intolerable. If theydo not regard it as unnecessary, 
they say a thing that is old, and received by all, and draw up their battle 
array against a foe that is not in the field. In either case they neither 
can nor ought to be silent as to the necessity or inutility of the con- 
currence of the bishops. Silence on their part in such a nIatter, and 
in such circumstances, would drive thE:: Ïaithful to Dew doubts, and 
would prepare the way for new difficulties. They do not define the 
matters to which infallibility extends, otherwise than by saying that 
it extends to those to which the infallibility of the Church extends; but 
such an indication is altogether insufficient t.ill the holy Council shall have 
defined the matters to which the infallibility of the Church does extend. 
Hence, again appears the logical vice from which this proposed Decree on 
the primacy suffers through being brought forward before the Decree on 
the Church in general. 
Ioreover, when dealing with the Church, we know 
that her infallibility is always exercised within the linIits of nIatters to 
which it extends, both because we are advised that it is so by the common 
consent of the bishops, and also because the Church is holy and cannot 
sin. But, on the contrary, when dealing with the Holy Pontiff, the pro- 
moters of the proposed Decree, whatever they may say, exclude on the 
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one hand the consent of the bishops, and on the other hand they have 
not yet attempted to prove that every Pontiff is holy and impeccable. So 
far for what relates to the discovery of a fornlula. 
'The second necessity :-A fonnula of definition having been found, it is 
necessary to prove it by solid arguments, excluding all doubt. Let it 
then be proved :-(1) That this doctrine of personal infallibility is con- 
tained in Holy Scripture interpreted always in one sense, as well as in 
the tradition of all ages ;-(2) That it has always been received by consent 
of the Fathers, the doctors, the bishops, and theologians; not only by 
sonle of them, but by so many as amounts to a nloral whole ;-(3) That it 
perfectly accords with all the Decrees and authoritative acts of CEclulle- 
nical Councils, or even with the Decrees passed in the fourth and fifth 
sessions of the Council of Constance. Even were the æcumenicity of 
those sessions to be denied-which I do not admit-they still show what 
was the conllllon opinion of theologians and bishops ;-(4) That this doc- 
trine is not gravely impugned by historical facts, and that other acts of 
the Holy Pontiffs are not in conflict with it ;--(5) And, finally, that this is 
one of those truths which can be defined by General Councils in union 
with the Pontiff, as being deIl10nstrably one of those which had bcen 
recei yed by all, everywhere, and always as revealed truth. 
'The proposed Decree does not supply such arguments, and the 
Fathers, as you well know, have not had tiule to weigh it; therefore 
we ought to refrain froln defining it. In a nlatter of this kind, which 
inyoh-es the laying of an irrevucable burden on the conscience of the 
faithful, there is grave peril if you act prematurely, without absolute 
certainty. But there is no risk to be run in deciding it to be a matter that 
requires to be more fully discussed, and then afterwards determining it 
with all safety of conscience. 
, The thil"d necessity:-It is necessary that this doctrine of personal and 
independent infallibility, clearly stated, as we have said, and solidly 
proved, should be received by the Fathers with Inoral unaniInity; else it 
is to be feared that this declaration of doctrine will seem to many to be a 
pontifical Constitution indeed, but not a Decree of a Council. To impose 
a truth upon all Christians, to be held as an article of faith, is a duty and 
a right so grave that a bishop Dlust not exercise it without great circUllI- 
spection. 
"Hence, as you well know, the Tridentine Fathers, whatever sophists 
may say to the contrary, did not arrive at their decisions in matters of 
dogma by majority, but with moral unanimity. 
'As to the practical consequences of the proposed Decree, I would 
particularly note two points; for this personal infallibility is not required 
and proposed as a matter of faith, except in order that unity in the 
Church may become closer and that the central authority may be stronger, 
and that thus a remedy Il1ay be nlore effectually applied to every evil. 
As to unity and central authority, they ought to exist and to be main- 
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tained, not as we may fancy them, or as our reason may persuade us, but 
just as our Lord Jesus Christ instituted them, and as our Fathers hithert.o 
have held then}. For it is not for us to constitute the Church arbitrarily, 
and to change the conditions of a divine work. The necessary unity, that 
namely of faith and communion under the paternal rule of a central 
authority, exists and always has existed among Catholics; and that 
unity of doctrine and communion, and that central authority of the Holy 
Pontiffs, which flourished without a doglnatic definition of infallibility, 
abides unimpaired. 
'Let it not be said that this unity would become stricter after the 
central authority had been rendered stronger, for the consequence does 
not follow. It is not enough to be one, but we must also have that kind 
and that degree of unity which are required by the nature and character 
of the case, and by the law and necessity of life. Nay, it may be that a 
thing shall wretchedly perish, precisely for the reason that it has been 
reduced to an overstrained unity; for in that condition its internal forces 
cannot exercise themselves and discharge their vital functions, being broken 
and crushed by the bond of an overstrained and exaggerated unity. So in 
respect of moral force, the unity of nlen, when acting freely and with 
vigour under law, is looser yet more comely than is the unity of bonds- 
men sluggishly existing under tyranny. 
'Therefore, let us not separate the bishops from the Holy Pontiff, nor 
the Pontiff from the bishops. Let us faithfully hold the ancient rule of 
faith and the things ordained of the Fathers, and that all the more 
because the proposed definition will give rise to nlanyand serious incon- 
veniences. 
'It can scarcely be doubted that this remedy will be powerless for 
healing the evils of the day; and indeed it is to be feared that to very 
nlany it will be injurious. The matter must be looked at not merely 
in a theological point of view, but also in its aspects towards civil society; 
for surely we do not sit here as so many head-sacristans, or superiors of 
little Congregations, but as men received into a share of his solicitude 
by the chief Pontiff, who holds the care of the entire Church. Let us, 
therefore, prudently survey the condition of the world. 
"Vill personal and independent infallibility raise again from the grave 
the extinct Churches on the African shores? or will it awake out of sleep 
that East which once bloomed with so many talents and virtues? \Vill 
it be easier for our brethren, the Yïcars Apostolic, to bring back Pagans, 
l\Iohammedans, and Schismatics, to the Catholic faith, if they teach them 
that the Pope is infallible by himself? \Yill the definition encourage and 
animate Protestants, and other heretics, to draw near to the Roman 
Church, laying aside all their prejudices and animosities? So far for 
distant regions. 
'But what of Europe? I say it with grief-the Church is banished 
from everything. She is banished from those Congresses in which peace 
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and war between nations is determined, and in which, in former times, 
the authority of the Holy See prevailed; whereas now decisions affecting 
that See itself are taken, and it may not give its opinion. The Church is 
banished from the legislative bodies in several kingdonls of the Church; 
and if here and there sonle prelates or priests are found in them, it seems 
a wonder. She is banished from the schools where grave errors stalk 
with iInpunity ; from the laws which profess to be secular in their nature, 
and hence are irreligious; from the fanÜly where civil marriage taints 
morals. Almost all those who are at the head of hUlnan affairs in Europe 
either shun us or keep us at a distance. 
, Again, in these straits of the Church, what remedy is offered to the 
world in travail 1 The promoters of the proposed Decree wish us to lay 
a new and, therefore, heavy and odious load on those who are already 
shaking from their indocile shoulders burdens imposed of old time and 
rendered venerable by usage of our Fathers. They a]most crush all who 
are of weak faith, with a new and inopportune dognla, a dogma never 
heretofore defined, and to some extent damaged by wounds received in 
this discussion, and one to be pronounced by a Council, of which many 
assert and declare that its liberty is less evident than it should have 
been. It is hoped by this definition of a personal and separate infalli- 
bility to be able to heal everything, to strengthen faith in all, and to 
improve morals. But in vain is it hoped. The world is sick or dying, 
not for want of knowing the truth, or the teachers of it, but because it 
shuns the truth and will not submit to it. If, therefore, the world 
rejects the truth, when it is preached by the whole budy of the Teaching 
Church-that is, by eight hundred bishops scattered all over the world 
and. infallible in connection with the Holy Pontiff-how much more will 
it reject that truth when it is preached by one Infallible Teacher, and 
that teacher recently declared to be such! But again: in order that 
authority may prevail and effectually operate, it is not enough that it be 
affirmed; it nlust also be accepted. It does not suffice, therefore, to 
declare the Pope infallible, personally and separately from the bishops, 
but he must be received as such by all, if he is not to exercise his office 
in vain. For instance, what avails an anathema when the authority of 
him who excommunicates is disregarded 1 And, most reverend Fathers, 
pray permit one instance more. The Syllabus went all through Europe, 
and what evil has it healed, even in those places where it was received 
as an infallible oracle 1 At that time two kingdoms renlained wherein 
religion still flourished, ascendant not only in fact, but also by law; I 
mean Austria and Spain. Yet in those two kingdoms this Catholic order 
has fallen to the ground, although comnlended by infallible authority,- 
ay, perhaps, at least in Austria, exactly for the reason that it was com- 
mended by it. 
'Let us, therefore, look at matters as they stand. The separate and 
independent infallibility of the most Holy Pontiff, so far from removing 
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the objections and prejudices which turn nlany away from the faith, is 
increasing and ag
'I'avating then1. 'Very many even of those who are not 
hostile to the Catholic religion are now Ineditating what they call sepa- 
ration of the Church from civil society. Not a few of those who lead 
pu blic affairs lean in this direction, and they will gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity, given by the proposed definition, to carry this separation into 
effect. Besides, what will be done in France will soon be imitated more 
or less throughout Europe, certainly not without serious loss to the 
Church and the clergy. 'Vhether they mean it or not, the promoters of 
the proposed Decree are, by their definition, instituting a new order of 
things full of risks, and that all the more if they do not In ore exactly 
determine the nlatters to which personal infallibility extends; and fif 
they do not determine] whether it will be possible to assert that the 
Pope, when defining in matters pertaining to morals, does by that act 
pronounce as to the civil and political conduct of kings and nations, and 
as to the laws and rights which are now reputed to belong to the public 
authority. Noone skilled in politics can fail to see what seeds of con- 
tention our proposed Decree contains, and to what perils the temporal 
power of the Holy See itself is exposed. 
, But to enter into this fully would be tedious, perhaps indiscreet; for 
certainly I could not adduce here all the arguments which come to nlY 
hand, without touching upon several things which prudence counsels nle 
to avoid. I have relieyed my conscience as far as possible. Accept IllY 
words for the worth which your judglnent may award to thenl. I know, 
indeed, that disadvantages are attached to any course, and that we are 
not always to abstain from acting because disasters n1ay follow; but I 
do not ask the venerable Fathers to fall suddenly into my views, but 
rather ask that they nlay maturely consider and balance the argulllents 
in favour of the one view and the other. I also know that we are not to 
make puerile concessions to public opinion, but no more are we perti- 
naciously to thwart it. It is wiser and more adroit to adjust nlany 
things with it, and in any case to take it into account. And"finally, 
I know that the Church does not need the temporal arm, but neither 
does she repel the assent and aid of civil society; and, as I take it, she 
did not, in the days of Constantine, weakly sigh for a renewal of the days 
of Nero.' 
Quirinus says that a suppressed lnurlllur running through 
the ranks of the majority as Darboy spoke, :;eenled to herald 
coming storms (p. 553). 
On the 23rd of :L\Iay, Ketteler is said to have made a real 
ilnpression-indeed, v"îtelleschi intinlates that he Inade con- 
verts (p. 162)-by a strong representation of the effect of the 
proposed Decrees on 'v hat remained of episcopal jurisdiction. 
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On the same day Ginoulhiac, "Tho had been Bishop of 
Grenoble, but had just been made Archbishop of Lyons, 
did what ,vas looked upon as a deed of high courage by 
opposing the definition. 
At the same tin1e an incident occurred which caused all 
l{olue to talk of the Pope's personal energy in pusbing his 
policy, and to 'v hisper as to the mysterious connection of 
political movements in different countries ,vith the silent will 
of R.olne. Though Portugal no longer occupied, in the eye of 
the world, the place she once held, her Îlnportanüe to the Papacy 
,yas still great. N e,vs arrived that the Duke of Saldanha had, 
hy a military pronunciamento, assailed the King in his paJace, 
3ud compelled him to accept a ne"r l\iinistry, with hin1self for 
its head. He ,vas of the clerical party, and immediately found 
a pretext for quarrelling ,vith the minister representing Italy. 
The tidings of these events no sooner reached ROlne than the 
l-'ope visited the national church of the Portuguese in the city. 
His organ, the OS8e'ì'

atore Rornano, in announcing the fact, 

aid that his Holiness had ,vished to inspect the restoration 
of the Church lnade by the Duke of Saldanha when an1bassador 
in Rome. The Î111pression made was that the Pope "rished, 
hefore all the bishops and princes, to give the Duke the only 
lnark of approbation in his power. Vitelleschi observes that a 
l}]'onunciarnento is the 'vorst fOrIn of revolution, because it dis- 
hu'bs the highest expression of order and violates the faith 
,vhich holds soldiers to their flag (p. 165). What, ho,vever, 
i
 revolution when directed against the supernatural order, is 
restoration and reconstruction when it favours the sacred 


ca use. 
The time for the definition was now rather peremptorily 
fixed by the authoritative organs. The day of Mary, the day of 

T o
eph, the Epiphany, and the Ascension, and other very good 
days, had all in turn failed; but it 'vas to be on St. Peter's 
})ay, and was not that the fittest day of all ? 
The Archbishop of vVestminster, in the name of the com- 
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mittee, spoke, on J\Iay 25th, for nearly t,vo hours. Indeed, 
morning by morning the committee availed itself of the right 
of reply granted to its members exclusively, by setting up one 
of them to refute the objections advanced in the previous sitting. 
l(enrick says that he kne,v not 'which to admire most-1\lanning's 
diction, his delivery, his po\ver of command and frankness, or 
his ardour in urging and almost commanding the new defi- 
nition. I 
'I thought,' says Kenrick, 'of what used to be said of Englishmen 
living in Ireland, that they were nlore Irish than the Irish t.hemselves. 
The Archbishop is certainly more Catholic than all the Catholics I have 
known hitherto. He himself feels no doubt as to pontifical infallibility, 
personal, separate, and absolute; and he will not permit others to feel 
any. He asserts that the doctrine is of faith, and as such he hardly 
asks the Council to define it, but rather predicts that it will do so- 
perhaps after the manner of those prophets who gtrive to bring events 
to pass by foretelling them. So far as concerns myself-as one whonl 
sixty years that have passed over Ine since I began to learn the rudi- 
Dlents of the faith, have perhaps left as well instructed on the point 
in question as one who joined the Church about twenty years ago- 
I dare to assert that the opinion, as it is found in the proposed Decree, 
is not a doctrine of faith, and that it cannot become such by any defi- 
nition whatsoever, even that of a Council. 'Ve are custodians of the 
deposit of faith, not lords of it. \Ve are teachers indeed of the faithful 
COlllmitted to our care, in so far as we are witnesses.' 
l\Ianning resented, graviter illud tulit, the attempt which 
had been made to raise a case of conscience in the mind of the 
bishops by asserting that any bishop ,vould incur the guilt of a 
mortal sin who gave a vote in favour of infallibility ,vithout 
having duly investigated the question for himself; because his 
act \vould contribute to impose a new yoke on the faithful. This 
l\lanning held to be injurious to the dignity and the honour of the 
bishops; as if, says l(enrick, he denied that bishops could sin, or 
denied that they ,vould be guilty of mortal sin if through negli- 
gence or idleness they failed rightly to inform their judgme
ts. 
1\Iallning contended that infal1ibility was a supernatural 
grace-charisma-and, therefore, that it properly attached to a 


1 IJooumonta, i., 209. 
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person. He. ,vould not hear of conditions being connected with 
the exercise of infallibility. He asserted that he ,vho had be- 
sto,ved this supernatural grace "Tould also give the means 
for its due exercise. l l\Ioreo'Ter, he took the ground that the 
Council had already, in the conclusion of the Decree which had 
been passed, comn1itted itself to the doctrine of infallibility, and 
that it could not no,v recede. Kenrick 
eplied that if infalli- 
bility ,vas a supernatural grace, he ,volI1d admit that it properly 
attached to a person; but it ,vas not a supernatural grace 
infused from heaven, as the Archbishop of 'Vestminster con- 
tended-a grace by which revealed truths are certainly attained 
and recognised. It ,vas only the tradition of the Church, given 
and kept, that she might not tolerate errors in contradiction to 
truths divinely revealed, or in contradiction to their necessary 
consequences, and that she might not propound anything to 
the faithful by her supreme authority, ,vhich ,vas not true. As 
to the claÏ1ll that no conditions should attach to the exercise of 
infallibility, he said that doubtless that ,yould be a royal road to 
the attainlllent of truth; but it ,vould not be ,vithout danger, 
both to the Pontiff and to the Church. Let the Pontiff be once 
illlbued with this persuasion, and the holier his life, the purer his 
intentions, the lllore fervent his piety, the greater might be the 
danger both for himself and for the Church, 'v hich, on this 
system, ,vould borrow. her infallibility from him. 'Vhat would 
then arise if among his counseIIors ,vas found even one labouring 
under the same illusion? "That ,vould the counsels of brethren, 
the opinions of doctors, or the n10nunlents of the Church be to 
a Pontiff w.ho believed such things? Persuaded that he ,vas led 
by the Divine Spirit, and that he COllllllunicated that Spirit to 
the Church, there ,vould be nothing to restrain him frolD press- 
ing on in any way on ,vhich he had once set out. 
To the point that in passing the concluding portion of the 
Decree on the faith, they had already committed thelnselves to 
the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, Kenrick replied that 


1 .Docllrnenta, i., 223. 
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the assertion of l\Ianning was one of several things "Thich be 
had heard ,vith stupefaction. They had been assured, he stated, 
as ".e have already seen, in the clearest terms by the reporter of 
the comlnittee, that the clause referred to contained no doctrine, 
and that it was only a fitting conclusion to the four chapters of 
the Decree. Then follo,vs the statement already cited, to the 
effect that the reporter had either himself been deceived or had 
knowingly deceived the minority. 
In the sitting of l\lay 25th, l\IacEvilly, Bishop of Gahvay, 
also referred to Kenrick's argument, dra,vn from the fact 
that the Catholics of England and Ireland had been admitted 
to equal civil rights on the faith of repeated declarations, 
and even of oaths, to the effect that the doctrine of Papal in- 
fallibility 'was not binding on Catholics, and that consequently 
such edicts of Pontiffs as the Bull Unarn Sanctarn had not doc- 
trinal authority. To this l\IacEvilly replied that the Catholics 
in England had been adlnitted to equal civil rights, not because 
of their declarations, but because the English government feared 
a civil war. The reply of Kenrick to this straightfor,vard utter- 
ance is worthy of being given ,yord for word :- 
'The doctrine of Papal infallibility was always odious to the English 
government, and had it been really a doctrine of the faith, Protestants 
would have understood Papal doctrine better than English and Irish 
Catholics; for they knew "Bhat Rorrlan Pontiffs had claimed the highest 
power in temporal things for themselves, and had attempted to drive 
several English kings from the throne by absolving their. subjects fronl 
the oath of allegiance. 
'Catholics, by public oath repeatedly made, denied that such power 
belonged to the Roman Pontiff in the realm of England, and had they 
not done so, they never would have been or ought to have been admitted 
to equal civil rights. 1 How the faith thus pledged to the British govern.- 
Dlent is to be reconciled with the definition of Papal infallibility may be 
looked to by those of the Irish prelates who have taken that oath as I 
myself did. I cannot solve the difficulty as yet. I anI Davus, not 
ffidipus. Nevertheless those civil rights were conceded to Catholics by 
men who through a long life had strongly opposed that course. They 


1 'Quod si non fecissent nunquam ad libertatis civilis consortium admissi 
fuissent aut debuissent' (p. 219). 
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did indeed apprehend civil war; but they did not dread it in tIlls sense, 
that a war of that kind could not be otherwise hurtful to the power of 
the governnIent than by causing a disturbance of the peace for a certain 
tinle. 
'They feared the occurrence of a war, not the result of it, as to which 
no sensible nlan could have been uncertain. Those great nlen preferred 
to yield rather than to conquer by the slaughter of a brilliant nation, and 
of a people worthy of a better fate, even in what seemed to them its 
errors. Oh that here the sallIe spirit of llloderation which they exhibited 
may be displayed by the luajority of the bishops who are listening to 
these words, and that by a prevision of the calamities which may arise to 
us from this hapless controversy, they may, in circunlstances calling for 
conSUIDlnate nloderation, ward off from us, who are fewer, but who repre- 
sent a greater nUlllber of Catholics than those who are opposed to us, evils 
which it is not possible to anticipate without horror, and which it would 
be impossible to repair by a late repentance.' 


On the one hand, ,ve cannot but regret that these words, 
fitly written, 'were not actually spoken in the deaf ears of the re- 
solved Il1ajority. On the other hand, we relnelnber that had they 
been spoken, they ,vould have sunk into the Vatican archives, 
and ,vould never have been heard of more till those graves 
give up their dead. They no,v belong to history, and furnish 
a living link in a chain of memorable professions and perfor- 
mances. The denationalising influence of the Papacy bad 
still left something of the citizen alive in the soul of Kenrick. 
During his stay in Ronle, when ,vitnessing the paltry tyrannies 
that flounced about under the dependent banner of the Pope, 
all of the citizen that ,vas left in him m ust have turned with 
fresh respect to the t\yO flags of the free under 'v hich he bad 
spent his days-the flags of England and Alnerica. And yet there 
were those sitting there, each ,vith all the rights of a free man 
in his hands, planning to reconstruct the society of England 
and America on the degraded and fettered model of the States 
of the Roman Bishop. There is a crime ,vhich no code has 
defined-the crime, not of breaking one specific la' v of one's 
country, but of contriving, with a foreign pretender, how 
to overturn everything vital in a venerable and generous 
legislation. 
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It was not merely by a pupil of 
laynooth that the eager 
ex-Ancrlican ,vas considered extrelne in his vie\vs. Clifford, 
b 
Bishop of Clifton, spoke on the same day, refuting the notions 
of 
Ianning about the favourable effects to be produced by his 
beloved dogma in England, and appealing to him as a \vitness 
that an eminent stateslnan had represented the influence of the 
recent course of the Curia upon public opinion in England as 
being much to the disadvantage of their o\vn cause, and greatly 
to the encouragell1ent of extrelne Protestants. 1 
In the next Congregation, on the 28th, it was Senestrey ,vho 
took the post occupied on the last morning by l\Ianning, that 
of official respondent against attacks. On that day, a scene 
,vas raised by Verot, of Florida. He declared that they "
ere 
making innovations in the Church, and that such an innova- 
tion as the personal infallibility of the Pope ,vas sacrilege. 
That horrid word applied in the sacred place to an object 
so dear to the Pope, touched indeed the apple of the eye. 
Sacrilege! The Cardinals de Angelis and Capalti, says 
Vitelleschi, quite lost their telnper; and a scene ensued ,vhich 
for anger and excitenlent is said to have fallen but little short of 
Strossmayer's scene in l\larch. 2 The odious, and to ,veIl-tuned 
Curialistic ears the inconceivable, task of hearing the infal- 
libility of the Pope denied, and of seeing his pleasure daily 
thwarted under the roof of St. Peter's, was not to be endured 
any longer. The ,vord passed that the power given by the 
ne\v Rules to close the debate must be called into requisition. 
A trusty American ,vas set up in the next meeting, by the 
comn1Ïttee, to repair the nlischief done by Verot-Spalding, of 
Baltin10re. Here, again, 've are indebted for light to l(enrick's 
unspoken speech. Referring to the moral question ,vhich had 
been raised by I\:.enrick, to which we have already seen 
allusions, Spalding saiù that it called for as much investicra- 
o 
tion to justify one in giving a negative as in giving an 
affirmative vote on the question of Papal infallibility, and that in 
1 Quirin1l8,58:1. 2 Vitolleselti, p. 168. 
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,vithholding an affirmative vote one ,vould confirm the cele- 
brated Gallican articles. Spalding, follo,ving in the footsteps 
of Cullen, quoted the words of Kenrick's brother, who formerly 
occupied his o,yn See of BaltÎ1nore. But Kenrick shows by 
quotations in English, 'with a Latin translation, that Spalding's 
citation ,vas imperfect, and that the doctrine of his brother 
,vas not the ne\v but the old one, that of infallibility ,yith the 
hishops. But he also turns upon Spalding ,yords of his o\vn, 
used in a 'york popular alnong Catholics in America, ,vritten 
in refutation of Ð' Aubigné's lJistoï'Y of the Reformation. 1 


, 'Ye learn for the first time that the Roman Chancery decided on 
articles of faith. 'Ve had always thought that this was the exclusive 
province of General Councils, and when they were not in session, of the 
Ronlan Pontiffs with the consent or acquiescence of the body of bishops 
dispersed over the world. 'Ve had, also, in our simplicity, believed that 
even these did not always decide on controverted points, but only in 
cases in which the teaching of revelation was clear and explicit; and that 
in other matters they wisely allowed a reasonable latitude of opinion. 
But D'Aubigné has taught us better.'-History of the Reformation, by 
l\Iartin John Spalding, Archbishop of Baltimore; 5th ed., Baltimore, 1866, 
p. 318, vol. i. 


On 1\Iay 31st, 'T alerga, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, made a 
vigorous att.ack on the lninority, speaking cleverly, and hitting 
hard. Spirited, piquant, and insolent, is the description of 
Quirinus. Soon after\vards, another Anlerican was in the 
desk, Purcell, of Cincinnati. Quirinus says that he affirmed 
that the Anlericans abhorred every doctrine opposed to civil 
and spiritual freedom; and that the Alnerican sons of the 
Church loved her, because she ,vas the freest society in the 
,yorld. He also took the position that, as kings existed for 
the good of the people, so the Pope existed for the good of 
the Church. On the same day spoke Conolly, Archbishop of 
Halifax. He seems to be the only one in the Council \vho 
really related a theological experience, declaring that he had 
forlnerly believed in the personal infallibility of the Pope, and 


1 JJooumenta., i., 208 and 206. 
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had come to Rome believing that the Augsbl.l'f'g Gazette had 
circulated a calumny in representing the dogmatising of this 
opinion as tbe real object of the Council. He ,vent on to say 
that, on finding ,vhat ,vas expected of him, he detennined to 
sift tbe arguments of the ROlnan theologians and the proofs 
by which they. supported them. He no,v bore ,vitness to the 
result upon bis own view.s. All antiquity, he declared, ex- 
plained the passages harped upon by those theologians, in a 
sense different from theirs. All antiquity bore ,vitness against 
the notion that the Pope alone, and separate from the bishops, 
,vas infallible. He further took tbe ground that to found a dogma 
on the rejection of the traditional interpretation of Scripture 
was pure Protestantislll. I \vill bave nothing, he said, turned 
into dognla but the indubitable Word of God. Ten thousand 
tbeologians do not suffice for me, and on the present subject 
no theologian should be quoted ,vho lived subsequent to the 
Isidorean forgeries. To define the doglna ,yould be to bring 
the Vatican Council into contradiction with the three General 
Councils which had condemned Pope Honorius as a beretic, to 
narrow the gates of heaven, to repel the East, and to proclaim, 
not peace, but war. In reply to 
Ianning, he protested that no 
one ,vas justified in calling an opinion proxÎ1nate heresy 'v hen 
it had not been condemned as such by the Church. l 
On the 3rd of June, Gilooly, Bishop of Elphin, replying to 
SODle observation of Purcell as to the oaths and declarations, 
said 2 that Catholics had not denied that they held the infalli- 
bility of the Pope as a doctrine of the faith, but as a dogma of 
the faith; that is, as a dogma defined by a General Council. 
To this, Kenrick's unspoken speech replies, 'If tbat is what 
,vas meant, ,vhich I do not believe, we might be reproached, 
and that rightfully and deservedly, ,vitb not shrinking, in a very 
grave matter, fro111 the concealment of our meaning by scholastic 
distinctions.'s According to Quirinus (p. 661), Cardinal Bonne- 


1 QUil'l1lUS, p. 0'597. 
2 IJoCU'lnCll.ta, i., 21õ. 


3 Ibid., i., 21õ. 
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chose prevailed upon Cardinal de Angelis to ask the Pope, directly, 
if he ,vould not consent to a prorogation of the Council on account 
of the heat, no,v intolerable to all but Romans, or men from the 
south \vard of ROl1le. The reply was stern and, according to 
Dlany, savage. 'Vhatever ,vere the terms of it, the substance 
,,,as indubitable-no adjournment ,vas to be allo,ved till the 
Decree of Infallibility ,vas passed. It is said that ,vhen Bishop 
DOlnenec, of Pittsburg, in Alnerica, began his discourse, he 
,vas greeted ,vith laughter by the majority, and when he made 
the very plain and silnpJe statenlent-one ,vhich he might have 
picked up from any intelligent or travelled Italian any day in the 
year-that Alnerican Catholics were not lllerely nominal ones, 
as tbe Italians were, Cardinal Capalti imperiously comlllanded 
silence. 1 StroSSl1layer bad spoken at length oil the 2nd of June, 
and ,vith such lnoderation as to escape even a Ct.'lll to order, 
yet, it is said, ,yith very great force. On the 3rd, l\Ioriarty, of 
Kerry, took the side of Purcell, Kenrick, and 1\IacHale, but 
,ve have no particulars of his speecb. 2 That day l\laret was in 
the desk speaking in the loud and labouring tone of a deaf 
Dlan, arguing, not only against the convictions and feelings of 
the majority, but against their personal de
estation of hilllseif. 
He nlade a point tbat either the Council was to give infallibility 
to tbe Pontiff, in wbich case tbe Councillllust be a higher authority 
than he, or else the Pontiff 'vas to give to hÏInself an infallibility 
,vbich he had not previously possessed, in ,vhich case he would 
change the constitution of the Church by his o,vn po\ver alone. 
Then Cardinal Bilio interrupted, and cried, 'The Council does not 
give anything, nor can it give anything. It gives its suffrage, 
and the Holy Father decides \vhat he pleases.' 3 The repre- 
sentative of all tbat ,vas left of the once couraO"eous Gallican 
l'") 
liberties asked if he might be allo,ved to proceed, and did so. 
The minority had a long list of speakers still inscribed. !{en- 
rick was waiting for his turn, and so were Haynald, Dupanloup, 
1 Qui'J"illus, p. 661. 
2 His name does not occur in the Acta Sanctæ Sedis for the third. 
3 Qui,.iuus, p. 608. 
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and many others; but a fresh surprise ,vas at this point sprung 
upon them. The movement which had originated after ,r erot's 
scene a few' days before, for clo
ing the debate on tbe general 
question, no\v took effect. The Presidents produced a requisition 
for the close of the general debate, signed by above one hundred 
and fifty bishops.! De Angelis at once called on those who were 
for the closing of the debate to stand up. He then declared, 
'A large majority have stood up, and by the power conferred 
upon us by Our l\Iost Holy Lord (the capitals are official), we 
close the debate on the general question.' Friedbe'j'g says that 
nineteen-twentieths 'Voted for closing the debate. The Acta 
Sanctæ Sedis say that about fifty remained sitting, \yhich ,vould 
bp nearer to one in ten than to one in t,ventr. No ,,-onder that, 
after hearing sixty-five speakers, the Fathers \vere weary. Yet, 
no ,yonder, on the other hand, that the minority should allege 
that, while it \vas perfectly reasonable to close a debate in this 
nlanner 'when the object was that of making temporal la\ys 
liable to be unmade, or re-made, a year later, it "7as neither 
reasonable nor fair, and above all, it \vas not agreeable to any 
precedent, to past professions, or to any ecclesiastical principle, 
to close a debate upon a dogma \vhile yet there \vere prelates 
wanting to bear \vitness to the tradition of their respective 
Churches. According to all their theologians, dogma \vas not to 
be made by mere opinion, but by evidence of the fact that the 
opinion in question had been believed from the beginning. Pro- 
testants would naturally say that it ,vas time to bury this pretence 
under any heap; but men whose life had been spent under the 
illusion of t.he pretence naturally felt other,vise. They had not 
seen that when the Church adopted the principle of tradition 
instead of that of Scripture, the Spouse, while professing only 
to supplement the word of her Lord, really entered on a 
cour5e \vhich must lead to setting it aside in favour of her 
own ,yord, and that when she had adopted the principle of 


1 .Acta &nctæ SediB. FrifJdberg, p. 47, says there were two hundred and 
fifty signatures, but this is evidently a mistake. 
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general consent, instead of that of clear apostolical tradition, 
she bad set aside the principle of antiquity for that of a majority 
amounting to a llloral whole, and that no'y she ,vas only pro- 
ceeding a step further in substituting the principle of a nunle- 
rical majority for that of llloral unanilllity. But one step more 
remained, and that ,vas not far off. The Spouse ,vho had put 
aside the authority of her Lord" to exalt her ù\vn, ,vas to find, 
not only her authority, but even her consent, formally repu- 
diated before all men by the lllaster ,vhom she had, in the house 
of her Lord, set up in His place. In that house the talk \yas 
eVerIllOre of her authority, her wisdolll, her infallibility, her glory, 
her stores of merit and her streams of blessing, and but rarely 
,vas her Lord heard of, except as having conferred the regency 
on her. N o\v dre\v nigh the day \vhen the self-asserting Spouse 
was, before all men \yhom her loud vauntings had aroused, to 
receive on her bro,v such a stigma from her self-chosen l\laster 
as has seldom in set ternlS been affixed to a society by its head. 
l\Ieantime the blo\v \vhich had just been dealt seenled fhtal to all 
the hopes of the minority. So once more they dragged their 
robes do,vn the marble ,yay of St. Peter's \yith defeat behind 
them, but this time \vith annihilation close before, though not 
.till after further strange experiences. 


CHAPTER VI. 


To the Close of the Special Debate on InfaIlibility, July 4th-Proposal of the 
l\finority to resist-They. yield once more-Another Protest-Efforts to 
procure Unanimity-Hope of the 
'[inority in Delay-Pope disregards the 
Heat-Disgrace of Theiner-Decree giving to Pope ordinary Jurisdiction 
everywhere-His Superiority to Law-Debate on Infallibility-Speech of 
Guidi-Great Emotion-Scene with the Pope-Close of the Debate- 
Present view of the Ci'viltá as to Politics-
pecimens of the Official 
Histories-Exultation. 


A KY one who had observed the course of the minority in 
emergencies would have probably foretold that, under 
the new trial, they would feel indignant, ,vould speak of doing 
something, and would end with a protest. So it proved. The 
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very day of the forcible conclusion of the general debate, the 
French bishops met, and \vere favourable to SOUle detennined 
action.! But the next day, eighty congregated in the roonlS of 
Cardinal Rauscher. The Hungarians, French, and AU1ericans, 
,vith Strosslnayer, Clifford, and Conolly, are named by Quirinus 
as recomlnending that the Fathers of the Opposition should cease 
to take any part in the Council, reserving themselves for tbe 
final vote, and should then give their .J..'"Y"on placet. The Germans, 
ho\vever, ahvays marplots, urged that the better course 'would 
be to adopt a protest, and continue to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. This counsel prevailed. Rauscher drew up a form of 
protest, ,vhich ,vas signed by some eighty prelates, and many 
of the bishops took a trip to Naples or else\vhere. 
Among the things represented by Quirinus as having been 
said on this occasion, one ,vas to the effect that in a Parliament 
speeches \vere of some use, for if they did not influence votes, 
tbey did enlighten public opinion; but in this Council, most 
of the hearers \vere, from their degree of culture, quite in- 
capable of apprehending theological arguments, not to add 
that, in a moral point of vie,v, many of them stood so lo\v that 
even if convinced they ,vould not act on their convictions. The 
ground taken in the protest is clear, nalnely, that the right of 
supporting their votes by a statement of reasons, is one w"hich, 
by the very nature of a Council, belongs not only to some of 
its menlbers, but to them all, and that such a right could not be 
taken a\vay by any vote of a majority. 
The Hungarians no\v declared that they would take no 
further part in tbe debates. On the other hand, the Unitá 
Gattolica foretold ho\v those ,y ho had "Titten or spoken as 
Gallicans \vould be converted by a miracle of the Holy Ghost, 
1 It seems that the Bishop of Orleans, and most of the French prelates in 
opposition, wished to make a solemn protest against the treatment they had 
met with; against the advantage taken of the hot season to weary them; 
against the want of fairness shown towards them by the Presidents all through 
the discussion; and, lastly, against the excesses, insults, and affronts of which 
the majority had been guilty with regard to them. Having made this protest, 
they proposed to leave Rome immediately.- Vitellesohì, p. 2uO. 
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eyen In the Council Hall; and as the Galileans had been 
constrained to speak in other tongues, so would tbe Gallicans 
be constrained to proclaim in that Hall before the astonished 
multitudes the doctrine they had gainsaid. 1 
The absorbing care of the Curia and its instruments ,vas 
no,v directed to the one end of constraining all to vote placet. 
The victory ,vas no longer doubtful, but to procure unanimity 
,vas of great practical moment. The Pope hinlself ,vas in- 
defatigable. His adluirers resented such epithets as 'unscru- 
pulous' ,vhen applied to his conduct. But they took good 
care not to grapple with the details of alleged facts ,,,hich, 
if they could be credibly told about the conduct of one of 
our sovereigns in respect to his nobles or to Parliament, ".ould 
be described in much stronger epithets than unscrupulous. 
His tongue was evermore scattering rebukes or blandishments, 
and enlivening the city ,vith crackling sparks of gossip. There 
,vere but few bishops of note among the minority 'v hose 
portraits, etched by the infallible acid, were not handed round 
the salons, lay and clerical. His letters ,vere bitter and 
undignified. Quirinus quotes the w'ords of a French bishop 
(p. 627): 'There is no longer any scruple as to ,vhat is done 
to gain votes. It is a horror. There has never been any- 
thing like it in the Church.' These ,yords recall to us a 
scene in Ron1e. A remarkable head-one of those heads 
,vhich bear on the brow a diploma of gifts and letters-\vas 
stooping in the light of a lamp by ,vhich pages had been 
penned that had been heard of beyond Italy. The stoop ,vas 
pensive, and the thinker said, 'I saw so much of what ,vas 
done during that Council, that it bas destroyed all my faith 
in any thing that ever was done in the Church before.' 
It would seem as if, at the last, argument and appeal had 
begun to tell on some of those who were of a milder mood 
among the Curialists. It is said that even of the chosen three 
chalnpions, 
Ianning, Deschamps, and Pie, the last wished to 
1 QuiTin'Us, p. 624. 
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find some formula less offensive than the one projected. 
Iartin 
of Paderborn even proposed a note ,yhich contained a re- 
cognition of the teaching authority of bishops, though in an 
indirect ,yay. On the other hand, the members of the Oppo.. 
sition tried to discover some turn of expression ,vhich ,yould 
save the Church fronl the shalne of being publicly disavo\ved 
by her ,vilfullord. Conolly spoke of proposing, as a fonnula 
,vhich ,vould still give her a recognised voice, ,vords declaring 
the Pope infallible ,yhen he spoke 'as head of the Church 
teaching ,vith hiln.' Others again ,vished to reinstate the 
fOrIl1ula of St. Antoninus, of Florence, declaring the Pope 
infallible when he acts \yith the counsel of the universal 
Church.! 
1\lon no\v began to realise the full effect of the proposed 
doglna, both in its executive and in its retrospective aspects. 
l\Iany must have remelnbered ho,v happy they had been in 
argument, or in diplomacy, when the alubiguous state of the 
case, as it had hitherto existed, enabled then1 to evade the 
charge that such and such ,vere the principles of the Church. 
It ,vas so convenient to be able to say 1\0, they have never 


1 'Ve have avoided noting the charges of misquotation and falsification of 
authorities made on the one side and on the other. It would be endless. A 
most curious specimen of the curio::iities of literature might be compiled by 
treating that one feature of the innumerable pamphlets, articles, and reviews 
included in the literature of the controversy. A painful specimen of the 
condition of respect for letters, not to say for thc910gy, of fair play, of honesty, 
of reverence for history, and of faith in the candour of ecclesiastics, would such 
a monograph be. Quirinus gives the formula of St. Antoninus as l1tcn.
 or 
accipien.
 cOllsilill1lb ecclesiæ 'unÜ'l'1'salis. One of the great organs accuses 
some one of substituting concilill1Jt for consilium, but does not itself allow the 
following words, eccla;Ïæ 'lLnÍl'cl'salis, to appear. The difference is thus made to 
seem simply that which lies between acting with counselor acting with a Council, 
instead of being a difference between using the counsel of the universal Church, 
and acting without any counsel at all. Even the mildest form of St. A.ntoninus's 
words would impose upon the Pope the necessity of taking counsel, and thu
 
would deny his own infallibility as the sufficing source of all dogmatic teaching. 
Of course the new doctrine recognises no limitation or condition whatsoever. 
It was natural that 
Ianning, with the' Anglican' capacity for fallacies, should 
take the words of Antoninus for a statement of his own doctrine; but men like 
Haynalcl on one side, and Kenrick on the other, knew how wide was the dif. 
ference in sense, under an approximation in sound. 
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been sanctioned by a Council; they are only the words of a 
Papal Decree. No,v, ho,vever, all these ,yords ,vere to have 
fresh life breathed into them, and ,vhatever they contained 
affecting a general principle of belief, or practice, 'vas to be 
taken for divine,-was, in fact, to rank as the ,vord of God. 
As specimens, Quirinus quotes the language of that very in- 
fallible person Leo X.: 'It is clear as the noonday sun that 
the Popes, my predecessors, have never erred in their canons 
or constitutions.' The con1plement to this he takes from the 
Syllabus,-' Tbe Popes never exceeded the limits of their 
power' (p. 634). Another case put by him is curious. 
Eugenius IV. decreed that in the Sacrament of Orders, the 
D1atter of the Sacralnent is the delivery of the Eucharistic 
vessels, and the form of the Sacralnent is the ,vords of delivery. 
If this be so, the Church had no ordained priests for a thousand 
years; for up to the tillle of Eugenius IV. it had ahvays been 
held that the lllatter of the Sacrament ,vas the imposition of 
the bishop's hands. For our o\vn part, ,ve see no difficulty 
here that need for a moment detain men \vho call a Church 
infallible which, according to them, had for eighteen hundred 
years kept her divinely appointed head out of the due recog- 
nition of his assigned place; still less need it detain men who 
can say that the assigned place ,vas from the beginning re- 
cognised, in the face of all that occurred in the years 1869 
and 1870 in order to obtain its recognition. 
Delay now became the forlorn hope of the minority, and 
expedition the watch,vord of the lnajority. The lllinority \vere 
sure that the Pope ,vould not be so cruel as to force them to 
continue in Rome during the summer heats. Hence, they 
thought that by delay they ,vere certain of a prorogation 
before the fatal deed 'was done. They forgot the history of 
the Pope's prisons and executions. Perhaps they had never 
read it, or had used their fatal facility of calling an unpleasant 
statement a lie. Antonelli bad generally carried Rway the 
chief part of the blame for the blood of the political victÌIns. 
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Ho,vever, he seenlS completely to have escaped reproach for 
the broiling of the bishops. 'Vhetber the fierce language 
ascribed to the Pope ,vas correct or not, nobody doubted its 
aptness.! When even the faithful 1\1. Veuillot sabel, Since 
they have put the Council upon the gridiron, they shall broil 
(ii., p. 352), everyone treated hi In as only echoing the lan- 
guage of his idol. 'Vhen once the heats had begun to tell, 
the feelings of majority and nlinority, as Vitelleschi points 
out, changed. 1\len from the north, accustonled to the bracing 
air and pure streams of Germany, could ill bear up against 
the nliasma from the ROlnan marshes and the torrid heats 
that were withering the city and nlaking even natives look 
pale. They therefore began to long for an escape, and not 
a fe,y of them took their ,yay homewards. They received 
not only ready but glad perlnission. Thus every day was 
diminishing the strength of the Opposition. The lnajority, on 
the other hand, consisting of Italians, Bouth Alnericans, and 
Spaniards, ,yere inured to the heats, if not to the nlalaria, and 
felt that the sun and the marshes were conspiring with them. 

-\.pollo had come to calnp shooting over the heads of the natives, 
but laying lo,y the nlen from beyond the sea. 
There was no,v only one consideration that ,yould lnake the 
Pope anxious for despatch, and that ,vas the daily pressure 
upon his finances caused by supporting his three hundred 
boarders. This certainly had proved a useful ground of appeal 
for funds. The sums collected every,vhere had been great. 
The Ciriltá reproaches the Liberal Catholics with not sending 
money any nlore than they had sent men to fight for the Holy 
Father, and sets in contrast with their stinginess and want 
of military spirit the fact that the [;-rnit"e1
.s alone had sent in 
more than nine tbousand pounds (234,410 francs).2 The Holy 
Father said, 'They fear lnaking the Pope infallible, but they 


1 Quirinus says that he should think it a sin to print it, but that the Romans 
freely credited and repeated it. 
2 Serie VII., xi., p. 94. 
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do not fear making hill1 fail.! But 1\1. \7" euillot, on the con- 
trary, did not fear luaking hilll infallible, and did everything 
possible to prevent hilu from failing. Hence it ,vas no "
onder 
that he should bave briefs to publish ,vhich ,yould perform a 
service for the exchequer of the 
Tnil:er8 sin1Ïlar to ,vhat the 
Uni'L'ers perforn1ed for the exchequer of the author of the 
briefs. The ,yords of the Pope spoken to the deputation of 
scientific men ,vere representative ,yords, , Here I aUl to receive 
.!r' , 
Jour ouerlngs. 
TheineI', the celebrated Prefect of the ,r atican archives, now 
fell publicly under displeasure. He had allo,ved Hefele and 
Strosslnayer, and perhaps others, to see the order of procedure 
of the Coun-cil of Trent, and probably had in other "
ays sho,vn 
leanings not acceptable to the Jesuits. He ,vas ordered to 
give up his keys to Cardoni, ,yho had been the first chosen 
secretly to prepare Drafts of Decrees on Infallibility Lefore 
intentions ,vere disclosed, and had kept his counsel ,veIl. 
The archives ,vere :lctually closed against TheineI'. It is said 
that the passage into thenl from his o,vn rooms ,vas "
alled up. 
The disgrace of TheineI', and the honour of Cardoni, sha11)ly 
symbolised the favourite saying that the dognla nlust conquer 
history. Here again Antonelli escaped all reproach of a share 
in the blundering injustice. Cardoni ,vas one singled out by 
nan1e in a celebrated letter of Döllinger as having largely 
employed falsifìe.d authorities. But that charge, to us so re- 
volting, is a fanuliar sound ,vherever the shado,vof the Curia 
extends. 2 ".,.. e ourseh
es once heard a 111el11ber of the Congre- 
gation of the Index exclaÎ111, unillindful of the presence of a 
Protestant, 'Y ou IUllSt never trust any edition of any ,vork 
,vhatever that has passed through the hands of the J"esuits.' 
The exciting luatters no". relnaining to be treated in the 
Council ,vere the all-Ï111portant particulars of those Drafts 


] Veuillot, ii., p. 389. 
2 FJ'icdberg, 688 ; or a French translation in Le Concile du Vat. et le ßJouve- 
'J1Unt Anti-infallibiliste, p. 212. 
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which had already been under a general revie,v. The general 
discussion had ranged over all the chapters of the proposed 
Decree. It no'v remained to examine them severally. The 
first and second chapters caused little debate, partly because 
the subjects of thenl were those on "\vhich there was substantial 
agreelnent, and partly becau"e n1en ,vere too sore under 
the effects of the late blo,v. So the hvo chapters teaching the 
institution of the prin1acy in the person of Peter, and the 
transmission of that primacy through the Roman Pontiffs 
as his successors, ,vere speedily disposed of. Had all the 
Fathers attempted to ans,ver the argulnents of Desanctis 
on tbese points, arguments falniliar to nlany Italians, they 
would not have found it light ,york. But the third chapter 
was one of immense importance. It defined the scope and 
nature of primacy, distending that ternl till it ,vas made to 
cover absolute, iuunediate, and ordinary control in the ,vhole 
domain of the Church-control over bishops and people, control 
over not only all matters ordinarily included under the expres- 
sion 'faith and Inorals,' but over all things held to be neces- 
sary for the governnlent or discipline of the Church. This last 
expression, as anyone acquainted ,,-ith the vie,vs of those in 
authority, even so far as they are recorded in our preceding pages, 
must kno,v, covers almost every po
sible question that can arise. 
Tbe ,vords of Vitelleschi (p. 174:) are ,veIl considered. He speaks 
of the' supreme jurisdiction, ordinary and universal, of the Pope 
over all Churches, singly and collectively, over pastors as ,yell as 
flocks; froIll ,vhich doctrine it follo,vs that bishops in e
ercising 
any jurisdiction or authority, only do so as official delegates of 
the Pope.' Dr. Langen puts it thus: 'Seeing that there can be 
only one bishop in a diocese, as soon as the Pope is declared 
to have ordinary jurisdiction in that diocese, he becomes its 
Ordinary, and the other person called a bishop is nothing n10re 
than his delegate and representative.' 1 
Ien ,vho cover a do- 
minion of this sort under the pretext of primacy, and who 


1 Das ratikaniiche Dogma, p. 5. 
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advance a claim of primacy in order to deduce froln it an 
absolute dictatorship, never do anything more sensible than 
when they decry reason and relegate Scripture to the tradi- 
tion-heap; ,vhen they call for pictures instead of books, and 
processions and fire\,"orks instead of a free press and free 
discussion. . There ,vas political philosophy in M. Veuillot'B 
exclaulation on ,vitnessing the Easter rejoicings in ROlne, 
especially the fire,vorks representing' the heavenly Jerusaleln,' 
that it ,yas impossible not to respect a people for ,vhom such 
entertainments ,vere provided. 
The first assertion in the Decree of ordinary and iInmediate 
jurisdiction over all Churches, oddly does not describe that juris- 
diction as belonging to the Pope, but as belonging to the Roman 
Church (par. 2). The principle that a bishop derives his posi- 
tion and authority fronl his Church ,,-as to be practically upset, 
and the principle that the Pope derives any authority from 
the universal Church was to be fonnally disavo\ved. But that 
principle incidentally reappears in this logical slip. According 
to the ne"
 doglna, the Church, ,vhether that of Rome or that 
of the ,vhole ,vorld, derives everything from the Pope. Hence, 
when the first source of jurisdiction indicated is the Church, the 
slip is one in logic as well as in theology. That a ll1unicipal 
Church should have universal authority is the sound old principle 
-old, so long as you take ROllle for the lllother of Jerusalem. 
No sooner, ho,vever, has principality been ascribed to the 
Rornan Church than it is instantly transferred to the Pontiff, 
and is again instantly affirmed to be a truly episcopal po,ver. 
This confusion, in such a docUlllent, ,vould be amusing if the 
matter ,vere not so serious. That a Church should be a bishop is 
certainly ne,v; and that a truly episcopal po,ver should reside 
in a Church ,vhich is not a bishop, i
 one of the many mysteries 
created by the Vatican Council. But that the source of the 
Pontiff's authority should in this very Decree be sought in the 
Church, is a proof ho,v hard a task is theirs ,vho deterlnine to 
Inake dogma conquer history. In the very language of the 
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Decree, history conquers the doglna. A geologist could as easily 
remove proofs of animal life frolll the rocks that underlie the 
recent soil as could the art of priests relnove frolll their o,vn 
dogma the proof that it is a ne,v deposit. 
If the doculnent contains this one taint of dualism as be- 
tween Church and Pope, it is clear of all reproach of dualism 
as between the Pope and princes. The latter are legislated 
out of all rights that could possibly conflict ,vith those of 
their Lord Paralnount. N obvithstanding the slight dualism 
as bet,veen Pope and Church, the latter is also legislated 
out of all her ancient claims; but incidentally she appears 
in clauses ,vhich, if she ,vas only infallible ,,
ithout the consent 
of the Pope, as he is infallible ,vithout her consent, lnight in 
time prove very a,vk,vard. He has only as lnuch infallibility as 
she has: that is a clumsy adlnission just before the assertion 
that he is infallible ,vithout her consent. However, wherever 
the po,ver resides, or springs fron}, it is a power over all pastors 
and all believers, and extends, as ,ve have said, not only to faith 
and morals, but to all things ,vhich affect the governlnent of the 
Church. Thus it includes every mixed question whatsoever, and 
all things of any kind ,vhich in the estimation of the Pope of 
Rome may relate to the interests of that kingdom of which he 
is the king. This po,ver, lnoreover, is Ï1nmediate, and as such can 
act ,vithout being legally restricted to any processes, any agencies, 
or any fOrIns. Being ordinary, it can never be obliged to wait 
until the ordinary jurisdiction has been tried and failed. Being 
ÎInmediate, it can never be told that it must take this, that, or 
the other line of P rocedure. This Ian auaO"e for ever settles the 
o b 
point ,vhich had been contested in the falnous passage of letters 
,vith Darboy. 
An absurdity in governlnent so great as that of one Church 
having 'ordinary' jurisdiction over another, and of supposing 
a Church fixed in one place to have' immediate' jurisdiction 
over all in every place, ,voulJ be pronounced too glaring for 
anyone to put on paper, ,vere it not before us, and irreform- 
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able too. If the Ronlan Church had such authority, she 
might of course give it to her Bishop. But all history goes 
for nought if the Bishop of Rome, having it, would ever have 
given it to bis Church. Ho,v it could be necessary to add 
another ,vord after these affirInations ,ve can hardly see. Even 
Councils, or the pastors collectively, had but one office assigned 
to theIn-the office of obeying. After this the abstract procla- 
Ination of Infallibility, or Irrefonnability, or Inerrancy, could 
add nothing to a po,,"'er that ""as universal, ordinary, and iln- 
Inediate, and to\vards ,vhich the people or bishops, singly or 
collectively, stood in one relation only-that of subjects in 
presence of an authority,vhich they ""ere bound absolutely to 
obey. It naturally foIlo,ys that it is in this obedience that 
Rome finds unity. Thnt is, in fact, her ideal of unity. Chris- 
tians are ChurchInen, not by being Christians, but by obeying 
the ROlnan Pontiff. l\len are hom,ines, not by being men, 
but by obeying Cæsar. There is one emperor, and all ,vho 
obey him are Inen, and all ,vho do not are barbarians. Still, 
under the Elnperors a luan lnight be a nlan, although he ,vas 
not a ROlnan; but under the Papacy a Christian is outside the 
falnily of God if he does not obey the Cæsar of the Church. 
Absolute authority over bishops and people having been 
asserted, next conles the assertion of authority over princes. 
This is done in a paragraph in ,,-hich only students ,vould see 
anything of the kind. The fourth paragraph of the third 
chapter begins by speaking of the Pope's right to free com- 
munication ,vith the pastors and flocks of the ,vhole Church. 
'Vhat could appear Inore natural, or less dangerous? Had we 
not seen ho,v much the communications of the Pope alnount 
to, ,ve should have taken that as a meek and harmless c1aim. 
But the close of the paragraph sho,vs that ,vhat the Pope Ineans 
is the right of giving to his o,vn pdicts the binding force of a 
higher la,v in every country, ,,,,hether the governlllent consents 
or does not consent. As prilnacy lneans dictatorship, so com- 
munication Ineans promulging la,,,,"s in regard to ,vÌ1ich no hUlnan 
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being bas tbe right of reply, inquiry, cOlnplaint, or appeal; 
has, ,ve repeat, no office ,vhatever except that of obedience. 
"r e bave seen that 'teach' in our Lord.s cOllllnission to the 
apostles 111eans f=0 to give la,v to the nations that they can 
never be justified in resisting. 
 0 prince can have any title to 
exercise an e;cequat 1 lT', placet, or any other form of check upon 
an edict of the Pope. Every lnan ,vho denies the validity of a 
Papal la,v, because it is prohibited by the government of the 
country, is solemnly condenlned; he interrupts the cOlllmunica- 
tion behveen the authority of the Pontiff and the conscience of 
his subjects. Indeed, the condelnnation extends to all w.ho even 
say that his decrees may be la,yfully Ï1npeded in tbeir execution. 
The reason of this appears in the next paragraph. The Pope is 
there formally declared the Suprelne Judge of the faithful. There- 
fore all may justly resort to bis judgnlent in all lnatters subject 
to ecclesiastical inquiry, and none may appeal frolll his judg- 
lnent, for there is no autbority greater than his. 
Iatters 
subject to ecclesiastical enquiry 111USt abvays include all tbose 
wherein the interests of the Papacy are in any,vise involved. 
Next, even the old appeal to a General Council is forlnally 
condemned. Yet even that conùemnation is bungled. 
 one 
may appeal froln the judglllent of the Pope to a General Council 
'as an authority superior to tbe Roman Pontiff.' Then, 'v ill 
la,vyers say, ,ve can only appeal to a General Council as an 
authority equal to the ROlnan Pontiff. 
If these fourth and fifth paragraphs of the third chapter of the 
Decree on Primacy ,vere read b y a dozen educated En(jlishnlen 

 ð 
unused to ROlnan Catholic interpretations of Papalla,vs, nearly 
all of tbelll ,vould put aside clause after clause as not being 
of importance. They 'vould take the danlnanl1lS and Ipep"po- 
lJamus as so much sulphur, and let it pass. Far otber,vise 
VitelIeschi. 'From a practical point of vie,v,' he says, 'the 
declarations of infallibilit y could add nothin 0" to the ,vei crht 
ð 0 
of this paragraph' (p. 177). The Englishlnen ,vould say, 
In a practical point of vie"'
 this free cOl1ununiration amounts 
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to nothing. They ,vould be inclined to say, Ho,v could serIOUS 
consequences follo,v froln the simple assertion of the right to 
issue law', and the condenlning and reprobating of all ,,,ho hold 
that the pernlission of the civil authority is needful to its having 
the force of la,v, follo,yed by asserting the right of all to appeal 
to the Pope, and asserting that none lllay appeal from him? 
'Because,' replies the ROlllan, 'if the Pope is raised above 
human judgillent, ,,
hatever consequences may ensue to the 
Church, he is, in fact, infallible.' 'Ve may add that, if he is 
raised above all hUlllan check, ,vhatever consequences may 
ensue to the State, he is, in fact, its irresponsible suzerain. 
....tUter these nlumed hut most mighty paragraphs, Vitelleschi 
looks upon the express declaration of infallibility, in the next 
chapter, as no more than 'indulgence in the luxury of self- 
assertion, to ,vhich absolute principles are prone.' Yet ,vhen 
1\11'. Gladstone pointed out the true range of the authority here 
set up, many of our politicians treated hilll as a statesman 'who 
had strayed out of his donlain into theology. Since then, 
specimens of minimising interpretation have been put into our 
o,vn tongue, as curious as any furnished by the history of 
finesse. If there be one Canon expressing a rule absolute that 
needs no exception to prove it, "'"e have it in the ,vords, Rome 
never mlnllnlses. She ahvays interprets her o,vn docuillents 
as a legatee interprets a ,,,ill, that is, in her o,vn favour. 
On the 15th of June the Council disposed of all the nlatters 
that stood in the ,,,ay of the great question. Seventy-five 
speakers had entered their names. Tw'o speeches ,vere actually 
made on that day by Cardinals 1\Iathieu and Rauscher. l The 
latter said that he could never assent to the doctrine of the 
Draft ,vithout 1l1ortal sin. ' We kne,y all tbat fron1 your 
palnphlet,' cried Deschanlps, interrupting. 'But you have 
never refuted it,' replied the Austrian. 2 The follo,ving day "'"as 
the grand procession of the Corpus Christi. If tbe 'good 
press' ,vas parsill1onious in inforlnation regarding debates and 


J Stim71u
n and Acta Sanctæ Sulis. 


2 QllÜ'inU3, p. 684. 
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decrees, it ,vas profuse in description of the spectacles. On 
the 17th, Pius IX. entered on the t,venty-fifth year of his 
pontificate. This year, according to Roman tradition, is fatal 
to the Pontiffs, it being held that Peter reigned t,venty- 
five years, and that none of his successors ",'as to reign longer. 
Vitelleschi declares that the t,venty-fifth year proved fatal to 
Pius IX., as ""ell as to the rest, because in the course of it he 
ceased to be a Inere luortal. This phrase from a Liberal 
Catholic ,vill seem natunìl ,vhen set beside one of 1\1. Veuillot, 
on the day on which Pius IX. completed the t\venty-fifth year 
of his pontificate: "Y e are reluinded of the radiance of Jordan 
and of Tabor, of the thunders of the Teluple, "This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye Lilli'" (vol. ii., p. 468). On the next 
page he says, ' God has left us His priest, His angel, the sacred 
interpreter of His la,v, the anointed intercessor bet\veen Hilu 
and the ,vorld . . . a second Peter, a second 1\loses on the 
threshold of a ne,v ,vorld.' It renlains to be seen ,vhether the 
twenty-fifth year of Pius IX. ,vas or ,vas not that of the final 
fall of the tenlporal po,,-er. If the speeches on the doctrine 
and polity of the Church ,vere concealed, the Pope's speech this 
day, in reply to the Sacred College, ,vas blazed abroad. He 
divided the Lishops into three classes-the ignorant, the tilne- 
serving, and the good. So flo\ved abroad fresh streanIS from 
that fountain ,vhich, all the tinIe, ,vas sending forth both s,veet 
waters and bitter. 
On the 18th of June, the debate on the fourth chapter, that 
is, on infallibility, really began. It ,vas a day of Cardinals. 
Pitra, Guidi, Bonnechose, and Cullen ,vere the sole orators. 
Hitherto, ,vhat ,vith the heat and ,vhat ,vith the feeling that 
all wa::; over, no interest had attached to the rene\ved debates 
after the violent clo::;e of the general discussion. But the torpor 
,vas suddenly shaken. A speech by a ROluan, a DOll1Înican 
and a Cardinal (Guidi), caIne upon the city, says l{itelleschi, 
like a sudden thunderclap in a cloudless sky. The Cardinal, like 
nearly all the nleulbers of the Sacred College, ,vas a 'creature' 
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of Pius IX. ...\.ccording to ,-ritelleschi, he began his speech 
as a Cardinal should, but, according to Quirinus, he offended 
at the very first. Unhappily, in a nlatter of difference of this 
kind, the ,vriters ,,,ho enjoyed 'the radiance of infallibility' 
give us no light. So ,ve are left at the mercy of those ,,'hose 
assertions ,vere all lies in general, but someho,,"', ,vhen attacked 
in detail, generally proyed to be truths in particular. In 
the present case, ,ve do not remember that even 1\1. Veuillot 
attempts to ilnpugn any of the facts stated. Ho,vever Guidi 
may have begun, he affirmed that the doctrine of Papal infal- 
libility, as contained in the proposed Decree, ,vas unknown to 
the Church up to the close of the fourteenth century. Proofs 
of this doctrine ,vere to be sought in vain in either Scripture 
or tradition. As a practical question, ,,'hen had the Pope ever 
. 
defined one dogma alone, and ,vithout the Church? An act, 
he continued, might be infallible, but a person never. Hitherto, 
infallible acts had proceeded from the Church, either by counsel 
of the Church dispersed, or by a Council. Inquiry,yas indis- 
pensable to ascertain ,'v hat ,vas believed every,vhere, and 
,vhether aU Churches ,yere in agreeme-nt ,vith the Roman 
Church.' After such inquiry, the Pope sanctioned 'finally,' 
as St. Tholnas says; and thus only could it be said that 'all 
taught through the Pope.' Quoting Bellannine, and even the 
modern Jesuit Perrone, he showed that' the Popes had never 
acted by thelnselves alone in defining doctrine, or by theu1- 
selves alone in condelnning heresies.' At these ,yords, Spacca- 
pietra, an Italian, but Bi
hop of 
lnyrna, led in a disturbance. 
One bishop cried 'Scoundrel!' another cried' Brigand! ' Vitel- 
leschi even speaks of violent gestures (p. 18
). Guidi said he 
had the right to be heard, and that no one had given the right 
of th9 Presiùents to the bishops; but he added, ' You ,viII have 
the opportunity of saying Placet or .1Yon placet.' Hereupon, 
from all ranks of the Opposition burst out a cry of 'OptÙne! 
optÏ1ne!'-excellent! excellent! 'Do )you agree ,vith us?' asked 
a bishop of 
lanning. 'The Cardinal's head is be,vildered,' wa
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the reply. On this, says Quirinus, a bishop could not refrain 
froln saying to the po\verful Archbishop of "... estn1inster, 'It 
is your o,vn head, l\lonsignor, that is be,yildered, and 1nore than 
half Protestant.' If thi:; language ,vas really used, ,ye must 
doubt whether it ,vas infallible. 
Guidi ,vent on to advocate a change in the ,yording of the 
Decree, to the effect that the Pope acted ,vith the concurrence 
of the bishops, and that after having, at their request, occasioned 
by prevalent errors, 1uade inquiry in other Churches, he acted 
,yith the consent of his brethren, or ,yith that of a collective 
Council. He contended that this ,vas the doctrine of St. Thon1as; 
that the ,vord 'final' ÏInplied something to precede, and that 
'supren1e teacher and judge' presupposed' other teachers and 
tribunals.' He concluded by proposing two Canons, the first 
of ,vhich declared Papal Decrees or Constitutions to be entitled 
to cordial faith and .reverence, and not to be reformable; but 
the second said, If anyone shall say that, in issuing such 
Decrees, the Pope can act arbitrarily ,yithout the counsel of 
the bishops as testifying to the tradition of the Church, let hiln 
be ahathen1a. 1 On finishing his discourse, he at once handed hiB 
manuscript to the secretaries. _ 
Quirinus relates that ,... alerga audibly said, in reply to some 
question, 'Guidi is misguided.' But his neighbour replied that 
Guidi's speech contained nothing but the truth. 'Yes,' rejoined 
the Patriarch of J erusalell1, 'but it is not ahvays expedient to 
speak the truth.' The excitenlent ,vas great. Groups of prelates 
who had left the Hall ulight be seen st
nding about every'v here 
in earnest conversation, ,vhile ,,,ithin doors Bonnechose and 
Cullen ,\
ere discoursing to a thin audience with absent minds. 
It 'vas related that Guidi did not speak as a solitary individual, 
but represented fifteen bishops belonging to the Order of DonlÍ- 
nlcans. He had gathered them together in the central convent 
of the l\Iinerva, ,yhere he hin1self resided. They had considered 
the question, and accepted the vie,ys ,vhich he had now presented 
1 Friedtef'g, p. I4.!. 
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to the Council. This 'vas much against the feeling of Father 
Jandel, their general, ,vho was perfectly free from any taint of 
the episcopal system, a thoroughly right-mindeù Papist. Guidi 
asked ho,v the Cardinals had taken his speech, anù Cardinal 
l\Iathieu replied, ' 'Vith serious and silent approval.' 
Rumours were soon afloat in Rome as to what follo,ved 
bet,veen Guidi and his royal master. 1Vhat we now give is 
traced by Quirinus to the authority of the Pope himself, "rho is 
notoriously fond of telling t,he people ,vith ,vhom he chats how 
he has lectured this or that dignitary. 1 
The ' creature' ,vas sumlnoned to the presence of his master 
soon after the sitting, and ,vas greeted ,vith the ,vords, ' You 
.are my enemy. You are the coryphæl.ls of my opponents. Un- 
grateful towards my person, you have propounded heretical 
doctrine.' , 1\1 y speech is in the hands of your Presidents, if 
your Holiness ,vin read it and detect ,vhat is supposed to be 
heretical in it. I gave it at once to the Under-Secretary, that 
people might not be able to say that anything had been inter- 
polated into it.' 2 , You have given great oflence to the majority 
of the Council. All five Presidents are against you, and are 
displeased.' 'Some material error may have escaped me, but 
certainly not a formal one. I have simply stated the doctrine 
of tradition, and of St. Thomas.' 'I am tradition. I will 
require you to make the profession of fait.h anew. La tra- 
dizione son' io, vi farò fa1> nUOV(l'lnente la professione di fede.' 
'I am and relnain subject to the authority of the Holy See, 
but I venture to discuss a question not yet made an article of 
faith. If your Holiness decides it to be such in a Constitution, 
I certainly shall not dare to oppose it.' 'The value of your 


1 Qlll'l'in1lR, p. 714. 
2 The lJítfiC1lltés de la Situation says that Guidi replied, 'Holy Father, I have 
spoken to-day what I taught for many years, in broad daylight, in your College 
of the :Minerva., without anyone ever having found my doctrine blameable. 
The orthodoxy of my teaching must have been certified to your Holiness when 
you selected me to go to Vienna to combat certain German doctors whose prin- 
ciples were shaking the foundations of the Catholic faith.' Printed in French 
in the Appcnd:x III. to QUl1'i!Wð' (p. 848). 
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speech may be measured by those ,vhom it has pleased. 'Vho 
has been eager to testify to you his joy? That Bishop Stross- 
mayer, who is my personal enemy, has embraced you. You 
are in collusion ,vith hiIn.' 'I do not know him, and have never 
before spoken to him.' 'It is clear you have spoken so as to 
please the world, the Liberals, the Revolution, and the govern- 
ment of Florence.' 'Holy Father, have the goodness to have 
my speech given to you.' 
It ,vas said that the Pope stated after,vards that he had not 
sent for Guidi as a Cardinal, but as Brother Guidi, "Thorn he 
had himself lifted out of the dust. The saying, 'I am tra- 
dition,' made an impression in Rome much like the celebrated 
one of the French monarch, 'I am the State.' It simply packed 
up and labelled the thought that bad been more or less confusedly 
before the minds of all. Quirinus speaks of having often had 
the words' I am the Church' in his thoughts-l'Eglise c'est 'lnoi. 
"\Ve do not see that the Pope could have said anything more 
sensible or more exactly representing the theology and history 
which the favourite champions had put before the ,vorld. Qui- 
rinus very properly thinks that this forlnula fits ,veIl ,,'ith the 
pregnant saying of Boniface VIII., 'The Pope holds all rights 
locked up in his breast.' Truths and rights go together. 
Tradition consists of truths, and the Pope is all truth. 
Rights are based upon the truths, and the Pope holds them 
all in his o,vn breast. And if the poor old man himself at 
last uttered these sad ,vords, it was only after the incense bad 
smoked around hinl thousands and thousands of tiInes, biding 
the realities of heaven from him by clouds that "
ere only fumes. 
For this others ,vere responsible, at least in part. Under the 
influence of it, ,vhat ,yonder if his senses had become con- 
fused? )Iankind ,viII have reason to be thankful that one Pope 
lived long enough to be thoroughly overconle by the smoke of 
the sacrifices. The ordinary reason assigned in ROlne for Popes 
being short-lived is, that it is necessary to prevent the effects of 
their po,ver upon themselves. The gravam,en of GuiJi's offence 
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could not be ren10ved by any subsequent subu1ission. Seeing 
that the Canon he proposed had ell1erged into the light, the 
record could not be got out of the book of history that a 
Dominican, a divine of repute, a Cardinal in high credit, did 
up to that last hour of libertJ- hold that it ,vas a heresy worthy 
of anathen1a to affirIu the very doctrine ,vhich ,vas soon to 
be part of 'th
 faith.' The record could not be prevented 
fron1 going do,vn to future ages that ,vhat ,yas, on the 18th of 
June and under the don1e of St. Peter':5, liaLle to be called a 
heresy, ,vas on the l
th of July under the san1e dOlne, pro- 
111ulged by the voice of the Pope as truth, and as binding on 
every hUlnan being ,yho ,vould be saved. Nor can craft ever 
blot out fron1 the history of the eccentricities of intellect the 
instance offered by the fact that after this had been done, grave 
and learned n1en, even of advanced age and high office, 
.vent 
throughout the civilised ,yorld soberly affirming that the only 
reason ,vhy the doglna ,vas then proclaÍ1ned, ,vas that it had 
been clearly revealed by our Lord and His apostles, and had in 
every age been held as revealed truth by all Catholics, in all 
places. It is often remarked ho\v expeditiously political revo- 
lutions-especially froll1 above-are effected in ROluan Catholic 
countries, both in the Old \\.,.. orld and the Ne,v. But,ve do not 
ahvays realise the fact that in the theology of thos'e countries 
,vhat is a debatable heresy to-day Inay be part of your religion 
to-morro,v. 
Vitelleschi is not quite clear as to ,vhether all the incidents 
reported of the intervie,v bet,veen the Pope and the Cardinal 
"\vere correct. To hin1 that is of no Î1nportance; Roman-like, he 
did not ,vant anything to illustrate the relation of the Pope to 
his courtiers or to the Church. A fe\v such scenes, more or 
less, ,vould to bin1 Inake no difference 'v hatever. 
As if to prepare for the deeds directly tending to the restoration 
of facts when the Council should have cOlnpleted the restoration of 
ideas, the tales of the C1'usade1>S of St. Pete'/' continued to appear 
sid0 by side ,,,ith the notic
;5 of the legi
latiYe proceedings in the 
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successiye numhers of the Civiltá. To us one epi
ode comes near 
home. It ,vas on an April day that a cOlupany leaving ROlue 
bore across the Calnpagna, \vith all the solelunity of a relic of 
the saints, the heart of one \vhose body, in the AgI'o Verano, the 
celnetery of St. Lorenzo, slept close by the tOlubs of the ancient 
martyr
, and amid those of the. Inartyrs of l\Ientana. As the 
party reached a point on the hill ,vithin a fe,v steps of the 
village,-a point froln \vhich St. Peter's appeared in the 
distance,-they sa,v a block of \vhite marble, surrounded by 
four little columns, hung round by an iron chain. ' Here,' 
cried SOlne zouaves ,vho ,vere of the party,-' Here is the spot to 
,vhich Julian pushed on, chasing the enemies of God ,vith fire 
and s,yord, passing through a thousand bullets, of \yhich one 
carried a,vay his cap; and here he fell shot do,vn at point blank.' 
Above the marble block rose 'the cros
 of l\Ientana,' and on it 
\vas cut the inscription, 'Here fell, fighting for the See of St. 
Peter, Julian 'Yatts-Russell, pontifical zouaye, a young English- 
man of 17 years and 10 lllonths old, the mo
t youthful \vho 
fell on the field of yictory, and the nearest to l\lentana.' In 
this 'angelic sepulchre,' as the courtly historian calls it, the 
solemn party deposited their holy relic. Around ,vere grouped 
the villagers, with a few zouaves, among ,vhonl "'''ere 1\11'. Van- 
sittart, ,vbo had come to take up the arn1S of his fallen friend, 
and 'Vilfred Watts-Russell, the brother and the fellow-crusader 
of Julian. The rites were celebrated by a venerable old man, 
yet, says the narrator, a new priest, \vho no,v, perhaps, for the 
first time performed the funeral seryjce. It was the father of 
Julian and 'Y ilfred. 'As ,ve returned,' llloralises the zealous 
historian, , we felt that ,ve had conllnitted to the grounq the seed 
of martyrs.' 1 
After the Guidi incident the debate dra(J"(red on. The heats 
ðð 
were growing worse and \yorse. Men frolu the north ,vere fail- 
ing, the Curia \vas eager to give them release frolu HOlne. They 
\vere fighting a losing battle against all the depres
ion of the 
1 Ci1.:iltá, VII., xi., 4
-!-5. 
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season, of their state of health, and of their age. The southeners, 
on the other hand, had the double ad vantage of being on the 
,vinning side and Inore at home ,,"ith the climate. At length, 
on the 2nd of July, the weary ,vheels seemed as if they would 
go no longer. The list of speakers still inscribed threatened 
very considerable detention. Hefele had entered his nalne 
among the earliest, and when he applied for his turn found he 
was some,vhere in 'the fifties,' and ,vhen he next applied, that 
he was in 'the seventies.' Had the minority foreseen what 'was 
hidden behind clouds, but ready to thunder forth, they would 
perhaps have kept the debate open; and so the Papacy,yould 
have been saved from the last fatal step. Just no,v, by a 
strange coincidence, appeared in the Civiltá the tale describing 
the march of the newiy landed French troops for l\Ientana in 
1867, ,vith their sisters of mercy. '0 France!' cried tbe 
literary crusader,..' may the angels of God ,vho to a field of 
just but terrible yengeance accompanied that host, ,varring only 
for celestial charity, everlnore protect the land of generous 
hearts.'! But, not kno,ving ,vhat ,yas so near at hand, the 
minority at last reached the point at ,vhich Inen are ready to 
say, 'Ve are fighting in vain, and therefore fighting without 
justification. They agreed among themselves that they Inight 
as well give up their right to speak, and let matters be brougbt 
to a crisis. On the 4th of July, when the Council nlet, 
Schwarzenberg and others gave up their right. The forlnidable 
name of Darboy was called. No Darboy was there. So that 
instead of a final argument in opposition, there ,vas his con- 
spicuous example in favour of ,vithdnt,ving. For a long titHe 
everyone who had done so had received Inarks of approbation 
both from the Council and from the Presidents, and every expe- 
dient had been used to induce men to abridge the discussion. 
It was soon apparent that the leaders of the Opposition bad 
adopted a common policy. One after another ,vaived bis right. 
A couple of inconsiderable men claimed their turn, but said 


1 VII., xi., 37. 
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little. The bulk of the men on both sides entered into the 
general 1novelnent, and to the relief of all, and the delight of 
the triumphant majority, Cardinal De Luca announced that 
the list of the speakers was exhausted, and that the debate was 
closed. So, as early as halfpast nine o'clock, people ,;aw thp 
Fathers gliding do,vn the cathedral and dispersing over thp 
city. They wondered ,vhat had released them so early, and, as 
Vitelleschi says, little realised the importance of their decisions, 
. 
either to the Church or to the world. 
Dated on the very day on ,vhich the discussion closed, the 
CÍ1:iltá issued an article on the Decline of Liberalisln, which 
shows ho,v the political aspects of the legislation, no'v nearly 
completed, ,vere kept in vie,v. 1 A Catholic gale, says the 
,vriter, seelns to be passing over the world, vivifying and 
gladdening society, corrupted and worm-eaten by Liberalism. 
A single people, the ROlnan, finds itself, by the special pro- 
vidence of God, free fröln this universal Liberal domination; 
and this R0l11an people alone, still bappily governed according . 
to the la,vs of God, in contradiction to the great principles of 
modern society, enjoys the s,veet fruits of true progress, and 
is the object of admiration and envy; for of it alone can it 
be said, Happy is the people whose God is the Lord. As a 
drunken slave used to be exhibited to the Spartans to inspire 
them ,vith hatred of intemperance, so Providence in almost 
every part of Europe has allo,ved slaves drunk and mad with 
Liberalism, slaves of tyrants sprung out of the dung-hill, to 
be exhibited till Europe, now ,yeary of Liberalism, could only 
look to R0111e and to her civil and religious head, not merely 
the sole guardian and faithful depositary, but the infallible 
herald of the principles of universal religion and truth, civili.. 
sation and pro
perity, even natural and social, among nations 
as well as among individu.als. \Ve may say that froln the first 
stage of the n10vement to the last, it is nations and not indivi- 
duals that are kept in vie,v. 
1 Cit:iltá, VII., xi., p. 129. 
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In Bavaria, Belgiulll, and Portugal, the wTiter asserts, the 
Catholics are escaping frolll the trallllneis. of the l\iasons. In 
Austria the saIne process is in preparation. In France they 
are lllore resolved than ever to sustain Ronle. In Italy 
Liberalisln is exhausted, despised, divided, and falling. ' Even 
in Protestant and het
rodox countries, Ronle, ,yith her civil 
and religious prince, stands in much higher credit than Italy 
and other Liberal gOyerlUllents apparently stronger.' 
Sneering at an allusion of the JOll1>nal des Debats to the 
vaunted hopes of the Catholics, accolllpanied by the relllark 
that in spite of their absurdity it 'vas nevertheless prudent 
to keep an eye on the clock ,vhich ,vas to sound the return 
of the hour for great things, the CÍ1:iltá says it ,vill not deny 
that Liberalislll has SOllle 'bad quarters of an hour' before it. 
It equally thinks that no\v it is neither inlprudent nor rash 
'to hope, and that ,vithin a tiule not renlote, for tbe victory of 
Rome and its Pontiff-ki!lg, so far as Italy is concerned, and 
for the victory of the social, civil, and religious principles 
,vhich that king represents and proclaÌllls.' 
The triulllph over intellect it holds to be patent and ascer- 
tained, and therefore this hope of a triulllph in facts is reason- 
able. 
Providence, continues the soothsayer, cannot pern1Ît the 
Church to be long the victiln of the devices of the gates of 
hell, particularly of those devices ,,'ith ,vhich the States of the 
Church are no,v beset. After nlaking allusion to hopes ,vhich 
had been entertained of the Pope' 5 death, and asserting his 
florid health and his prospect of living lnany years, he pro- 
ceeds: 'The Pontiff lives and reigns in ROllle lnore secure, 
Dlore glorious, lllore influential, lllore beloved than his eneluies.' 
Not only is the fact that this potentate ,vas defended by the 
arms of France entirely absent from the consciousness of the 
writer, but he indulges in jibes clearly addressed to the very 
Emperor who had restored the Pontiff and kept hilll up. 
'Sound Catholic principles no,v seenl to politicians the only 
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support of Inaterial order and of econoluical interests.' The 
"Titer goes on to show that all the Ï111plements of Liberalislu 
have been en1ployed on behalf of the Papacy, and that 'with 
success-meetings, addre::,ses, collections, votes, illunlinations. 
He here 0111its, as probably too obvious, ,vhat in such boasting 
is generally made very pronlinent, the press and schools. 
"r riting ,vith an expectation that before its ,vords canle under 
the eye of his readers (p. 174) they ,voulcl have already learned 
that the great ,vord had been spoken, and that Papal infalli- 
bility had tak
n its place anlong revealed truths, the writer 
proceeds to indicate the range of the ne,v attribute :- 
'The Ronlan Pontiff is the VIcar of Christ. Thel'efore is he the 
continuator of the work of Christ in the world. He, standing in His 
stead, is the witness to the truth in the midst of us. Christ is the voice 
of the Father, and the Pontiff is the voice of Christ. The Father, in the 
fulness of tiIl1e, spake unto us by His Son. The Son, after His return to 
the Father, continues to speak to us by His Vicar. N ow, is it conceivable 
that a lie can ever be fonnd in such a mouth, in snoh a word ?-and if it 
could be found, would not the mission of Christ and the duration of His 
reign haye vanished ipso facto? Affirn1Íng the infallibility of the Pontiff, 
therefore, nleans no less than affirn1Ïng the duration of the reigdl of Christ 
upon earth.' 
)Iany ,vho, on beginning to read this ,,'ork, w'ould have 
shrunk from interpreting language as to the Kingdom of 
Christ or the reign of Christ in the Jesuit sense, ,viII by this 
tÏtlle be prepared to see ho,v a fallen faith ,vhicb in effect brings 
do,vn our Lord. to the level of the Pope, lUUst impress itself 
on the language of those ,vho hold it. Any thoughtful man 
,vho \vill spend a fe\v minutes in calmly setting out before his 
mind the ideas here sho\vn to rule the mind of a Jesuit, will 
ever after attach a l110re definite meaning to the language of 
ffitralnontanes ,,
hen they speak of the 'Y ord of God, the 
Kingdonl of God, the Christian civil systeln, or use any other 
tern1S, affecting the relative positions of the Pope and of the 
rest of the hUlnan race. 
The 'writer of this article gratefully recognises the surpassing 
zeal of France and her title to the first place among nations 
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devoted to the Ohurch. Those ,vho forIll exceptions to the 
general devotion of France do not belong to her. The Opposi- 
tion in the Council are called the ne,y Arians, a clear analogy 
being discerned bet\veen denying to our Lord His divinity 
and denying to the Pope his place as the infallible represen- 
tative of the Lord. The dognla, contil1ue
 the Cit'iltd, ,vould 
no,,," come forth \vith the àouble adyantage of an acclanla- 
tion and a discussion. The falllous petition for the .defi- 
nition, by a ,rast nlajority of the bishops, ,vas indeed an 
acclalllation, and to this had been added an aluple discussion. 
It asserts that there never had been in the history of the 
,vorld so full and exhaustive an ex:uuination of any question. 
The ,vriter i8 unconsciou8 of the fact that before changing a 
I)rinciple of la,v, or even a fiscal arrangement like a duty on 
corn, ,ve slo,v English sOllletÌ1nes elllploy as Inany years as 
they had employed lllonths in settling the source of all prin- 
ciples for ever. Not only so, but ,vith us each ne"r thread 
shot into the progressive ,veb of the discussion is laid bare 
to every ere and to every lnagnifying glass that nature and 
art can lend. The Oiviltá puts in even the ,vord 'ventilated' 
among the epithets denoting the unparalleled ,vinno\ving of 
this great question. 'Vhy, the Ciriltá itself, during the pro- 
gress of the discussion, readily told, indeed, ,vho celebrated 
nlass, who died, ,yho received a title, a distinction, or a place, 
'who got leave to star a,-vay; but it did not even tell ,vho 
spoke, llluch less anything about ,vhat ,vas said. It gave 
not a ,vord of infonnation to the ,,
hole Catholic Church of 
,v hat ,vas proposed to be done ,vith its creed, or of ,vhat the 
assembled bishops thought of the proposal. ' Ventilation,' 
which, in the esteem of the Oiviltá sufficed to ,vinno,v the 
chaff fronl the \vheat in a question affecting the bread of the 
,vorld; ,yould in the vie,v of others 
unount to shutting up the 
whole in the dank air of the tOlub of St. Peter. In the very 
same vohune ,,-here these fine ,vords are ,vritten, ,ve have this 
specimen of the Civiltá' 8 history, ,vith ,vhich "
e conuect one 
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from ]'Ion:;ignor Guérin, as sho\ying what free air \vill blo\v 
around the chairs of history in our colleges and around the 
tables of our editors ,vhen once dognla has achieved its Sedan 
(VII., xi., 237). 'Our readers \vill be gratified '-a blundering 
English journalist ,vould have COlnll1enced such a paragraph 
with apologies for not being able to tell his readers anything 
\vorth kno\ving, but the accoll1plished Jesuit begins with COll- 
O"ratulatinO" theIn on the anlount of illforluatioll h
 is about to 
h 0 
give-' Our readers ,viII be gratified to have under their eyes 
a yie\v of ho\v Inany spoke, or gave up the right of speaking, 
in the discus::;ion on the 4th chapter,'-that is, on the great 
chapter containing the express statell1ent of infallibility. 
15 June, 1 Reporter and :2 Speakers. 
18 June, 3 Speakers. 
20 June, 1 Reporter and 4 Speakers. 
22 June, 7 Speakers. 
23 June, 5 Speakers. 
25 June, 6 Speakers and 2 gave up their right. 
28 June, 6 Speakers. 
30 June, 6 Speakers and ì gave up their right. 
1 July, 6 Speakers. 
2 July, 9 Speakers and 14 gave up their right. 
4 July, 2 
peakers and 42 gave up their right. 
The excellent 1\Ionsignor says (p. 113),-and it is for thought- 
ful men to spend a little tÏ1ne in forming a clear idea of what 
\vould be the condition of the ,vorld if its infofluation on its 
supreme affairs ,vas supplied in this fashion :- 
There were General Congregations on the 8th of January, the 10th, the 
14th, t.he 15th, the 18th, the 19th, the 21st, the 22nd, the 24th, the 25th, 
the 27th, the 31st, on the 3rd of February, the 4th, the 7th, the 8th, the 
10th, the 14th, the 15th, the 18th, the 21st, the 22nd. An interruption 
of the General Congregations for a month; a resumption of the Congrega.- 
tion on the 18th of March (thirtieth Congregation), the 22nd, the 23rd, the 
25th, the 26th, the 
8th, the 29th, the 30th, the 31st, the 1st of April, 
the 4th, the 5th, the 6th, the 7th, the 8th, the 12th, the 19th. 
,,-r e do not kl1o". ,vhy this instructive Inethod of writing the 
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Inost Ï1nportant of histories, that of the process of making la,ys 
for the ,vhole ,vorld, is not continued through and through. Vest- 
Inents and processions, buns or Papal briefs, are not in the same 
manner hidden behind Arabic nUlnerals. Anyone Inay, at the 
British l\Iusell111, feast his o,vn eyes on a specimen of such lumi- 
nous history. The seventh vollune of Frond is the History of the 
Council. The student ,vill find it a folio in sumptuous l\Iorocco, 
with gilt edges, and paper thicker than vellum. He ,,,,ill find it 
faultless and very full in matters, of rank, precedence, forms and 
ceremonies; each cope and fayour, each lappet, and each heave 
of the censer is ,veIl and duly noted. But as to questions re- 
specting ,,,,hat men thought, said, proposed, deprecated, or took 
delight in, the poor student may open three leaves in succession 
and find Loth sides fined ,vith Inere numerals, nalnes, and titles. 1 
One grave historical error is confessed in the corrigenda. On 
a certain occasion even the pen guiJed by the 'radiance of 
infallibility' slipped so far as to say that their Elninences the 
Cardinals ,vere to be in black stockings. The correction sho"rs 
that' black slippers' ,,,,ere the proper ,vords. 
It ,vould for a time have seelned as if the glories once foretold 
to follo,v the doglna had considerably faded from the eyes of 
the seers during the ,,,,earying lllonths of debate. N o,v, ho,v- 
ever, that the goal ,vas in sight, the vistas reopened. and if trans- 
lucent clouds rendered the distant vie,v indistinct, they greatly 
enhanced its splendour. Still there ,vas no ,veak expectation 
that the great results ,vould be instantly attained. .liS centuries 
were required to bring the Anti-Papal Inovelnent in society to 
the present pass, so ,vas it calculated that centuries ,yould be 
required to bring the counter-1l10vement to its full development. 


'It is not to be believed that an event so glorious, and one brought 
about by God with dispensations so singular, is to reluain confined 
within itself. It will be prolific of prodigious effects in every social 
sphere for the salvation of the natimf,s. God does not work by accident, 
or set in motion great means for sn1all ends. 'Ve do not hesitate to affinn 


1 E.[J" pp. 224, 226, 228. 
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that just as the subversive negations of authority which prevailed at the 
Council of Basle indicated the principles of the great politico-religious 
revolution of modern tinles, so the reparative affirnlation of all the 
prh-ileges of the See of Peter now so solenlllly nlade by the V. aticall 
Council will indicate the principles of restoration in every public and 
private sphere of Christendom. Hence in the series of the centuries tllls 
of ours will be a day blest and Inagnified as that in which, thanks to the 
Council held under Pio X ono, the Hght again dawned on an oppressed 
world wrapped up in the darkness of the Revolution' (p. 178-9). 
'Thanks then, benediction, and hynlns of praise to the Giver of nIl 
good for such a benign dispensation. . . . In the nlÍdst of the al'lllanlents 
of her enenlÎes preparing to give her battle, the Church has consolidated 
the conlmand of her supreme Captain. She has lent a lllore efficacious 
value to his orders, and to him has she nlore closely bound the Ininor 
captains and the whole arnlY of the faithful. Henceforth it can be said 
with greater truth that she is "terrible as an anllY set in array.'" 1 


The ,vriter does not overlook us non-Catholics. For us also 
the great event ,vas pregnant ,vith blessing, sho,ving us, above 
all things, 'the divine organisation of the Church,' and in it 
sho,ving us the 'remedy for the unbridled excesses of private 
judgment, the parent of that Babel confusion in ,vhicb ,ve are 
involved.' Therefore, 
, to l\Iary, sweet Lady and Queen of this kingdonl of Christ, be loving 
thanksgivings rendered, for after God to her favour do we trace the benefit 
obtained. Scarcely had we read in the Bull of Convocation that the 
Council would open it
 sittings on the day sacred to the Imnlaculate 
Conception of )Iary, before we felt a firm and inllllo,.able hope of the 
definition of pontifical infallibility. It was fitting that the Pontiff who, 
amid the applause of the Christian world, had dogmatically asserted the 
highest prerogatives of her holiness, should himself behold the highest 
prerogatives of his apostolic ministry dognl<1.tically affirmed' (p. 180). 


1 The Vulgate rendering of ' terrible as an army with banners.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 


To the Eve of the Great Session, July 18th-A Fresh Shock for the Opposition 
-Serious Trick of the Presidents and Committec-Outery of the French 
Bishops-Proposal to Quit the Council-They send in another Protest- 
What is Protestantism ?-Immediate 'Var not foreseen-Contested Canon 
adopted-The Bishops threatened-Hasty Proceedings-Final Vote on the 
Dogma-Unexpected Firmness of the :l\Iinority- Effect of the V ote- Depu- 
tation to the Pope-His incredible Prevarication-Ketteler's Scene- 
Counter Deputation of 
Ianning and benestrey - Yast Changes in the 
Decree:::; made in a l\Iomellt-Petty Condemnations-The l\Enority flies. 


IT nlight have been thought that incidents of public interest 
had no\v terlninated. On the very next day, ho,vever, 
after the close of the great discussion, occurred a collision 
,,
hich, had the Opposition been morally capable of baving 
anything, ,vouid have given it thp opportunity of saving the 
ROlnan Catholic Church from falling into the condition of a 
body ,vithout any constitution, except the 'inner light' of one 
luan. It opened their eyes, perhaps not more ,videly, but once 
nlore. It Slnote their feelings, excited a mOlnentary effort at 
action, and ended in a protest dra 'vn up by Bishop Dinkel. 
'Ve have already seen ho,v the crO\Vll ,vas put upon the 
Decree of Faith by a conclusion ,vhich the committee had not 
adopted, but ,vhich the Pope in1posed, and the officials surrep- 
titiously introduced. That conclusion linked to the action of 
God as Creator and Preserver of the world, every decree of a 
Pope as governor of the ,vorid. K o,v ,vas to come another 
ÎInposed fonnula, doing for the Decree on the Church ,vhat 
the conclusion had done for that on Faith. The conclusion 
had given to the Pope's legislative acts a place in the super- 
natural ordinances governing the ,yorld. The ne,v Canon ,vas 
to support this by making the Pope's authority the sole authority 
in the kingdoln of God Lelo,v, and therefore supren1e over all 
authority that ,vas merely of the natural kingdoln. 
One Sunday the Fathers "
ere studying sixty-hvo alnendlnents 
proposed on the second chapter of the great Decree. It seemed 
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awful ,york to decide so many points affecting the faith on a 
single Monday Inorning! But behold, in the evening COine 
in one hundred and twenty-t"ro aluendulents on the fourth 
chapter, to be voted upon on the Tuesday! 
The procedure ,vas on this 'wise. AUlendlnents suggested, 
after being in the hands of the conunittee, ,vere reported in 
print, and then IJut to the vote. The Sub-Secretary said, The 
COlllluittee oppose the amendulel1t: let those ,,
ho oppose it stand 
up. Or, The Committee accept the aluendillent: let those ,vho 
accept it stand up. So by scores at a tÎIne ,vere questions 
settled on 'which men had had no chance of reflecting. Only 
once, sars La Liúel'té du Ooncile, did the Fathers succeed in 
obtaining froin the Presidents a delay. It ,vas on the very 
occasion just mentioned, when they sho\ved that the only tilue 
penuitted to them to read over the hundred and bventy-t\vO 
anlendments to be despatched on the Tuesday, ,vould be ,,'hat 
'-,"ould be left of the l\ionda y after they had despatched no less 
than sixty-t,vo. They did obtain bventy-four hours' extension 
of the time. ' You are convoked on purpose to vote,' says the 
,vriter, ,vho, be it remembered, printed only fifty copies, for 
Cardinals alone, 'and you have not tilue to study, not even 
to read it over again' (Doc. i., p. 17'5). 
If ever an important act was passed by an asseIllbly it \vas the 
Canon which closes the third chapter of the great 'Tatican Decree. 
Quirinus hardly exaggerates its inlportance ,,
hen he speaks of 
it, if interpreted by the rules of Canon la \v, as handing 
over the bodies and souls of all lllen to one. On the 5th of 
July the Fathers had- in print before thenl a formula for this 
Canon, and three proposed ainendluents. The Bishop of Rovigo, 
as reporter for the COluIuittee, broke all rule first by saying 
that aluendluents Ko. 70 and 71 should not be voted upon, as 
thp committee had adopted No. 72, ,vith a nlodification. It 
,vonid appear that, utter as ,vas the disreO"ard here luanifested 
b 
even of the Pope's o\vn Rules as ,veIl of the rights of the pro- 
posers of the amendments and of those of the Council, this 
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,vas allo\v
cl to pa
s. But 
oon even that broken-spirited Op- 
position ,vas ronsed. It ,vas plain to SOJne that \vbat the Bishop 
read as 
o. 72 ,vas not ,vhat ,vas in print as 72. The Pre- 
sidents ,vanted to put ,,,hat had been read, but then, according 
to the Acta Sanctæ Sedis, arose Haynald and protested. Though 
the Council itself bad no right to shape the alnendlnents, tbe 
Rules required that an all1enchnents should be put before it as 
they had been shaped by the committee, and it ,vas for the 
Council to say Yea or Nay. Darboy also rose, and more fully 
entered his protest. The protest could not at the n10nlent be 
brushed aside. IIere w'as obviously a proposal differing from 
that of the committee, foisted in against all rule, and without 
notice. For once the prohibition against 
peaking to order had 
been defied. The Presidents, thro,vn into confusion, could not 
conceal the attelnpted trick; yet they durst not abandon tbe 
spurious Canon. They therefore said something about inadver- 
tence, and ,vithdre,y it for the present, to be submitted to the 
con11nittee, then to be printed and voted upon at another tinle. 
The fact was that the difference bet,veen the t,vo fonns 
inyolved the ,vhole question of jurisdiction behveen bishops 
and I
ope. One form had been ,vithdra,vn by the cOlllmittee, 
and an anlenchnent had been accepted. The Pope ,vas in- 
censed. He ordered the third Canon to be altered back to 
the form ,vhich had been objected t(), and even this ,vas greatly 
strengthened. He never submitted the alteration to the com- 
mittee, but sent it direct to the reporter to be then and there put 
to the vote instead of the Canon 'v hich stood on the printed Order 
of the Day. How great ,vas the difference in the ,vording of ,vhat 
the Fathers had bf\fore then1 in print, and 'v hat ,yas attelnpted 
to be palmed upon them, is obvious on reading the two:- 


THE CA.
ON A
 IT WAS IN PRIl'T. 


THE CAXO:N AH IT WAS READ 
D 
ÅTTE
IPTED TO BE PUT TO THE 
VOTE. 
If anyone shall say that the 
Ron1an Pontiff has only an office of 


If any shall say that the Prin1acy 
of the Roman Pontiff is only an 
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office of supervision and direction, 
and that his supreme jurisdiction 
over the universal Church is not 
plenary, but only extraordinary 
and mediate, let him be anatheIua. 


superViSion or direction, but not 
plenary and supren1e power over 
the whole Church, both in things 
pertaining to faith and morals, and 
also in those pertaining to the 
discipline and governuwnt of the 
Church dispersed through all the 
earth, or that he has only the chief 
portion but not the entire fulness 
of this supreme power, or that this 
his power is not ordinary and iln- 
nwdiate, whether over the Churches 
all and singular, or over pastors 
and believers all and singular, let 
hinl be anathenla. 


ltieditation on 'v hat 'was involved in these claims to all- 
absorbing po\ver ,vas not likely to relieve the bishops of the 
pain caused by the stealthy attenlpt upon their vote. "That 
the Presiding Cardinals and the Bishop of Rovigo had tried 
to steal froln theIn, ,vas not trash. It ,vas all that ancient 
bishops, even ,vhen acknowledging the primacy of ROlue, 
,vould have fought for ,yith at least ecclesiastical "Teapons. 
Of the Conlmittee not a man spoke his scorn, and the steady 
luajority ,vas not shaken. The ,,"orld accused it of conspiring 
against the rights and liberties of Iuankind. It n1Ïght full as 
,veIl have been accused of conspiring against the rights and 
liberties of bishops. If the official organs had often, during the 
Council, used such language as 'lying' and so forth, they \vere 
quiet no\v, ,vhile words like' lying,' 'cheating," deceiving,' etc., 
fle,y freely about, and, if Quirinus. be correct, ,vere repeatedly 
used in the meetings of the bishops of the minority. 
But if the majority ,vas not disturbed, a note rang out fronl 
the French nlinority ,vhich n1Íght ren1Ïnd anyone ,,,ho has 
lived in their country through a revolution, of the PJ'end ton 
sac-Take thy sack I-the three sudden taps ,vhich at such a 
time make tiIllid hearts in a house beat as if they had been 
hit by the druIllstick. 
'1. The hour of Providence has struck,' cries this voice, with the true 
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French ring. 'The decisive moment for saving the Church has arrived. 
2. By the additions made to the third Canon of the third chapter, the 
committee, de fide, has violated the Rules, which pertuit not the intro- 
duction of any aIllendlnent without discussion by the Council. 3. The 
addition surreptitiously made is of importance beyond calculation. It 
changes the constitution of the Church. It enacts the nlonarchyof the 
Pope pure, absolute, and indivisible. It carries the abolition of the judicial 
rights and the co-sovereignty of the bishops, and with it the affirmation 
and anticipatory definition of separate and personal infallibility. 4. Duty 
and honour pern1Ït us not to vote this Canon .without discussion, as it 
contains an immense revolution. The discussion can and may last six 
Illonths, for it affects the capital question, the very constitution of 
the sovereign power in the Church. 5. This discussion is impossible, 
because of the pressure of the season and the disposition of the majority. 
6. One thing alone, worthy and honourable, remains to be done-to 
demand the inlmediate prorogation of the Council till the nlonth of 
October, and to present a declaration, in which all the protests already 
sent in shall be enlullerated, and the last violation of the Rules shall 
be set forth, as well as the contempt shown to the dignity and liberty 
of the bishops. At the .same time, we must give notice of our intended 
departure, which can no longer be deferred. 7. By the departure, on 
such grounds, of a considerable number of bishops of all nations, the 
<Bcnnlenicity of the Council would be at an end, and all acts which it 
might subsequently adopt would be null in point of authority. 8. The 
courage and devotedness of the minority would produce an immense 
effect in the world. The Council would llleet in the Illonth of October 
in circumstances vastly more favourable. All the questions now only 
broached would be taken up again and treated with dignity and liberty. 
The Church would be saved, and the moral order of the world.' 1 


Had this energetic advice been adopted, the Roman Catholic 
Church ,vould for the tÏtne have been saved from the last 
step in a dow.nward series; but ,vhether the Jlloral order of 
the ,vorld ,vould have been the better is another question. 
It was a. favourite principle with the heralds of the new era, 
that the combat it 'would provoke ,vas altogether necessary, 
and would be profitable, because light and darkness would 
be divided, ,vhich ,vas indispen
able to an honest struggle. 
Those ,vho seek [1 111 oral order higher than could be given 
by the men who attelnpted to palm the ne'v Canon upon the 
Council, nlay "\\"'ell b
 content to have the lines dra,vn and the 


1 FJ'I{'{ZÙl'J'[j, 145; QuirÜw8, 788. 
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forces defined. The Council has given to all men an oppor- 
tunity of kno,ving, if they will, ,vhat are the nlorals of the 
Pope and his officers, and ,vhat is order in their vocabulary. 
Any who expect peace under their order may accept that 
order. All who, instead of peace, expect only repression 
alternating with convulsion, ,vill set their faces against it. 
The moral order of the world must no,v be secured either 
under the absolute dOlninion of the Pontiff, or, as it has 
been best secured before, over the remains of his preten- 
SIons. 
But the bishops of the minority ,vere not the men to give 
the Church a further chance of continuing that confusion of 
all moral order w'hich resulted frotn her old ambiguities. 
They did now as they had done before-let her take her 
,yay, and sent in a protest stating the lnain facts of the 
deception and breach of Rules.! One can almost see the 
smiles of the men in po,ver at the sight of one piece of paper 
more. 
If ever there 'was a case to justify the hasty saying ascribed 
to Burke, that Protestantism is a mere negation, it ""as that of 
the Vatican Ininority ahvays protesting and n
ver n1aintaining 
its ground. Of course, every protest has its negative side, but 
that is the side turned towards him ,,,,ho is protested against. 
It ahvays has its positive side; that is, the side of him who 
makes the protest. He asserts a right, and sets hÎ1nself to 
maintain it against an alleged invasion. He may certainly 
fail to maintain his position, and that either from want of 
ground to stand upon, or from w"ant of strength to hold it. 
In either of these cases, and in these alone, does his protest 
turn to a mere negation. Dr. 
e,vman, in a mOlnent of sound 
sense, said, '"\Yhat is the yery meaning of the ,vord "Pro- 
testantism," but that there is a call to speak out?' 2 Had Oliver 
Goldsmith taken the seat for Bristol, in the House of Commons, 


1 See Protest with signatures, floc., II., 400-403. 
2 Apologia, p. 327. 
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,vhich bclonged to Edu1und Burke, the latter "rould have found 
that he had a call to speak out, or \vottld have protested, and 
the negative result ,vould have been to Oliver, Turned out; but 
the positive one to Edmund, Seated. So, ,,-hen in a day of 
Inercy, nations, hearing fro1l1 heayen a call to speak out, pro- 
tested against the sins and follies of the Pontiff, their protest 
was indeed a Inere negation to him ,vho:;e pretensions ,vere 
rolled back; but to those ,vho Blade the protest good, it ,vas 
a positive upholding of existing right=5, a pO=5itiye recovery of 
lapsed rights, a positive deliverance froll1 great eyils, and a 
positive entrance into possession of great and heritable good. 
They prote
ted against the doctrinal authority of the Pontiff, and 
nlaintained the doctrinal authority of the BiLle. The negation 
,vas for the Pontiff, the positive results ,yere for the Bible, for 
thelnselves and for their children. They protested against the 
authority of ecclesiastical courts or Councils to fetter the press, 
the pulpit, or the private conscience. In doing 
o, they lnain- 
tained a duty imposed, and a right giv-en, by God, and they 
had not only the ground under thenl, but also strength to hold 
it. The negative result ,vas to the Inquisition and the Curia.. 
The positive result ,vas to the Press, the Pulpit, the Civil Court, 
and tbe silent tribunal of the Soul, ,vith its reinstated jury of 
accusing and excusing thoughts. They protested against in- 
dulgences, purgatory, and all tbe conlmerce of the Ina
s, and 
Inaintained the free gift of God's unpurchaseable grace, the 
sovereignty of His judgment, the finisbed and all-perfect sacrifice 
of His Son. The negn,tive result ,,-as to the Pontifical Ex- 
chequer. The positive result ,vas to the substance and fOrIn 
of Christianity all over the ,vorld, to Churches destined to gro,v 
purer and more fruitful, to nations destined to ,vax strong.. 
They protested against sensuous and idolatrous spectacle, and 
upheld scriptural ,yorship; protested against colours, scents, 
and gorgeous dress, and upheld sound teaching, borrowing all 
its glory from spiritual elenlents, none froll1 physical; they 
protested against priest].r caste, and upheld a brotherhood, a 
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royal nation of priests; they protested against progressive con- 
formity to ne\vly-invented superstitions, against the service of 
local and subordinate divinities, anJ at the saIne tilne upheld 
progressive conforn1ity to the standard of our Lord and His 
apostles. They protested against the political notion of union, 
-the subservience of all to one hUll1an head,-and upheld 
the divine ideal of oneness in one object of \yorship, one 
intercessor between God and man, one rule of faith, one way 
of salvation, one Refuge for prayer, one Deliverer for \vhom 
were all thanksgiving and all praise. They protested against 
the idea of one fold or one pen, but upheld that of one flock 
diversified in its members, various in its folds, but one in love 
to the common Lord and in likeness to the common Father. 
'Vhen Darboy and Dupanloup, on the 4th of July, gave up 
the attempt of averting the definition b.r delay, ho,v little did 
they kno,v that a couple of days later and the \vhole pro
pect 
of the Papacy would be changed. When the Pope on the 
morro,v of that day follo,ved up his victory by the additional 
blow which the surreptitious Canon dealt at the very semblance 
of liberty or rule in the Council, ho,v little did he suspect that 
the visions of restoration long floating before his fancy \,Tere to 
give place to real scenes of fresh disaster. It \vas only on tbe 
10th of June that Ollivier, in the Chalnber of Deputies, gave 
confident assurances of peace, while on the 6th of July, in the 
same Chalnber, Gramont sounded an unlnistakable bla
t of war. 
Even no,v, human foresight did not measure the rapidity with 
which events were to rush to a collision, and then to a catas- 
trophe. Napoleon III. had so often seelned bent on measuring 
himself with Prussia, and had so often dra,vn back, that it wa
 
not unreasonable to hope that, even after bellicose ,yords, he 
luight be prudent once more. 
The \veek follo,ving that day \vhich placed in hazard the 
fortune of the restorer of the Papacy and those of the Papacy 
itself, ,vas spent in the Council in voting the chapters in their 
final shape. The Canon ,vhich had been brought surreptitiously 
VOL. II. 24 
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for,vard on the fifth ,vas proùuced in the regular manner on 
the thirteenth, and after all the outcry it ,,?as pa

ed; 'the 
most pregnant article,' says Quirinus, , that had been laid before 
any Council for six hunJred years.' It 'vas no\v voted by 
rising and sitting,-,vhich is not to be ,vondereù at \vhen 
originally the Presidents had wanted it to be voted ,vithout 
being even kno\vn. 'Ve must not blame the minority for not 
now debating it. The Rules did not allow of this. It had been 
ndopted by the conullittee and D1Ust be met with a Yea or Nay. 
Ho,v 111any voted against this pregnant act is uncertain. Some 
say fifty or SL"'{ty, some ninety or a hundred. 1 In that act every 
shred and tatter of the Gallican liberties, or any other liberties, 
except that of doing the Pope's will, passed frolll tbe Papal 
officers, \VhOln, as Quirinus says, the Roman Chancery still calls 
bishops. The chapter to 'v hich this Canon was attached an- 
nulled all national rights whatever, whether Gallican, Josephine, 
or parliamentary, ,vhich might conflict with the supreme autho- 
rity. Vitelleschi (p. i02) 
ays that the Secretary of State 
appeared very uneasy as to the opinion of goverrunents on 
this fresh declaration. How \vould they receive the Pope's 
new vicars, ,vho \vould no longel- represent a national authority 
or a local interest, but would represent only the authority of 
a fo reign Pl'ince ,vith a policy of his own,-a prince to ,vhom 
these prefects ,vould o,ve an obedience sacred above and against 
all national ties and obligations? Daru had n1ade the Secretary 
of State feel that some politicians, at least, took the trouble of 
looking below the folds of priestly silk and lace, to see what 
was the actual substance of polity which all those gay and 
perplexing envelopes covered. He was no longer so confident 
of escaping but half understood. The bishops naturally would 
have similar apprehensions, but as to them, fear cast out fear. 
They had good reason to believe in the ßentleness of Liberal 


I QWl1'in'us, p. 792. The Acta Sanctæ Sed is does not think it worth while 
to count ;-' fifty or thereabouts,' 'quinquiginta circiter patribus dissentientibus' 
(vi., p. 31). 
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governments, and they had no reason to believe in the gentle- 
ness of the Pope. They trusted, says Vitelleschi, to the toler- 
ance and freedom of thought which has every'where triumphed 
in 1110dern days,-a freedom which their party never ceases to 
oppose, but ,vhich it knows how to turn to its o,vn purpose 
hetter than even the Liberals (p. 203). 'Vith the Papal 
governlnent, on the other hand, they had neither tolerance nor 
freedol11 to trust to. They knew that if they dared to provoke 
it, the stroke of Pius IX. would come down hot and heavy. The 
oath of a bishop to the Pope, which obviously aims n10re at 
feudal vassa]age than at spiritual works, had, as ,ve have already 
intimated, Inade the Elnperor Joseph II. feel that men bound 
by it ,vere not citizens in the sense of free men. ' It does 
not accord ,vith the fidelity or obedience due by a bishop, as 
a subject, to his sovereign. . . . . A bishop ,vho feels himself 
bound by that oath must become perjured.' 1 Speaking of 
attenlpts to reform the Church, he says, 'As to bishops, one 
cannot hope for any good froln them, on account of their oath.' 
1\Iany ,vriters mention ,,"'hat is clearly stated in a letter of 
Hefele, under date of the 9th of July 2 :- 
'The intention of the Pope is, in spite of the minority, to proceed at 
once to the publication of the new dogma, and forthwith to hand to every 
bishop two documents for his signature: (1) A profession of faith con- 
taining the article of infallibility; (2) A solemn declaration that the 
Council has been a free one. So you see into what a position we are 
brought, and that it does not depend on our own will whether we shall 
renlain in our places or not. He that will not sign will instantly be placed 
under censure.' 


According to Vitelleschi, this threat terrified the poor bishops 
of the Opposition. If they refused to ackno\vledge the validity 
of the Council, nothing, as he says, was before them but to 
resign their Sees. If they meant to impugn the validity of 
the Council, ROlne was not the place in ,vhich to do it, and, 
what is still more significant, they themselves 'were not the 
1nen to do it.' 


1 Le Con. 111t "Vat, et le 21f01n'ement Anti-Injaillibiliste, pp. 6-10. 
2 F}'iedl'iclt, p. 405. 
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It proved on the next day that the candidature of a 
Hohenzollcrn prince for the vacant cro,,,,n of Spain, which 
had given to France the occasion for a quarrel. had been 
,vithdra,vn. But it also appeared that Lord Lyons had to re- 
proach the Duke De Gral110nt. ,,,,ith a breach of proll1ise, ina
- 
much as the Duke had authorised him to assnre her l\Iajesty's 
government that if tll{
 ",.ithdraw"al of thp prince could only 
be procured the affair ,,'"ould be at an end. It ,,-as plain that 
the long-prophesied attack of France "-as resolved npon at last. 
What ,vith the in1patience of the 111ajority for the fruits of their 
victory and the disgust and discouragen1ent of the n1inority, 
the sufferings fron1 the heat and the solicitude occasioned by 
approaching "'"ar, the assembly had ceased to be, in any serious 
sense of the ,,,,ord, deliberative. Alnendments literally by the 
score ""ere no,y produced and disposed of ,vith a haste which 
was in shocking contrast ,vith the gravity of the subjects. La 
Liberté dn Cùncile says that on the all-ilnportant chapters on 
faith there were proposed t,vo hundred and eighty-one alnend- 
ments. The Father
 ,"'ere called on to vote theln by standing 
and sitting, and this "-as done in such haste that they had not 
even time to re-read theln. The Under-Secretary did not read 
them out. He cried, 'Nulnber ten, number fifty, or number 
seventy-seven,' as the case might be, 'the cOlnlnittee rejects: those 
who are in favour of its rejection stand up.' The solid Inajority 
stood up, and all ,vas over. So in another casp he cried out, 
, Number five or fifteen,' adding' The comn1Ïttee accepts: those 
who are in favour of accepting stand up;' and the sallIe result. 
, I do not vote,' said one bishop, 'because not only an1 I unable 
to form a conviction, but I an1 unable eyen to forlll a clear idea 
of what is the point' (Docunwnta, i., 174). And each luinutest 
point 'was to be irreforlnably fixed! 'Ve had, says this "'Titer, 
four hundred quarto pages on the snbject of infallibility, 
including notes, remarks, and all, ,vhile only a fe,,," days were 
allowed to study it. So when the Draft Decrees on Faith were 
for the second time brought out new cast, ,vith a rrealuble, four 
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chapters, and eighteen canons, twenty-four hours ,vere allo,,
ed 
to prepare to discuss them; and the preparation must be in 
Latin. T\venty-four hours for an accountable creature of God 
to prepare hiInself to say \vhether he would take a side for or 
against laying upon himself the obligation to pronounce eighteen 
curses more against his fello,v creatures! 
The hope had been flattered an along that no anathema ,vould 
be attached to the dognla of infallibility. But at the very last 
Bishop Gasser, of Brixen, one of the keen Curialists, produced 
the fonnula enriched with an anathelna against anyone who 
should presulne to contradict it. Quirinus says that Gasser 
was un,villing to be left behind by l\Ianning, Deschamps, 
Dreux-Brézé, and the Spaniards. Finally the ,vhole ,vas sub- 
mitted to the solelnn decision on that very day on ,vbich the 
French Chamber, that had so long voted lnoney for the forces 
to support tbe Papacy in Ron1e, voted five hundred and fifteen 
n1Ïllions of fraIJcs to break up united Germany once Inore. 
On the nlorning of July 13th the hour bad COlne. Up to 
the last it had been asserted that no bishops but hvo or three 
would :5ay 1Von placet. Every fornI of assurance bad been 
spoken and printed that this ,voulJ prove to Le the case. The 
Virgin, the Saints, ay, and even the Holy Spirit, bad been over 
and over again pledged to procure thi;:, result. At last, Ketteler 
and Landriot of Rheims lnade a clever attempt to bring it 
about b)? proposing to the Opposition, ,vith which they had 
seemed to be at one, that they should all vote Placetjuæta modun1. 
(content on certain conditions ).1 This ,vould have enabled the 
Court to say that there 'ver0 no votes of' non-content.' The Arch- 
bishop of 
Iilan said, , The only befitting course for us ,,,ho are 
convinced of the falsehood of the doctrine is to say, No.' 2 The 
Pope, it is said, told Darboy that not above ten ,vould vote 
.1""on placet. 3 Certain it is that bets ,vould have been freely taken 
in ROlue the night before that not a dozen ,yould do so. The 
devout ,vere confident because the Virgin ,yould order it other- 
I QllÏ7'inlls, p. 771. 2 Ibid" p, 772. 3 Ibid., p. 773. 
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,vise, and thp ,vorldly ,vere confident because they thought the 
bishops ,vould not be unlllindful of their o\vn interests. 
The Hall once lllore received its aged senators. Eighteen 
centuries called to thelli to rel11elllber ,vhat a Church Christ had 
set up; how pure in principle, how free in regulations, how 
plain in forIlls, ho,v sÏ111ple in organisation, ho,v far from pomp 
or dreaIlls of domination, from cursing, or frolll use of physical 
force; ho,v little of a body, ho,v luuch of a spirit, ,vas that 
real Church. It 'va
 a leaven Inoving by the force of an Ï11\vard 
and self-propagating life to leaven the ,vhole IUlnp, in ,vhich 
for itself it only asked to lie hidden, and by its innate force to 
deterluine the quality of the meal, not stooping to design a 
IlI0uid for the shape of the loaves, on a lllodel as irreforIllable 
as the patterns of a Hindu artisan. 1\1any bishops had said that 
they had found thelllseives called together to gratify one self- 
asserting man of ordinary gifts, and less than ordinary acquire- 
nIents, by giving hinl a diploma as the titular Lord of the ,vorld, 
,vhich ,vould have no practical effect except that of making hinI 
dictator of the Church, and bringing thenl and their people into 
collision ,vith everything bright and noble, ,vhich he, in his 
infatuation, 
ad set hilllself to put do,yn. l\Iany of theIn, at 
considerable risk to their o,vn interests, ,vere deternlined to 
rl-'gister their solenIn No! In spite of all hopes previously 
entertained, the feeling that the lninority ,vere resolved had 
spread al110ng the lllajority. Quirinus tells ho\v DeschanIps, \vho 
had drafted a set of supererogatory anathelllas, and had only 
withdrawn them in face of seriou
 threats froll1 1\1aret, and ,vho 
was therefore kno\vn as having sought to place every luan of the 
lninority in the dilelulna bet,veen giving an instant affinnative 
vote, or being imulediately outside the Church by anathellla, 
no,v approached the leaders of the Opposition. "Yith bumble 
gestures and ,vhining voice,' he entreated thenl to do as 
Ketteler and Landriot, professedly belonging to theIll, had pro- 
þosed, namely, to vote 'Content on certain conditions,' and 
said that reallJ. there ,vas a disposition on the part of tbe 
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authorities to insert qualifications. 'The trick ,vas too bare- 
faced to succeed.' Darboy called the attention of thp three 
Cardinals to this attempt to divide the Opposition at the last, 
and the bishops said to the ne'v Prilllate of Belgiuln, on ,vhose 
head the gifted already sa,v the mitre kindling into the flame- 
colour of a hat, , It is unexampled Ï1npudence.' 'Ve shall find 
hereafter, in the Acta Sanctæ Sedis, ,vhat ,vould appear to be an 
allusion to this scene. 
The voting then began. It appeared that there were six 
hundred and one bishops present, sho,ving that many of those 
who ,vere in the city had stayed a,vay. Antonelli ,yas not 
there. Of course all the men belonging to Rome and the 
patrimony of St. Peter ,vere for the Pope. So ,vere nearly 
all those of the Neapolitan States, and the overw'helming ma- 
jority froln the other portions of Italy; Spain, South Alnerica, 
and the Inissionary bishops, might be said to be as one man. 
But to the surprise of everyone, several of the Orientals, 
under the Propaganda as they "
ere, and terrorised as they 
had been, had the heart to say No. Even poor old Audu, 
Patriarch of Chaldea, dared to say .1.'.....011, placet, knowing, from 
his experience by night in the Vatican, to ,vhat he might be 
exposed. Of course Ballerini and Valerga, and other ROlnans, 
whose Orientalisln ,vent no deeper than their vestments, ,vere 
Roman still. 'Vhen the important preliminary votes had been 
taken by rising and sitting, the Sub-Secretary ascended the pulpit. 
He called out name after name, each one replying by the ,vords, 
Placet, ])ron placet, or Placet juxta Htodun
; that is, Content, 
Not Content, or Conditionally Content. The vast majority said 
Placet; but the stateliest of Cardinals, Prince Sch"arzenberg, 
said No. l\Iilan said No , . Paris No. l\lunich No. Vi enn a 
" ,
 , 
No; Gran, the Primatial See of Hungary, No; Lyons, the 
PrÎInatial See of France, No. In all, no less than eighty-eight 
living ,,'itnesses that day lifted up their testÎ1nony, and sent it 
on to all after-tilne, that, so far as they kne,v, the doctrine of 
Papal infallibility had not been, and ,vas not then, the faith 
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of the Churches ,vhich they represented. Nearly all these did 
represent Churc.hes, nlany of theln the oldest, the Inost educated, 
anù the most nUlnerous in the Papal ,vorld. l\Iaret, ,vho ,vas a 
bishop in parrtibus, being anlong the nlinority, ,vas like a bird in 
the ,vrong flock. 
Strange to say, no less than seven Cardinals then present in 
ROll1e abstained fronl voting. The abstentions altogether num- 
bered eighty. Poor Caròinal Guidi, ,vho had been sadly be- 
laboured for his fault, had been forbidden to receive visitors, 
and had been 111ade lniserable by all the arts ,vhich priests can 
practise, and to ,vhich priests are exposed, no\v voted Juæta 
'frtodurn; that is, conditionally content. The nUlnber ,vho did 
the same ,vere sixty-t,,"o. A false inlpression ,vas spread anlong 
the Liberal Catholics, tbat these \vere all adverse to the defini- 
tion. Not so. Sonle of them did not think the fonnula now 
before theln strong enough, and had notable additions to pro- 
pose. The Content:; ,vere, 451; the :Non-contents, 88; and the 
Conditional Contents, 62. 1 The Acta of the Council contain 
not a syl1able of this sitting, any nlore than of all the others of 
the General Congregations. 
The effect of this vote in ROlne ,vas inllnense. No class of 
men had counted upon it. Even ardent supporters of the 
minority had sho,vn a ,vant of any confidence tbat they ,vould 
stand fast up to this point. The impression got abroad, for the 
moment, that not even Pius IX., little delicate as he ,vas, 
,,"ould ac.cept an apotheosis, as it was called, ,vhich had been 
publicly discredited by nearly all the bishops of great Sees, 
,vho were in any sense independent of the Bishop of Rome. 
'According to general belief, especially in Rome,' says Vitel- 
leschi (p. 206), 'the Church never creates a dogma new in 
itself; but in defining a dogma, simply attests some belief ,vhich 
has been ahvays and universally professed.' The Romans saw 
that both the 'al,vays' and the 'universally' ,vere for ever 
disproved by the vote. They kne,v ho,v speedily black could 
1 Cit'iltá, VII., xi., 3û2. Acta Sanctæ Sedis bas tbe same numbers. 
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be made ,vhite, but they did not see ho\v the device coulù this 
time succeed. There ,vas the vote, saying ,vhat had been 
the belief of the bishops up to that hour. But probably the 
Romans soon corrected their first impression, by their habitual 
estimate of Pius IX. They never accuse hinl of pride, although 
they always accuse hÏIn of vanity and vainglory. A case in 
,,,hich the COllllnon voice so sbarply draw.s the distinction is 
exceedingly rare in public life. He is not above accepting 
anything that is agreeable. Quirinus ,vill have it that he still 
declared that the vote of the Opposition ,,,ould be reversed, and 
that these misguided men ,vould be so enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, that they ,vould publicly vote for the right. 
From 
lunich a telegralll 'vas sent to Hefele bearing 11l3ny 
nanIes, among thenl that of Reithlnayer, announcing universal 
'joyful sensation' at the vote, and calling for 'iullnovable per- 
severance,' other,vise 'incalculable lnischief.' 1 
X othing further no,v reluaineù but the great solenlnity for 
promulging the Decree, and gathering the fruits of nearly 
eight months' toil. Only five days' delay 'was taken,-days of 
intense excitelnent, and of incidents striking at the tÎlne, and 
inIportant for all tÏ1ne. The nlÎnority sa,v ho,v their hopes that 
tbe Pope "\"vould recoil before a vote so solenln as that recorded 
had been vain. The ,var-hor:;o ,vas prancing outside the door 
of the Council, and the fighting :5ons of Luyola could already 
tell ,vhat tidings he would bring. Louis 
 apoleon might have 
doubts, but the Fathers of the Ciriltâ had none. ' Everything 
is ahvays directed and turned by Providence for the good and 
the triulllph of the Church' (VII., xi., 379). The crisis, they 
kne,v, ,vould give the Vicar of God an opportunity of inter- 
yening, ,vith his ne,vly certified authority and infallibility, as 
nlediator. This office once accepted, ,vould easily be turned to 
that of suprelne judge. So would his ne,v reign be grandly 
connllenced. The llIonde, of Paris, said to be the organ of the 
:x uucio, already called the ,val' a religious ,val' against Pro- 
1 

/'ied}'iclt, 406. 
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testantislll. France had been assured in every form that she 
had only to attack Prussia, and all the Catholics of Southern 
Gernlany ,vould join her. 'Yithout the lni
calcu]ation at the 
Tuileries caused by these statelnents, it is not probable that the 
French ,vould have been hurled into the ditch of 
edan. Both 
the precepts and the prophecies of the reconstructionists failed. 
The cry, 'The Church,' raised by the Bavarian prie
ts, ,vas not 
so strong a
 that of 'The Fatherland,' raised by the patriots. 
This fact ,vas still unkno,yn at the V ati
'"tn. Though the in- 
flation lnanifest before the Council ,vas somew.hat reduced, too 
lnuch remained. Hopes of a prosperous war and a good result 
,vere not unreasona hIe, and after victories ,vho would think of 
the handful of bishops "pho had been silnple enough to vote 
Non-content? 
The prospect ,vas not so bright to the Lishop
. They had 
not been ahvays cooped up ,vithin th0 ,vall:; of Rome. Hints 
of ho\v thoughts ,vere turning reached them frOln home. They 
knew that men of study and of ,visdolll ,yere either hostile 
to the ne,v Constitution, or painfully solicitous. Some of the 
bishops had deep personal convictions, ,vhich experience during 
the Council had intensified; convictions that the ,vhole pro- 
ceeding ,vas neither more nor less tban tbe adoption of a fh.lse 
doctrine to sanction a fatal policy, and that thp error ,vas so 
fundalnental as to involve the acceptance of a purely human 
fountain of doctrine for all tilne to come. They met and 
debated ,vhether they should vote in the open session. Only 
t,venty, according to Archbishop Scherr, ,yere in favour of this 
course, and these did not insist on their o,vn vie,ys, lest they 
should divide the eighty-eight. 
On the evening of the 15th of July, about eight o'clock, a 
deputation entere
 the Vatican, cOlnposed of the Prill1ates of 
France and Hungary, ,vith the Archbishops of Paris and 

iunich, and the Bishops of :r.iainz and Dijon. They had to 
,,"ait an hour,-a time doubtless filled up ,,,,itb nledit.:.ltions more 
eccle
iastical than those ,vhich SOlnetÏ1nes occupy the mOluents 
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lo-,t in the ante-room
 of the Vatican; roolns full of traditional 
tales of the pOlnps and vanities of this ,vicked w.orld, and the 
sinful lust.s of the flesh; such tales as good men, ,vho had been 
forced to hear theIn, ,,
ould not easily be. forced to repeat. 1 
Thev "
ere admitted about nine o'clock. Thev caIne frOln 
w w 
the minority to urge that the Pope should ,vithdra,v the addi- 
tions Inade to the third canon of the third chapter, that canon 
the attempt to snatch an unconscious vote upon ,vhich had 
caused so profound an ÏInpression. They also ,vished the ad- 
dition of a lin1Ïting clause to the definition of infallibility in 
the fourth chapter. Quirinus seelns afraid to report the ans\ver 
given by the Pope, and that for a reason ,vhich ,ve suspect has 
often prevented English correspondents writing in Italy from 
telling true tales. They knO\V that ,ve judge of Popes and 
Cardinals by sonle such standard as that of our o\"n public 
men, and that therefore to us the true tale ,vould look like an 
invention. In the present case the ans,ver ,vas, 'I shall do all I 
c..'ìn, nlY dear sons; but I have not yet read the proposed Decree, 
and I do not kno,,
 w.hat it contains.' 2 His Holiness requested 


I \\Tfien. in 1860, writing Italy in TJ"allsitioll, I read, on the recommendation 
of an Italian gentleman, a book by a well-known writer professing to describe 
the interior life of the Yatican: but found it too low to allow me even to allude 
to it, much less to quote it. "Phat was my surprise w hen, a year or so later, 
appeared the work of Liverani. to find this very book-which even now I do 
not care to name-cited with that of About and of others, as a work the sub- 
stantial accuracy of which the learned Domestic Prelate and Protonotary of 
the Holy 
ee could not deny. 
2 Qui1'inus. p. 801. This astounding assertion does not rest upon the sole 
authority of Quirinus. Friedrich, in reporting the sayings of the Archbishop 
of Munich to the Faculty of Theology in that city on his return, gives the same 
assertion as rcpeated by his Grace. It had been a favourite theory with official 
writers that Quirinus was Friedrich. but as the latter left Rome in :\Iay, and 
Quirinus continued to write to the last, that theory had dropped out of sight. 
It is a curious coincidence in the present case that nearly all the incidents of 
this inten-iew lnentioned by Quirinus writing in Rome on the 19th of July, were 
repeated by Archbishop 8cherr in Munich to the Faculty two days later. The 
substantial agreement of the two accounts is quite as great as that in several 
other cases which have induced men like Hergenröther to argue that Friedrich 
and Quirinu:; were one. The agreement is such as would be found between two 
practi
ed writen hearing an account from the same eyewitness, or from two 
or three eyewitnes::,cs, and immediately writing down what they had heard. 
Fl'iedl'iclt, p. 408 ff. 
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to bave the petition in \vriting. The spokeslllan, Darboy, re- 
plied, ,vith French tact, that he ,vould have it sent to his 
Holiness, and ,vould take the liberty of for\varding at the same 
time the propo
ed Decree, ,vhich the Conullission and the Pre- 
siding Cardinals had olnitted to lay before his Holiness, though 
it ,vanted only t,vo Jays of the public session, and thus had 
exposed hilll to the danger of prolllulging a Decree of which 
he ,vas ignorant. Darboy not only did this, but also took care 
that others should kno\v \vhat the Pope had actually said. He 
,vrote to the COlnn1Ïttee on Faith, strongly censuring thelll for 
their neglect in not laying the proposed Decrees before the 
Pontiff ! 
'Ve have before spoken of tokens of indifference to religious 
convictions, but if previous ones ,vere JllOnstrous this one ,vas 
inconceivable. The excuse ,vhich the Pope selected shows 
that the luan could have had no idea ,,,hatever of the effect 
that it would have upon all to ,vhoJn sublllission in matters 
of religion llleans conviction, and conviction llleans searching 
'v hether these things are so, and examina tion llleans a sense 
of accountability to God and man. 
It is curious to observe ho\v all the Liberal Catholic ,vriters 
,vho had C01l1e to Ronle began by speaking of the Pope with 
the deference usual on this side of the Alps, but finally slipped 
into the habit of calling hinI 'Pius.' They evidently often 
hall difficulty between their sense of the conventional respect 
due to a per
onage ,vhon1 so luany own as their head, and 
their feelings as honest lllen. The latter ,vould have often 
prolnpted thenI to speak of Pius IX. as Italians do, and not 
as Englishmen or Gerlllans are ,vont to do. l 


1 An instance of the effect of perfect know ledge of Rome by personal residence, 
on the style of expression and description, may be seen in 311'. T. A. Trollope's 
interesting book. flw Papal Conclaces, as compared with the unreal and con- 
ventional forms kept up by Englishmen who know neither the language nor 
the spirit of the people. Some of the latter, ever since the days of the Il'acts 
1m' tlte Tillll'S, provoke smiles, and have gradua1Jy been acquiring for our country 
a reputation very unlike the old reputation of England fur strong common sense, 
love úf reality, and contempt for shows anù fables. 
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'Pius,' continues Quirinus, added that if they ,vould in- 
crease their eight.y -eight votes to a hundred he ,vould see ,vhat 
could be done. Only" those ,vho kno,,' the opinions entertained 
by that ,vriter of the Pope's personal ignorance, and of his 
habit of speaking as if he knew everything, can appreciate 
the statement that his Holiness concluded by assuring the 
deputation that it ,yas notorious that the ,,-hole Church had 
always taught the unconditional infallibility of the Popes. 
Bishop Ketteler now thre,v himself on his knees before the 
Pontiff. For SOlne titne he remained in that position, entreating 
his sovereign to Inake sonle concession, and thus to restore 
peace and unity to the Church and to the Episcopate. This 
,vas the very scene to please one like Pius IX. And so the 
deputation left hhn with some hopes of concession,-' full of 
the best hopes,' said the Archbishop of l\Iunich. 1 
Two men speedily sought to undo any impression that might 
have been roade. l\lanya Rotunn Catholic has, in imagination, 
hovered over that scene, returning again and again to watch 
the figures of the agents of the Conunittee on Faith as they 
glided into the presence-chamber. Such Catholics in their 
imaginings have sco,vled at, ay, have cursed Senestrey the 
pupil of the Jesuit College Ge'nnanicllrn, and l\Iannil1g the 
pupil of Oxford, as the instrlunents of the Jesuits going at 
this mOlnent to harden the heart of the Pontiff, ,,
hich son1
 
hoped had begun to relent. It is said that this renlarkable 
pair urged that all ,vas no'v ripe, that the luajority ,vere 
enthusiastic, and that llloreover if the Pontiff Inade con- 
cessions he ,yould be dishonoured in history as a second 
Honorius. 2 This' frightened the Pope,' said Archbishop ,r on 
Scherr. 
The hopes brought back by the deputation to the lninority 
were speedily dispelled. In the course of the morning Cardinal 


I PriedJ'ich, p. 409. 
2 QuirinllS, p. 803 ; also the words of Archbishop Scherr, as quoted in Tag{'òuch., 
p. 409. 
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Rauscher \vaited on his Holiness to thank him in the name 
.of the lninority for the gracious reception of their deputation. 
The shre\vd Austrian pointed out to his royal master the effects 
,vhich ,vould flo\v from the definition as framed by the nlajority. 
'It is too late,' said the Pope; 'the formula is already dis- 
tributed to the bishops and has been discussed. Besides, the 
public session is convened. It is no\v impossible to yield to the 
,vishes of the minority.' 1 On Friday night the Pope said that 
he had not seen the formula; on Saturday morning the Pope 
said that the formula \vas already distributed and discussed. 
And this fornlula ,vas 
unchangeably to deterJlline the fountain 
of doctrine, of lllinisterial authority, and of an po\ver in a 
so-called Church. Friedrich, on \vriting do'wn these \vords froln 
the lips of his Archbishop, adds in a parenthesis, ' One is ready 
to go crazed at the lneasureless frivolity \vitb \ybich the holiest 
questions are handled in ROlne.' 
That sallIe lllorning a Congregation was held to consider the 
suggestions lnade by those ,vho bad given conditional votes. 
Two Spaniards, according to Quirinus (p. 804), had made t\VO 
propositions tending to complete the repudiation of the collec- 
tive autbority of the universal Church by the Bishop of Rome. 
The propo::,ed Decree, as it stood, lin1ited his definitions to 
'n1atters \vhich the Holy See had held from ancient times in 
C01l1ll10n \yith other Churches.' 2 
This language, ho\vever vaguely, did recognise both antiquity 
and catholicity. The worthy Spaniard doubtless felt that the 
Vicar of God ought not to be limited by any such things; that 
he should be left free to define what he felt called to define. 
If the Holy Spirit had revealed tradition to him, ho\v vain had 
been all the talk in past ages òf bearing witness to the ancient, 
and, indeed, to the original, tradition! And if his power in all 


1 Related by Archbishop Scherr to the Theological Faculty at Munich. 
F/'ied1,ic!i, pp. 409. 410. 
2 Qui1'iltus, p. 80.1. See the Draft in .Doe. ad lllus., ii., pp. 317, 318,-' Quod 
antiquitus Apostolica Scdes et Romana cum cæteris tenet perseveranter ec- 
.clesia. " 
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Churches ,vas ordinary and immediate, surely he ,yas entitled 
to speak for them all! The committee had been of the saIne mind, 
and had adopted the proposal of the Spaniard that the above- 
quoted clause sholùd be struck out. The Sub-Secretary cried, 
· The anlenclment proposed to 76 is accepted by the comnlittee : 
those ,vho are in favour of accepting it, stand up.' Nearly all 
stood up. Ten or bvelve stood up against it, and away ,vent 
tbe antiquity and catholicity as expeditiously as any Cardinal 
could desire. l 
The inner lights of the Pontiff ,vere thus freed from any 
restraint arising out of ancient vie,vs, and the local creed of 
Rome was freed from any restraint arising out of a COlnmon 
Christianity as behveen tbat city and other Churches. It 
required a Senate of Humanity, a divine representation of the 
human species, to deal so prolllptlyand 50 easily with matters 
so portentous. 
No,v, ho,vever, came to pass a nlarvel, if anything could 
be nlarvellous there and then. The venerable Inen seated all 
around had spent their long lives in hearing and telling of one 
thing-the glory, the authority, the divinity of the Cburch, 
and the over,vhelming conclusiveness of her consent. They 
were in possession of the truth; they 'v ere in a state of grace; 
they 'vere in a position to teach and lead the ,vorld simply 
by follo,ving the voice of tbe Church. All ,vho did not bear 
the Church ,vere, according to them, lost. All ,vho did not 
accept the teaching formed by tbe a '3 sent of the Church, had 
God for their judge. Even ,vhen, in preparing the ,yay for 
the change of base ,vhich they bad foreseen before leaving 
bOllle, :;onle of theln had appeared to thro,v tradition altogether 
overboard, it ,vas only in order to substitute for it the general 
consent uf the Church. Indeed, sound doctrine, perfect tradition, 
and trust,vorthy history could not, they thought, be conceived 
of as having a higher expression than the general consent of the 
Church. 'Vhich of us ,yould have dared to tell devout Roman 


1 Acta Sanctæ Sedls, p. 33. 
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Catholics that their o,vn bishops, w'hen once in ROlne under 
the terror of the Pontiff and the Jesuits, would disavo\v the con- 
sent of the Catholic Church, and say that ,vithout it the ,vord 
of a single nlan ,vas quite as good? They lnay no,y attelnpt to 
explain the ,yords 'not by consent of the Church,' as lueaning 
something small; or even to say that Popes ever and ahvays 
fornlally disclailned the necessity of her consent. The world 
must leave thenl to do so; but they kno,v, as ,veIl as ,ve do, that 
had ,ve 
aid that their bishops ,yould of a sudden put ,vords 
like these into the creed, they ,vould have called us calull1l1iators. 
Yet ,vhat came to pass? 
That caIne to pass \vhich had often been hinted as neceS'iary 
by the zealots during the Council, but had al \vays been looked 
upon as iUIPossible by 1l10st lllen of the n1Ïnority, although a fe\v 
had openly said that in such a Council nothing ,vas impossible. 
Another Spaniard, ,,,hen he gave his conditional vote, had pro- 
posed that the ,yords of the Decree ,vhich said, 'The definitions 
of the ROlnan Pontiff are of themselves irreformable,' should be 
amended 80 as to read, 'The definitions of the ROlnan Pontiff 
are of tbelllSelyes, and not by consent of the Church, irreforlnable.' 
Vitelleschi says that no information 'vas given as to the autbority 
at ,vhose suggestion these nletamorphic ,vords were approved by 
the comnlittee, but approved by tbe conllnittee they ,vere. So, 
without any opportunity of debate, the Under Secretary cried, 
'The alnendnlent under nunlber 152, having been Inodified, is 
accepted by the cOlllmittee;' and reading it, he added, 'Let 
those ,,
ho are in favour of accepting it stand up.' The great 
majority stood up. ' Let those ,vho are against accepting it stand 
up.' 'About thirty' stood up.! Thus were those ancient Illen called 
upon in their episcopal robes to extinguish the light of that 
lalnp to ,vhich they had ministered oil all the days of their lives. 
They obeyed like soldiers, and the old, old light of a catholic 
consent ,vas quenched for ever. 
Iany of the eighty-eight ,yere 


) The Acta Sanctæ &:dis does not even profess to count exacUy,-' about thirty 
(tJ'i[linta ciJ'cite-r). 
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absent, and kne,v not of this ne,v, .s\vift, and cro\vning victory of 
the guild over the hierarchy. 
Done in a lllolnent! the Romish bishops had effaced from their 
la\v, and from their rule of faith, the consent of the Catholic 
Church! Talk of revolutions, of hasty parliamentary votes, of 
the sudden ilnpulse of a mob; but ,vhere in history is there an 
instance of breaking with a long and loud resounding past, in 
such baste, and so irrevocably; irrevocably, not by the ordinary 
la\v which entails the consequence
 of an act upon the future, 
but irrevocably by the fOrIn and intent of the action itself? We 
kno,v, alas! ,vhat these bishops are 
'"tpable of representing ; 
but it is for the unborn to judge the men ,vho did that act and 
then faced round, saying t.hat they changed nothing. And these 
men are to teach the human species the art of conserving all 
that they bave 'inherited and proved'! The Church of the 
Popes had long ceased, in the eye of Protestants, to have a 
claÏ1n to catholicity. Now, ho,vever, in the eye of Liberal 
Catholics, she explicitly rejected catholicity by statutory and 
irreforulable la,v. They sa,y her contract herself to the sect of 
one man and bis retainers, to a religion made up of faith in one 
man, his inner light, and bis faits accompli
. "r e by no means 
intend to say that the design of the bishops ,vas to reject 
catholicity. 'Ve say that Liberal Catholics felt that they did 
it by repudiating the universal Church, and putting one lnan 
in the place that had been assigned by all their o,yn antecedents 
to that universal Church. The repudi
tion is express and cOln- 
plete, and all attelnpts to explain it a\yay only exhibit the lllen 
and their lllethods, ,vithout ,veakening the facts. What they have 
written, they have written. That day they drove a nail, and 
clenched it, ,vhich time itself can never dra,v. ' Not by consent 
of the Church' is no,v read on the Initre of the high priest. 
Thi!i\ act is the HIOst cOIllplete reve
'sal of a policy-and not of 
a mere policy, but of the pervasive principle of an ancient and 
widely established polity-to ,vhich the constitutional struggles 
of our day have given birth. 
V6L. II. :!3 
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The slo\v but irresistible operation of principles had at last 
worked out its ultilnate issue. Liberal Catholics ,vere the first 
to see that the religion of the Pope had no\y really ceased to 
be Catholic, or even national, or indeed lnunicipal,-that it had 
in fact becolnc only palatial. They at once nanled it the religion 
of the Vatican. They did not so soon admit that the })rinciple 
of one city church-not the mother, and not a 11lodel-being 
the mistress of all others, and practically the fountain of their 
faith, contained in itself the germ of all that had no,v come to 
fruit. That principle destroyed the divine doctrine of private 
judgment. It destroyed the divine ordinance of diversity for 
finite and erring creatures. It destroyed the divine authority 
of the Bible, in spite of all veils and fences to the contrary. It 
substituted an earthly for a heavenly centre of unity; a pyramid 
for the sun. It disfranchised so many as to pave the ,yay for 
the disfranchisement of all. It exalted a few on grounds so futile 
as to prepare the way for exalting one on grounds of equal 
fu tili ty . 
The sitting ,vhich began ,vith deeds so very solelnn, ended in 
another ,yay. For once the })oor Pope had been exposed to the 
plague of paluphlets in the Holy City. It is pathetic to read 
the wailing over the destiny that subjected so holy a being to 
this in addition to his other' martyrdoms,' , Calvaries,' , cruci- 
fixions,' and such like words, to win a tear. l\lany of the 
vexatious writings were in Latin. Thus if they had the ad- 
ditional bitterness of being the work often of bishops, ahvays 
of priests, they still had the veil of a dead language. Not a 
few., however, had been ,vritten in living tongues. T\vo of the 
latter, which cut dreadfully ùeep, were in French- TJTltat is 
going on in the Council? and The Last Hour of the Council. We 
are no\v to see how these are dealt with. It is announced by 
the First President that a certain protest ,viII be distributed. 
So papers are banded round. During this process the U nder- 
Secretary calls out, Let the Fathers take notice that the sitting 
is not over! Then froln the pulpit, in the nanle of the Presi- 
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dents, be reads a protest against false reports in general, anti 
the t\VO pan1phlets in particular. They were stinking calumnies 
and shalneful lies-putidissÙnæ cabt1nniæ. . . p'Pobosa lnendaci{[. 
The Italians and Spaniards, who could not have read them, cried, 
, "r e condelnn theln.' The minority cried, ''\V e do not condemn 
them.' The President called upon those who did condemn theJn 
to stand up. SaInbin says that so fe\v remained seated that, 
to avoid exposing them to humiliation, the contrary 'vas not 
put. Alnong these men Friedrich names Rauscher and Scb\var- 
zenberg. T\vo copies of the condemnation bad been handed to 
everyone of the bishops. The President now read a request 
that each would return one of them signed with his own name. 
This trap, ho\vever, \yas not successful. Haynald said that if 
the Presidents ,vould translate La De1'niè'J'e He1l1'e into Latin, 
he and the rest of the Hungarians would be able to see if it 
,vas as bad a
 tbeir Elninences had said it was. l The Acta 
Sanctæ Sedis Inake no lnention of any demur, but notes that 
11lany prelates said, "Villingly, with all my heart, yes, even to 
blood r' But \vhy giving bad names to two paInphleteers 
should call forth such heroic resolutions is not obvious. Thus 
did an {Ecumenical Council spend its last legislative lnoment 
in recording a condemnation of t,vo pamphlets which obviously 
the bulk of those ,vho gave sentence could not have read. 
The presentation to evel'Y man personally of the t\VO papers, 
and the call to sign, conling from the chair, ,vas a sYlnptom 
not calculated to dissipate certain fears that had got abroad 
among the lninority. It was report,ed that if they dared to 
give an adverse vote in the public session, two papers ,vould 
be iInmediately presented to theIn, the one being a subscrip- 
tion to the doglna, the other being the resignation of their 
sees. If they did not sign the first, they must sign the second. 
They kne\v that in case they refused to sign both, they were 
within the walls of Rome. And suppose a bishop to have signed 
his resignation and then to find hinlself in the hands of the Papal 
1 QuÜ'inU8, pp. 806-7. 
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police! And 11len liable eyen to the suspicion of such Inenaces 
"
ere free' judges and legislators! ' 
So ended the last of the General Congregations, being the 
eighty-sixth since the beginning. It ,vill be eyer Inemorable,- 
a monument of despatch and versatility. It renounced, as lights 
in doctrine, antiquity, catlholicity, and the consent of the Church, 
and it denounced t\yo French lxunphlets, and gave to Ce Qui 
se Passe au Concile and La De'rniè1
e IIeu1
e du Concile an im- 
mortality in the forlllal Acts of that as
elnbly denied to all the 
l)etitions, suggestions, deliberations, and votes of the ,vhole 
hierarchy of the ROll1an Catholic Church in their fourscore and 
six anxious and pregnant sittings in General Congregation. 
For ,vhile the protest against these palnphlets, of ,,
hich the 
,vording is n3111ed by 'Titelleschi as a salnple of the violent 
language comlnon in tbe ROluan bwr.eauæ at the tÏIne, is actually 
printed an10ng the Acts of the Council, those Acts contain not 
a ,vord of the yotes, proposals, or discussions of the General 
Congregations; not a hint of all the protests put in by the 
lninority, not a hint of the voting in the great Congregation on 
July 13th, or, in fact, of anything that could giye a kno,vledge 
of the processes, or of any other results than the lists of COln- 
Jnittees and the formulated Decrees. By processes "
e do not 
Jnean the cerelnonial ones, for they are briefl
r described, but 
the legislative and deliberative ones, \vhich are entirely olnitted. 
The Bulls of the Pope and th
 Decrees of the Presidents as to 
})rocedure are printed; but no action of the Li
hops. 'Yhen 
,vhat has passed through the hands of the bishops beco1l1es a 
Papal constitution, it of course appears. As to the historians, 
they indeed do give the yoting 011 July 13th; but ,ve believe that 
not one of those \vho 'v rote by or under authority, gives one of 
the documents of the protesting bishops, frOln the beginning of 
the Council to the end, or any indication of 'where they may 
be found. 'Titelleschi tells ho,v, on this saIne day, Cardinal 
Rauscher hin1self made a last desperate effort to ilnpress the 
imn10vable Pope, and ,vas received with scant courtefo'Y. 
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That Saturday night, a nUlnber of downcast old nlen, each 
with more or less of a retinue, took leave of ROllle. Some went 
by the desolate ,yay to Civita Vecchia. On reaching that city, 
and beginning to breathe the free air of the sea, they might 
,yell wonder ho,v long the red, ,vhite, and blue flag would warn 
a,vay the red, ,vhite, and green; ho\v long the eldest daughter 
of the Church ,vould help the autocrat, ,vhoIn they had left in 
the act of solemnly disclaÎ1ning the consent of the Church, to 
impose his obscure tyranny on this threadbare patch of land, 
-a land whereof the natural lot ,vas neither poverty nor de- 
pendence upon the foreigner. Some of theln took the less 
desolate. way towards the North. In the clear July night they 
passed by l\Ionte Rotondo, \vith l\Ientana not far off. When 
would Garibaldi be heard of ane\v? Or ,vould the next dash 
at Rome be left to Garibaldi? Spoleto, Terni, and other places 
lost in 1860, ,vould 
nggest the question: 'ViII Ireland and 
Belgium find men for ne,v crusades, and if so, will they be 
more successful? Thp laInps of Perugia, high on the hill, but 
pale in the advancing light, ,vould recall tales of slaughter 
under Pius IX. Perhaps the prelates had not heard theIn, 
or had said that they were all lies. All of the Frenchnlan, 
or of the German, in their hearts ,vould be dra ,vn in one 
direction; all of the Papist in another. To talk of them as 
Catholics, after the deed consuInmated that day, ,vas one of 
those solecisIns to ,vhich men are condemned ,vhen history 
has outrun terminology. The Frenchman would naturally 
say, He \vho has repaid the restoration of bventy years ago, 
and the support given since then by deliberate insult of the 
greatest naInes of the Gallican dead, by coarse offences against 
every man of Inark aInong the French living that dared to 
speak a dissentient word, and by the ostentatious abrogation 
of all the Gallican liberties, deserves not that the flag of France 
should longer shelter his policy. The German ,vould naturally 
say, The attelnpt to undo the unity of the Fatherland, and 
once more to expose us through division to the incursions, the 
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òurllings, and the plunderil1gs of the French, is no less than 
diabolical; and he that ahus at breaking up Gerlnany for the 
sake of ,veakening Italy, should be left to his deserts. But in 
such luen, after all, tbe Frenchlnan or the Gennan represented 
but the human instincts, not the drilled, trained tboughts, and the 
uncbangeably llloulded habits. Tbe German, or tbe Frenchman, 
represented the boy, but tbe Papist represented the Inan. 
'The ,veakening of the individual "rill in the priest,' of ,,-hich 
Vitelleschi speaks, as one of the secrets of that D1ysterious zeal 
to-da) for things ,vhich "Tere esteelued untrue yesterday, is 
scarcely nlore striking than is the 'w"eakening of national sym- 
pathy, except ,vhen the interests of the Papacy are supposed 
to be connected ,vith those of the nation. As the da ,vn of the 
Sunday n10rning caIne over the Un1brian Hills, its first bealns 
sho,,'ed the Fathers the gentle ,vaters of the Lake Trasimene. 1 
Ne"T battles ,vere at hand. ,r ould ::,on1e other Hannibal have 
to content hÌ1nself ,vith looking at th
 ,yalls of ROlne from the 
distant heights? Or would a new' Lalnbert sho,v foreigners 
Low Italians could treat a Pope like a luortal and an offender? 
We lllay close tbis chapter "rith one specÏ111en 1110re of the 
practical preaching for the establislllnent of the ne"r moral 
order, of the real Christian civilisation, ,vbich the scribes of 
the Court had kept under the eyes of all ,,'ho sought, in their 
I}ages, for tidings of the great things ,vhich the Council was 
doing. Our last specÎlllen ,vas that of an English youth: this 
is that of a French one. Bravely fighting his gun at :ßlonte 
Rotondo, fell young Bernard Quatrebarbes, the son of a Breton 
nlarquis, u10rtally vtounded. 'Yhen the victors of :ßlentana 
delivered the l)risoners, no less than four cousins gathered 
around tbe pallet of the ,vounded Bernard. At Rome he ,vas 
joined by his father, his sister, and otber feillale relations. The 
day after his arrival in the city, his bu]uble 1'00111 in the bospital 
having been entered by Pius IX., 'radiant ,,'ith soyereign s,veet- 
ness,' as the "Titer eXlJresses it, Bernard ,vas naturally in extasy 
1 YCll1.llot, ii., :1:38. 
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at such an august apparition. The Pope desiring to see the 
,vound of his crusader, and Inaking the sign of the cross over 
it, said, ' God ,vill bless thee, my friend, as I bless thee.' The 

Iarquis announced to his ,vife the departure of her boy in 
three '\,,"ords, 'Bernard in Paradise.' , Words,' exclaims the 
author, uncon
ciously signalising the fall of Rome from Chris- 
tian hope,-' 'V ords ,vorthy of the priulitive Christians.' Ay, 
but, thank God, prilnitive Christians before saying over their 
dead 'in Paradise' instead of 'in Purgatory,' did not ,vait till 
one fell fighting for the royalty of a bishop! Over the fisher 
drowned ,vith his nets, over the nlother ,vho died in childbirth, 
over the sand-digger crushed underground, over the patrician 
dying amid freedmen and clients, they rejoiced ,vith the joy of 
hope eternal. Christ had brought God nigh to theIn, and had 
brought them nigh to God. It 'vas for later, darker ages to 
drag theIn back again into a diln region where a cro\vd of 
intervening patrons and all manner of priestly spells came 
behveen thenl and the bosoln of a Father, behveen them 
and the home ".here all the brothers meet. It being natural 
to the primitive Christians to think and speak of their de- 
parted as being with the Lord, it ,vould have been to them 
incredible that a day should come 'vhen Chri
tian parents, 
before venturing to say over a devout and believing son that he 
was not in torments, lllust send him to fight to make a pastor 
a king. Amid such miserable beliefs, \vhat a cOlllfort to feel 
that the great Redeeuiing Father kno,vs how to dea
 '
Tith those 
,vho, like good and brave young Quatrebarbes, verily believed 
that in lneeting death for the Pope they 'v ere becoming Inartyrs 
for the glory of God. 
l\Iaria Sophia, ex-Queen of Kaples, came so often to the bed- 
side of the dying Bernard, that our narrator says she almost 
seelned to have taken up her abode in the hospital, and some- 
tinles she ,,"as llloved to tears. By that bedside also did her 
husband say to the Marquis, 'How' noble is your son!' To 
the l\Iarquis also ,vrote another expectant exile, the Count of 
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Chalnbord, saying that he adlnired 'the short but bright career 
of Bernard, and his marvellous end.' It ,vas the Colonel of 
Bernard that told the father of his departure, and in these 
words: 'I have another patron in heaven.' But above all 
,,,hen the ne\vs ,vas conveyed to the Pope, he said: 'Bernard 
Quatrebarbes is a saint in heaven.' At home in Brittany, while 
the corpse lay in the chapel of the château, the people flocked 
around the bier; but it ,vas 'nlore to invoke the departed than 
to pray for him.' The Bishop of Laval pronounced over hinl 
'not the praises of a dead lllan, but the eulogium of a lnartyr.' 
The ne,v Herlnit ,vho preaches the ne,v crusade thus concludes 
his memoir :- 
'The death of Bernard Quatrebarbes, who sacrificed to God youth, 
fortune, and pleasure, a tranquil life and the joys of home, in order to 
march in the defence of the truth, of virtue, of the Church, will awaken 
the drowsy soul of lllore than one young cavalier. Bernard is already a 
martyr, and he will be an apostle.' 1 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Grief of :\1. Veuillot-Final Deputation and Protest. 


SUNDAY, July 17th, was rather more of a fast than of a feast, 
for 1\1. Veuillot. He says, '\V ar and oppositions are cruel 
clouds.' Bad as ,vere the rumours of ,val', those of' rebellion' 
among the bishops ,vere still worse. It had evidently become 
known that the minority ,vere not to be cowed into gracing the 
public solemnity with their COlllpulsory Placet. This ,vas a pro- 
found hUllliliation. It disproved a thou
and pron1Ïses and prog- 
nostics. Perhaps it spoiled serious calculations, as ,veIl as those 
festive displays that had long been foretold. It ,vas even rUllloured 


1 Ci;ciltá, VII., ix., 542-548 and 664-670. 
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that the bishops \vould go into the open sebbion and disturb the 
-solemnity, by saying Non }Jlacet,-ay, 
I. V 0uillot had heard, 
by shouting it and outrageously repeating it in tbe face of 
the Pope. l \Vbile nothing ,vas l110re desirable than that, to 
prove the freedoln of the Council, t-wo or three should say 
Non placet, any serious number doing so ,vonld be detestable. 
The refusal of the non-contents to vote at all ,vould be only 
-one degree less bad. 1\1. Veuillot, bo,vever, discovered that 
Illany \vhose departure, , or rather desertion,' had been reported 
\vere still really in ROlne. But, on the other band, he sa,v 
carriages at the doors of leaders of the 'torJl1enting and tor- 
Inented' Opposition; at those of the Archbishops of Paris and 
Lyons, and of Cardinals Rauscher and ]Iatthieu. Even tbe 
Via Frattina ,vas visited to note tbe sYlnptollls at the door of 
l\Iaret. After night-fall, Veuillot cries, l\Iany are gone, and 
Inany Inore are going in the morning. They will really absent 
themselves. 'I cannot help thinking of a caricature. It repre- 
sented some seditious fello"",ys in a scare, 'who said, "N o'v is the 
Inoment to show ourselves; let us hide 
 ", 
As the noontide of that .July Sunday blazed upon the Vatican, 
a deputation had entered the presence chamber, headed by 
Darboy and SÏ1nor, Primate of Hungary. They can1e to Inake 
-one last attempt to procure tbe prorogation of the Council ,vith- 
.out the promulgation of the dogl11a. Their only ans\ver ,vas the 
()ld Non pOSS1lrn1ls. Then the last of the luckless series of pro- 
tests was solen1nly delivered. They had not heart enough to 
fight, and hall too n1uch conscience to subu1it. So they took 
the Iniddle course, and spoiled for ever the pretext of 1110ral 
unanimity, except the dead unanimity of forn1. Their fears, or 
their vie\vs of unity and reverence, would not allo\v tbell1 in 
})ublic to ,vithstand the Pope. He had jUbtly calculated the 

ffect upon them of tbrone and tiara, with the fear of possible 
degradation. They had not, perhaps, sufficiently calculated 
\vhat Inight have been tbe effect on him of honest 111en stand- 


1 V 01. ii., 427. 
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ing up one after another in their appointed place, and saying 
hefore all the Churûhes, as a ,viser than they had done of a 
better than he, that he ,vas to be blall1ed. Hard as Pius IX. 
Inay be, eighty-eight solell1n Hon-contents uttered in his face in 
the saIne place ,,?here five days before they had been uttered 
in the face of God and the Church, n1Ïght have found some 
heart even in the breast in ,vhich Ronlans sOlnetill1es say that 
there is none. A strange thing to be said of one who in many 
respects exhibits strong feeling! But the general estilnate of 
Pius IX., ,vhere he is known, presents many contradictions. 
They would have exposed, it is true, Pope Pius IX. to a tem- 
porary check, yet they 1night have saved the Papacy froln an 
irrevocable error. But in proportion as the Papacy had become 
weak in producing conviction, it had concentrated its strength 
on the means of producing sublnission. Its success in that art 
,yas no'y to be its o,vn punishlnent. No Protestant had expected 
any effectual resistance froln men trained as ROlnish bishops. 
Any real tenacity of conscience sho,yn during the Council, was 
due to nobler influences spread abroad in countries where the 
ascendancy of Rome is not cOHlplete. There is, to our mode of 
thinking, sOlnething not luerel)" incongruous and grotesque, but 
a great deal 'Yorse
 in putting for,vard the paltry plea of per- 
sonal offence, or personal consideration, w.hen the lnatter in 
hand is a dognla that is to lnould the religion of millions for 
ever. The fact that these prelates do put for,vard such a notion 
countenances the statements often lnade about nlen giving as 
the reason for their votes that they could not refuse the Holy 
Father or hurt his feelings. Vitelleschi thinks that the fear 
of being required to resign their Sees or subscribe the dogma 
'vas one of the elelllents in determining the minority to leave 
Rome before the definition (p. 212). If so, seeing thenl escape 
fro1n that dilenlma v.ould be one of the causes of the Inortifica- 
tion sho,vn by the Inaj0 rity, as expressed by V euillot. We 
give the last of the protests in full I :- 
1 F/'icdùC'l'fj, p. 622; (Jllirinus, 797. 
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'Most Blessed Father, in the Congregation held on the 13th of this 
Inonth we gave our votes upon the proposed Decree of the first dog111atic 
constitution of the Church of Christ. 
'It is known to your Holiness that there were eighty-eight Fathers 
who, pressed by conscience and Illoved by love of the Holy Church, gave 
their votes in the words J:...TÒn placet, that sixty-two others voted in the 
words Placet jnxta rnodltm, and that, nloreover, about seventy were 
absent frolll the Council and abstained from voting. To these are to 
be added a nUIllber who, frolll infirnlity or other serious reasons, have 
returned to their dioceses. 
, In this Dlanner, our yotes have been nlade known to your Holiness 
and to the whole world, and it has been made evident by how many 
bishops our opinion is approved ; and thus have we discharged our office 
and duty. 
e Fronl the tinle above stated. nothing has occurred to change our judg- 
ment; but, on the contrary, several things ha\Te been added, and those 
exceedingly serious, which have strengthened us in our purpose. 
'Confirming, then, by this document our votes, we have detern1Ïned to 
abstain frOlll the public session to be held on the 18th. That filial piety 
and reverence, which lately brought our deputies to the feet of your 
Holiness do not pernÜt us openly, and in the Father's face, to say J:...T"01t 
placet in a case so closely concerning the person of your Holiness. 
, 4\.nd, indeed, the votes that would be given in the public session could 
only repeat those already given in the Congregation. 
, 'Ve, therefore, return to our flocks without delay, for after so long an 
absence we are much needed on account of the rlunours of war, and 
especially on account of the great spiritual necessities. ".. e return 
grieving that, because of the sad juncture of CirCUl1lstances, even peace 
and tranquillity of conscience is disturbed anlong the faithful. 
'l\Ieanwhile, cOllllUendil1g with all our hearts the Church of God, and 
yuur Holiness, to the grace and protection of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
are of your Holiness the most devoted and most obedient sons.' 


Leaving, then, in the hands of the Pope this solen111 confirma- 
tion of a belief registered by a fOrInidahle array of bishops, that 
he ought not to be proclailued as tbe infallible representative of 
God, they turned their backs on the palace ,vhich had witnessed 
their many hluniliations. Their allusion to the things ,,-hich 
had been added since the 13th as being' exceedingly serious,' 
is another of the lnany ,,
itnesses out of their o"
n nlouths 
against their subsequent statements. Their clear staten1ent that 
did they vote in the session it could only be to repeat their 
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forn1er vote, seals ,vith the seal of deliberate lllisrepresentation 
many solenln assertions since tbat day made under l1lÎtres. 
It wacs a grief to the soul of 
I. Veuillot to learn that the 
Anlbassador of France had graced ,vith his presence the depar- 
ture of Darboy. De Banneville had accolllpained the Archbishop 
to the station, e
corted by l\Iérode, ,vith l\Ionsignol
 'T ecchiotti, 
and Father Trullet. The recalcitrant Archbishop ,yas even 
placed in 'n kind of carriage of honour;' a fact ,vhich renlinded 
the .A.rgus of the [}nireJ's that a certain bishop had said, 'Ve go 
a,vay conquerors, but ,ve leave SOllle ,vounded on the field. 
'This fine carriage seemed to me an ambulance.' 1 Thus, poor 
Darboy took his ,yay to,vards the storIll-cloud, blackening behind 
the hills, in the after clap of ,vhich he alone of all the host "
as 
to find a bloody grave. 
The l\Ionday 11l0rning d:.nvned heavily over ROlne. As the 
eyes of the last portion of the fleeing minority ,vere sadly 
tracing the outlines of the hills on the upper course of the Tiber, 
"T hile those of the first portion ,vere tracing the fOrIns of tbe 
outlying Alps, and a fc,y ,vere "Tatching lTIOrn as it spread over 
the ,vaves of the Dlediterranean, a Pope for the first tinle rose 
in ROlne ,vith the consciousness that ere sunset he ,vould be 
infallible, not only in fact, but al
o in la,v. His less happy 
predecessors had claillled that cro,vn, but never had received 
it. 
 o'v he ,vas about, ,vith the consent of the Church, to put 
on the po,ver to be int."tllible for ever, ',vithout the consent of 
the Church.' Had ever diplonlacy ,yon such a victory? had 
ever an oligarchy 
o completely signed itself a,vay? Tell him 
that the temporal po,ver "Tas of no spiritual value 
 But could 
all that have been accom.plished except ,vithin the ,valls of a 
strong city? As Pius IX. looked frolll the Papal apartments 
across the Tiber, the Pincian ":-a8 gloomy, and the Sabine Hills 
were hid in clouds under a threatening sun. But he ,vould 
remen1ber tbe day of his taking possession, and ho,v gl00n1 had 
turned to rainbo,y; the day of the return frolll Gaeta, and ho'v 
I Vol. ii., p. 436. 
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the sun had opened fronl the ,yest at the right 11lolnent; ahove 
all, the day of 'The Inunaculate,' and ho\v the sun had seenled 
o'lad of the siaht. True , the dutifullulllinary had failed on the 
o
 M 
 
opening day of the Council, but the Jesuit Fathers had ,vritten 
that the solenlnity ,vould be brilliant at its close, and that the 
city ,vould blaze ,yith tritunph, as Ephesus had don
 in the 
year 431. And ,yas not the throne so placed in the Council 
Hall that, all being propitious, the beams ,,
ould fil11 as they had 
done on the day of the Inunaclùate; and surely the Virgin 
,yould not fail to send thenl. At all events, it ,,-as certain that 
he 'would lie do,vn that night not only the Pope of the Inlmacu- 
late, but the Pope of the Infallible-the first hUlnan being in the 
records of the ,vorld to ,vhonl a number of the creatures of God 
had deliberately given the right of telling to them and to their 
succeeding generations ,,-hat they "
ere to believe for ever and 
ever. The deifying of an emperor, either in the plains of 
Babylon or in the temples of ROIne, ,vas a little thing as COln- 
pared with the apotheosis no,v about to be performed. The 
dognlas of the emperor \vere not to be eternal on earth, though 
he might cause hÏ1nself to be decreed imlnortal in heaven. The 
'word 'apotheosis' 'was perfectly natural to the pen of Vitel- 
leschi, or of any other Liberal Catholic \vho dared to speak ,vhat 
he thought. But it is nevertheless true that deification alnong 
the heathen, \vhether ancient or modern, involved little exalta- 
tion cOlllpared 'with that no\v to be given to tbe Bishop of 
ROlHe. They ,vho measure heathen gods by the scriptural con- 
ception of God, do not at first see the force of such a remark; 
but after opportunities of observation, or after tÏ1ne and !'eflec- 
tion, its grounds \vill become sufficiently plain. A Theseus or 
a Ranla, an Antinous or an Augustu
, had 
 lo,,-ly part in 
ruling eternal destinies compared ,vith that to be now assigned 
to the Count and Priest 
Iastai- Ferretti. 
The lnonasteries and nunneries sent forth a continaent :;ts on 
o , 
the opening day; but ,,-here ,vere the proud vehicìes and the 
pressing throngs? Vitelle
chi says that t\yO or three houses in 
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the city ,vere decorated. Ho,v dead ,vas the indifference denoted 
by such language on an occasion absolutely unprecedented, 
cannot be conveyed to the lninds of those ,vho do not kno,v 
what the people of a southern city can do ,vhen they really 
mean to decorate. As the places for spectators in the Hall 
filled up, it ,vas ,vhispered frOlTI one to another, 'No cro,vned 
heads.' An Infanta of Portugal was the lone flo,ver of royalty 


, 'Vhere once a garden smiled.' 


Even 
tlnbassadors failed. France, the eldest daughter, was 
not there. Spain, the Catholic, ,vas not there. Portugal, the 
faithful, ,,,,as not there. Austria, the apostolic, ,,,,as not there. 
Bavaria was not there. Poland ,vas dead. Italy ,vas alive 
a gain, but her heart and hope ,vere else,vhere. Belgium and 
Holland had each sent a con
ul, the one to 'welcome infallibility, 
,,,,ith its constitution condenlned by the Chureb, the ot.her with 
its heresy. Vitelleschi lnentions a representative of the Prin- 
cipality of l\Ionaco. The Gio}>nale di Bonta is not so ,vorldly 
minded as to specify any state, but says that nleulbers of the 
diplonlatic corps ,vere present. 1 
About nine o'clock thp Cardinals, Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, Abbots, and .Generals, all in red, began to btream in. 
Five hundred and thirty-five seat
 ,vere soon occupied. It thus 
appeared that there ,vere some t,vo hundred less than at the 
opening. About twenty had died. 2 Several ,vere ill. Some, 
in ROIHe, ,vere absent from disinclination to attend. 3 Of thr 
minority only t,vo no,v changed sides. Of these
 one ,vas 
 
denlonstrative Oppositionist- Landriot, of Rheinls. This con- 
spicuous absence of the minority ,vas a disappointInent and a 
hunliliation, though it ,vas nothing more. Even the .oL tela Sancia 
Sedis says that its effect ,vas traceable on the countenances of 
the Fathers. They grieved for the obstinacy of their brethren. 


I Cit"iltá, VII., xi., 367. 
2 The name
 are given in PJ'Ïl'db{,J'g, p. 149. 
3 Yitelleschi says that of lõ7 ab!'cnt only 38 were accounted for. The ref:t 
represented the Non-contents. · 
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Indeed, in the Congregation ,vhere the vote ,vas taken, sOlne, 
,vith clasped hands, had iInplored their friends to give up their 
false opinion at last. This is probably the other side of the 
Descbamps scene. Still the conqueror had his triumph, though 
he had not the satisfaction of seeing the captiv"es follo,v in his 
train. It ,vas Cæsar \vithout Vercingetorix. It \vould have 
been a proud moment for the resident Cardinals had Rauscher 
and Schwarzenberg made Vienna and Prague bo,v do,vn to 
ROlne. Had the sturdy Darboy done h01llage for Paris, it 
,vould have been a sign to the Curia that the ne,v ,vorld of 
the Jesuit seers ,vas at last actually above the horizon-a ne,v 
world ,vhich, like the land 
o often sighted by the sailors 
of Colunlbus, had ever seelned to move 1:'1rther a,vay. The 
readers of 1\1. Veuillot can \Ven Îlnagine into ,vhat extasies 
he \vould have fallen, and ,vith ,vhat dithyralnbs his pages 
would have detonated, had his ears been permitted to hear 
Dupanloup pronounce his Placet. This ,vas not to be. Those 
bishops ,vere not the men to 
tand up in their places and 
contend; yet ,vere they not so tboroughl y beaten as ostenta- 
tiously to submit. Their paper confinnation of their legislative 
vote came like an ÎInpertinent parley to tease the conqueror8. 
What ought to have been either a combat or a jëte 'vas neither. 
It was a ceremonial of \vhich even the Oiviltá quotes its de- 
scription from the Gior;'nale di Ron
a, while 1\1. Veuillot himself 
is too nluch affected to write nlore than a few lines,-as if silence 
was the vest1nent which his strong e1notions ,vere ,vont to put 
on. In his after touches he often Bpeaks of the glory of the 
dog1na, but we do not remember that he ever alludes to the 
glory of tbat day. The Protestant FronlJnan, \VhOnl \ve have 
not been accustonled to quote, though very glad to consult, 
called the cerelnony tedious; but that ,vas unpardonable. 
The Pope did not enter on this occasion, as on Fonner ones, 
bet,veen Antonelli and ::\1ertel, but bet,veen Grassellini and 

Iertel. Had Antonelli, because of havino- failed to (Jive his 
o b 
vote in the Congregation, lost his wonted place 011 the day 
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,vhen the fruit "ras to be plucked? At the preceding session,. 
Friedrich had ,vatched the ,vorshippers of the sun; Lut to-day 
there ,vas no sun to ,yorship, and no Friedrich to note the rise 
and fall of the quicksilver in the box of the so-called theolo-- 
gians. Th(\ hnl1 and city, according to Vitelleschi, ',yore a 
cold and 
eYere aspect.' The 8th of Decelllber seemed to have 
dropped it:s rnantle on the 18th of July. Nature now rene,ved 
its depre
:;ing utterances, and lllan did not reply with much 
spirit. Perhaps, ho,vever, ere the n10lnent of proll1ulgation 
arrived, the Ronlan azure ,yould be in tbe ap.cendant, and hearts 
,vould be gladdened at the right tirne. Indeed, the Acta Sanctæ 
Seclis, in contradiction to all profane authors, states that just 
before the Pope uttered his sentence the gl00u1 some,vhat 
cleared up. It does not attelnpt to say that the sun shone. 
After the preparatory ceremonies, Fessler and ValenzianÎ 
approached the throne. The Secretary handed the constitu- 
tion PastoJ" Ete1'nus to the Pontiff, váth its chapters anù its 
canons nlaking a ne\v Church, if ever a new" constitution nlade 
a ne,v corps, and Inaking, as Pius IX. hoped, the COllUl1enCe- 
ment of a ne,y era for the kingdon1s of this ,,,"orld, aU of ,vhich, 
with the glory of then1, had been by some one prolnised to hÍln 
after this day. The so-called Christian Bishop took the fateful 
doculllent frOlll tbe obsequious German, containing as it did 
the rights of all other bishops in the Papal ,yorld self-resigned. 
He then handed it to the obsequious Italian, containing as it 
did his claim to the rights of all kings and of all mankind self- 
assluned. That constitution profes
ed to give to him, or rather 
to recognise as inbering in him, authority over all territories on 
earth, and over all those actions of man that possessed any moral 
character. Over the entire sphere of hUBlan accountability hence- 
forth and for ever it ,vas for billl to reign as should seem to 
hin1 right. "\r alenziani ascended the desk, and read out the title 
of the Decree. He then sat do\vn, and ,vhile the sky grew. 
blacker, the house darker, and the hearts of men more heavy 
,,,ith an ÎInpression of something terrible, be read chapter after 
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chapter, until at last he reached the close, and the house 
echoed back his cadence, with the w.ord of the Pope's self- 
\vritten doom, IT1"efO'1"mable,-' The definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are of themselves, and not by consent of the Church, 
irrejo1 1f /nable. J 
When the chief priests of J erusaleln, at the feet of our 
suffering Lord, opened their lips to revile HÎIn, the first word 
which they un,vittingly uttered ,vas, 'He saved others.' When 
the chief priests of Rome, at the feet of him ,vhom they called 
the Vicar of Christ, opened their lips to pronounce him unerr- 
ing, the last word they un,vittingly uttered ,vas IRREFORMABLE! 
After a moment's pause came the sealing Canon, 'If any shall 
presume to contradict this our definition, let him be anathema.' 
The reader ceased. The storm alone ,vas speaking. For a 
moment no human tone disturbed the-air. But memory was 
repeating two terrific ,vords, and imagination kept saying that 
the ,vinds ,vere ,vhispering, 


Irreformable! 


Anathema ! 


Valenziani rose, and sending his voice athwart the gloom, 
said, 'l\Iost Reverend Fathers, are the Decrees and Canons 
contained in this Constitution agreed to?' 
Upon this he left the desk, and Jacobini, the Sub-Secretary, 
ascending it, called out the name of Cardinal 
Iattei, who was 
absent from old age. He then called 'Constantine, Bishop of 
Porto;' and Cardinal Patrizi, rising, and taking off his mitre, 
said, Placet. The voice near the throne nlade the darkenirrg 
hall to echo Placet, and the voice near the door repeated 
the echo, Placet. Then the scrutineers recorded the vote. 
Cardinal Amat was next called, and his Placet and some fiye 
or six others sounded harmoniously in the deepening gloonl. 
J acobini then called Frederick Joseph, Archbishop of Prague. 
The princely priest who from the age of thirty-three had 
\vorn the purple, and \vho ,vas to represent the house of 
Scbwarzenberg and the Church of Bohemia,-that Church 
VOL. II. 26 
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imposed by burnings and by blood,-responded not. There 
was a moment's pause and a sense of a want. Absent, cried 
the voice near the throne. Absent, replied the voice near 
the door; and the influences from without ,vere seconded by a 
damping influence from within. The next nanle ,vas that of 
Cardinal Corsi, a Illan of repute for piety, \vho was ,veIl known 
to be averse to the definition. According to Vitelleschi, he and 
the other dissentient Cardinals drew their scarlet hats over their 
eyes and remained silent. But they wore Initres, not hats. Of 
the rest, Quirinus asserts that, besides the Cardinal Vicar, Patrizi, 
only two put into their Placet spirit enough to stand up, and 
they were Bonaparte and Panebianco. Fourth after Corsi came 
the name of the senior French Cardinal. ' James, Archbishop 
of Besançon,' cried Jacobini; but Cardinal Mathieu did not 
respond. Absent, cried the official voice. Absent, echoed the 
fellow official. Even France seemed failing. 
rhrice had the 
tranquillising Placet cheered the still deepening shadows, when 
Jacobini came to the notable name of 'Joseph Otlunar, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna.' But Rauscher was far away, and once more 
did the thunderous air thrill with the depressing sound, Absent. 
Now followed a successive roll of more than t\velve Placets, and 
then caIne the name of Philip, Archbishop of Bologna. All 
,vatched Cardinal Guidi, ,vho pronounced a Placet. Tbe Pope 
closely eyed him, and when the creature delivered his judgment 
before earth and heaven in favour of the dogma which just one 
month previously he had, in the saIne place, solemnly proposed 
to lay under an anathema, his royal master said, 'Poor man!' 
or, as others report it, 'Good man!' but Vitelleschi remarks 
that in Italian they lllight both mean the same thing. To 
Guidi succeeded t\VO staunch Placets, from Bonnechose and 
Cullen, but next was called Gustavus of Santa l\Iaria Traspon- 
tina. Eyes looked for another prince-priest who represented 
the house of Hohenlohe and the feelings of Bavaria, but there 
,vas no response. Hohenlohe, like Rauscher and Schwarzen- 
berg, ,vas absent. 
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After the list of Cardinals ,vas exhausted, the patriarchal Sees 
were called. Two Sees ,vere especially connected with the tra- 
dition of Peter. After men of genuine Italian name, Antici- 
1tIattei and Ballerini, had, for ConstantiIlople and for Alexandria, 
ans,vered Placet, ,vas called the nanle of Antioch. Its Patriarch 
was named J ussefl: and the call evoked no response; 
o 
Antioch, the See of Peter, and absent, the sign of disapproba- 
tion, were set in men's minds together. Of course the Roman 
Valerga said Placet for Jerusalem. Then came the other city 
connected with the life of Peter, and \vhen Audu, ,vhose secret 
experience after his :first audacity in venturing to differ from 
Pius IX. was known to all, was called to answer for Babylon, 
all e
pected that he \vould have been overcome like Guidi. 
But no. Oriental servility did not equal Roman, and so the 
reply made for Babylon \vas Absent. La Dej"nière Heu1'e du 
Concile asserts that as Audu had been sent for by the Pope, bO 
had J usseff been sent for by the authorities of the Propaganda, 
'to know by \vhat right he dared to bear testimony to ihe 
belief of the East without having previously sublnitted his 
speech to revision' (p. 4 ). Next came the primatial 8ees. 
"\Yhere 'vas the Primate of France? Where the Primate of 
Hungary? They, too, among the aùsent. And of the Arch- 
bishops, where ,vere those of Paris, of .l\lilan, and of :àlunich? 
'Vhere the Nestor of the English-speaking group, John of 
Tuam? These were p
inful deficiencies. Rome, the little city, 
calling, and Vienna, the great one, refusing to respond! ROIDe, 
the dependent, appealing, and Paris, the patroness, refusing to 
hear! Rome, the representative of small Sta:tes, leading, and 
l\Iunich declining to follo,v! Still, in numbers if not in in- 
fluence the roll of Placets from among the Archbishops pre- 
sented a very large majority. Among the bishops, the first 
name called ,vas that of the ver y ao-ed Losanna of Biella one 
ð , , 
of the staunchest opponents. So the first reply, though for an 
Italian bishop, was Aùsent. Then a flow of Placets, frequently 
chequered by an Absent. In all, says Vitelleschi, nearly one 
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hundred and fifty bishops ",'ere absent, n1any of then1 n1en who 
held the most illustrious Sees. l The Acta Sanctæ Sedis confesses 
to one hundred and tw"elve absentees from aI1l0ng those called; 
,vhich nunlber did not, of course, include Inen ,vho had already 
obtained leave of absence. The nUlllber ,yho ,vere present ,vas 
five hundred and thirty-five. In this ,vhole list the unifonll re- 
sponses were either Placet or Absent till the nalne of the Bishop 
of Caizzo, a Neapolitan, ,vas called. The official reported his 
vote as Placet. Caizzo raised his voice and loudly uttered 
Non placet. Then, again, to the end, Placet follo,ved Placet, 
alternating ,vith the voice of the rolling thunder. Finally was 
called Fitzgerald of Little Rock in Alnerica. Thinking that 
he alone of the Fallibilists 'vas present, he bad begged not to 
be brought for"
ard; but no,," that another bishop had given 
a negative vote he responded, ]{on lJZacet. 2 This set tongues 
agoing. It ,yas roundly asserted that the appearance of the 
Neapolitan and the AUlerican had been 
rranged for, in order 
to give an air of freedolll. "itelleschi naturally thinks that 
it is needless to search so far for Illotives. Yet, the Oiviltá 
nlakes a display of these hvo yotes, saying that ,vithout them 
it would have been alleged that the Fathers ,yere not free. 
It tells of a correspondent of sonle of the 'bad' papers ,vho 
on hearing the first Non placet ,vas evidently annoyed, and 
being asked by a friend the cause of that annoyance said, 
'This negatiye vote spoils all for us.' 3 The CÙ:iltli quotes a 
description of how' Riccio, the Neapolitan, after the definition, 
,vent do,vn on his knees and said, Ctpedo, I believe j and how 
Fitzgerald pressed his episcopal cross to his breast and said, 
, Now I believe. Now' do I also firmly believe.' 4 'Vhen all the 
votes had been delivere d, the scrutineers and notaries brought 
to the Secretary of the Council a statement of the result. 
The Secretary, follo\ved by the scrutineers and notaries, ad- 
vanced to the steps of the throne. There they all knelt do"\vn. 


1 P. 216. 
2 ritell. and Acta Sanctæ Scdis. 


3 CÍ'l7iltá, VII., xi., 347. 
4 Ibid.: YII., xi., pp. 479, 480. 
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The Secretary ascended the steps and read, , Blessed Father, 
the Decrees and Canons are agreed to by all the Fathers, t\VO 
excepted. ' 
All this tÏ1ne the gloom \vas deep. The t voice of the Lord' 
again and again peeled over the city. Thunderbolts more than 
onc.e struck close to the Cathedral. Some glass in the windo\vs 
of the apse just behind the throne ,vas broken. Some, according 
to Jesuit \vriters, said, Providence is proclaiming the do\vnfall of 
Gallicanism. Some, according to the ..Acta Sanctæ Sedis, said, 
The demon is disturbed, the storm sho\vs that this does not please 
him. This interpretation \vould seem to have been that of the 
learned editor, for he adds, 'The thunderbolts ,vhich the Jupiter 
of the Pagans forged did the city no harm.' ]Iany said, God 
is installing the ne,v 
Ioses upon the ne\v Sinai. This, at least 
,vith those ,vho wrote, \vas evidently the prevailing interpreta- 
tion. Wise men said, Hush! it is the voice of the Lord, and in 
His tenlple let everyone speak of His glory, and of His glory 
alone. But to those superhuman tones set no words of thine. 
God is His o,vn interpreter. He, in His o\vn ,yay, will teU, 
and in His o\vn thne, ,vhether that is the artillery of an installa- 
tion or of a dethronement. 
The moment had COine. 
o,v \vas to be spoken the ,vord so 
oft invoked in apostrophe, apologue, and prayer,-the \vord for 
\vhich nlany had pictured a universe in chaos as waiting in 
blind but agonising throes,-the \vord \vhich so-called Christian 
journals and Christian ministers had, times. unnulnbered, de- 
scribed as the voice of Gocl pronouI1
ing the creative fiat, Let 
there be light. But \vhere was the sun? According to many 
prolnises and to careful arrangements, he \vas at this Inonlent 
to pour do,vn upon the Lawgiver while announcing to all 
people, nations, and languages, the ne,v law that changeth not, 
a radiance ,vhich \vould be as if angels were unfolding their 
\vings above hitn and around. But the sun ,vould not! The 
priest, in his conflict ,vith chaos, ''''as, at the supreme moment, 
left to the light of his o\vn beloved wax candIes. That light 
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,y hich his taste tells him adorns the house of God in the eye of 
òay, and teaches celestial truths to immortal men, became at 
last of real use. 
The High Priest arose from his throne. All hearts stood 
still. He thought, and they thought, that h
 "
as about to 
proclaÏ1n himself unerring. But had not the wine been spirited 
a,vay behveen the cup and the lip? Thp faults incident to 
cornposing in a cOl1unittee, and those incident to amending in a 
hurry, were both embedded in the Decree. All it said of the 
infallibility of the Pope was derived and comparative; he is 
possessed of that infallibility ,vith ,vhich the divine Redeemer 
willed that His Church should be endo,ved in defining doctrine 
regarding faith and morals. History bad conquered dognla 
here as it had done in the chapter on authority. The declara- 
tion ,vas not that the Church was as infallible as the Pope, 
which ,vould have been the order had the historical conscious- 
ness traced the infhllibility of the Church as deriyed frolll that 
of the Pope. The declaration ,vas that the Pope ,vas as infal- 
lible as the Church,-a proof that his infallibility ,vas derived 
frolll hers, and that historical consciousness dictated that order. 
This comparative infallibility ,vas all that ,yas ascribed to the 
Pope in this artful but unskilful composition. But to ,vhat, 
according to the samp article, did the infallibility of the Church 
alnount? This was rendered by the w.ording the point all 
essential, and the standard beyond which infallibility could not 
extend. . The Church was in the salue article, and in ,yords the 
D10st positive, dealt ,vith as a body the consent of ,vhich ,vas not 
to be taken into account. All, therefore, ,vhich the great Word 
had brought forth
 ,yas a declaration that the Pope ,vas as infal- 
lible as a body whose consent was not to be taken into account. 
The ,vorld may be ,yell content. The crafty ,vere caught in 
their own gin ,vhen they renounced the consent of the Church. 
"Then TIlen baye long and successfully argued in a circle, it is 
a delicate thing all at once, in the heat of a July day, to break 
Qne half of the circle, and then to declare that the other half is 
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perfectly round, quite as round as the ,vhole. Historically, the 
infallibility of the Church ,vas first of all made the base and 
measure of that of the Pope. Then, diplomatically, the infalli- 
bility of the Church was reduced to a nullity. This nullity, 
by inexorable logic, falls back on all the infallibilities gro,vn 
out of it, or measured by it. So the Decree is chaos in spite 
of all the candles. But on one point it speaks not compara.. 
tively but positively. Without comparison ,vith anything on 
earth or above the earth, the Decrees of the Pope are pro- 
nounced irreformable. That is the one and the only indisputable 
result. 
The aspirant after infallibility stood, about, as he imagined, 
to pronounce the word. He opened his lips, and by the candle- 
light read: 'The Decrees and Canons contained in the consti- 
tution just read are agreed to by all the Fathers, two excepted. 
We, therefore, with the approval of the Sacred Council, confirm 
these and those as no,v read, and define them by apostolic 
authority.' 
The anathema attached to the definition of infallibility strikes 
below the feet of Protestants. It only anathematises those who 
contradict the definition. Protestants do not stoop to do so. 
They may freely admit that the Pope is as infallible as the 
Church which made him irreformable, and for once they may 
believe more than the Pope, by admitting that the Church is as 
infallible as he. They certainly are not tempted to deny that 
the Pope, whether in his Decrees or out of them, is irreform- 
able. Here, again, they believe more than the Pope. 
The Civiltá states that now burst out a loud acclamation 
alnong the Fathers, accompanied with salvos of artillery. The 
small cro,vd of priests and nuns, and such like, as Vitelleschi 
says, about the door of the Hall raised a shout. Quirinus 
says that the nuns cried' Papa mio' -1\1y Pope. According 
to the ....1eta Sanctæ Sedis, St. Peter's was very full of people, 
,vho broke forth in such applause that you ,vould scarcely 
have believed that you ""ere in the temple of the Prince of 
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the Apostles, hearing it echo again and again \vith these un- 
,vonted sounds. 
Tbe Irreformable then addressed his bishops in the following 
allocution. In order to do so, according to the StÙn1nen, he had 
to make several vain atten1pts, owing to the repeated applause 
of the Fathers; an applause ,vhich recalls a sad ,vord of Vitel- 
leschi, that some are never so jubilant as ,vhen they have placed 
a new yoke on their neck
. At length the thunders of applause 
'vere still, and the ,vaiting world ,vas ready to hear the first 
utterance of the first human being ever set up on a throne in a 
temple, by hundreds of men of full age and of sound reason, to 
utter to all the earth words never to be questioned or amended, 
much less recalled. Hush! The Infallible gives forth the first 
oracle in his no,v ackno,vledged plenitude of po,ver. Does it 
sound like' the ,vord of God,' at whose potent spell a disordered 
world ,vill rise to ne,v order and repose, or like that of an old 
Inan chiding the absent bishops 'who had not adorned the 
triumph of the day? 
'This exalted authority of the Ronlan Pontiff, venerable brethren, does 
not oppress, but assists, does not destroy, but builds up and often confirms 
in dignity, unites in affection, and strengthens and protects the rights of 
brethren-that is, of the bishops. Let those who now judge in the earth- 
quake know that the Lord is not in the earthquake. Let thCln remember 
that, a few years ago, holding different views, they copiously expressed 
themselves as of our own opinion, and that of the majority of this great 
assembly; but they then judged in the calm. In judging of the same 
case, can we have two opposing consciences I God forbid! May God, 
therefore, enlighten their minds and their hearts; and as He alone works 
great marvels, may He illuminate their minds and hearts, so that all may 
come to the breast of their Father, that of the unworthy Vicar of Jesus 
Christ on earth, who loves them, who esteems them, and who longs to be 
one with them. And so, bound together in the bond of charity, may we 
be able to tight the battle of the Lord, so that our enenlies may not 
deride us, but may rather fear us, and may in time lay down the weapons 
of wickedness before the truth; and may we all be enabled to say with 
St. Augustine, "Thou hast called me into Thy wonderful light, and 10, 
I see ! " , I 


The bishops applauded, and the journals found the allocution 
I Oiviltá, VII., xi., 366. 
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divine. The Liberal Catholics, how'ever, felt that ,vhen the 
Pope said, , I desire to be one with then1,' he lneant, 'I desire 
to see them submit to me.' The grave point ,vas, that this being 
the first utterance from the chair after he had been solelnnly 
declared to be as infallible as the Church, an utterance nladp- 
if ever one could be Inade-in the exercise of his office as pastor 
of the universal Church, it contained a misstatement of fact and 
a misconception of doctrine. The Pope, occupied with the ab- 
-sentees, ventured roundly to assert that they ,vho no,v opposed 
had been a fe,v years ago fully of his opinion and of t.hat of the 
majority. If ever a public misstatement deserved to be called 
by a strong short name, this one did. Had the language of the 
Decree, no'v lifted to the level of the la,v that changeth not, 
been put by a Protestant, as the doctrine of their Church, before 
Schwarzenberg and Rauscher, before Darboy and Dupanloup, 
before Strossmayer, I{enrick, Clifford, and 
IacHale, any day 
previous to the year 1870, they ,vould have railed at the Pro- 
testant as a slanderer, and perhaps would not have let him 
escape without an episcopal curse. \\T ould not Spalding have 
sneered at D' Aubigné as a fool and a false ,vitness had he said 
that the Pope could make a dogma ,vithout either the counsel 
of bishops or the consent of the Church? No, the ears of the 
Pope were full of ,yords of ,vitness; the bureaux of the Council 
contained document after docuillent in evidence that the state- 
ment ,vhich he now dared to 11lake ,vhen none dared to con- 
tradict, ,vas not true, and was kno,vn not to be true. Those 
bishops, in order to please the Pope, had un,visely, as they no,v 
felt, stretched the doctrine of priInacy, ,vhich they did hold, 
till it looked to unpractised eyes very like Papal infallibility. 
True, they had done this in ,vhat seelned rather to be addresses 
-of ceremony than formularies of doctrine; for ,vhenever in- 
fallibility itself had been nakedly presented to them, even ,,?ith- 
out tbe adjunct of ordinary jurisdiction in every diocese, and 
'without any repudiation of the consent of the Church, they 
had mustered the manhood to oppose it. The Pope neither 
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stated the facts nor discriminated bet,veen opinion and opinion.. 
He did state as fact what 'was not fact, and confounded opinions. 
that differed. Friedrich, with the acute author of the Epistolæ 
Obsc'llror'llm Virorum, and not a few others, thinks that he is per- 
sonally incapable of understanding theological distinctions, and 
that he could not explain \vhat the doctrine of Papal infallibility 
means. This seems to be impossible, and yet there is very much 
to prevent one from pronouncing it ridiculous. But whether 
he is capable of distinguishing in such a case or not is a very 
slight matter. The fact that remains for us is, that his first 
utterance from the acknowledged seat of infallibility was wholly 
occupied with the absent bishops, that he insinuated that they 
had a double conscience, and that the grounds on which he 
made that insinuation were incorrect in fact and inaccurate in 
thought. Had the qupstion \vhether the Papacy ,vas a divine 
organ of truth, or merely a contrivance of clever old men, 
liable to be overseen, like other mortals, in their ,vords and 
deeds, been designedly subjected to a fair test, we can with 
difficulty conceive of one fairer or more conclusive, than that 
first utterance from the recognised seat of inerrancy. There 
is nothing divine in it, and the human elements do not rise 
above a very ordinary level 
The city was silent and chill. Instead of the glorious triumph 
of fire\vorks 'representing heaven,' instead of saintly marvels 
and prodigies, which had been often hinted to the elect people 
as a,vaiting them when the great day should come, there was 
a sense of collapse, and albeit a strange uncomfortable feeling 
as if heaven had taken the spectacle of the day into its own 
hand and had said, Non placet. 'Ve can form but a faint idea 
of how much, in such a case, mere external impressions sway 
a community trained like the one of which we speak. It was 
as if the salvos from St. Angelo, the feeble voice of the Irre- 
formable, had been swallowed up in th
 salvos of the skies, 
the voice of the Sole Infallible. The Gio1'nale (li R01na and the 
OÚ,iltá, the Univers' and the Unitá, would have spared no 
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epithets in denouncing the man ,vho three months before should 
have said that, on the night ,,,,hen the creative word, the fiat, 
Let there be light, should be uttered; on the night when the 
patient voice of the people and of the priests should be hushed 
under 'the voice of God' proclaiming infallibility, a noble 
Roman ,vould pen what Vitelleschi that night quietly wrote 
down, 'The government offices, the religious establishments, 
and a few private houses, ,vere illuminated; but the rest of the 
city remained in perfect silence and profound darkness.' 
The concluding ,vords of the Roman writer, in narrating 
the triumph of the day, are not ,vholly indifferent to us in 
England (p. 221) :- 


, History is bound to award to the author and originator of every work 
the praise or blanle which is due to him. All must relllember the part 
taken by the Fathers of the Civiltá Cattolica, and Monsignor l\-Ianning, 
Archbishop of 'Vestminster. in proll10ting the dogma of the personal infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and all know that it was their mind and their will that 
earned it. On the day of the promulgation of the dogma, Monsignor 
Mam1Ìng received as a gift frOlll the Society of the Jesuits, a portrait of 
Bellarmine, with the following inscription :- 


Henrico Edwardo Manning, 
Archiep. 'Vestlllonast. 
Sodales Soc. Jesu; 
Collegii Civilitatis Catholicæ, 
Sessionis IV. Concilii Vaticani 
Mnemosynon.' 


It is said that the portrait ,vas really that of St. Charles 
Borromeo. 
One other note ,vas often made að to this memorable day.- 
It was the sallIe day on ,vhich was done the deed that irre- 
vocably sealed the fall of the Second Empire, and consequently 
the fall of its pendant and pOl'tégé, the Papal throne. The 
declaration of war 'was delivered in Berlin on the day following, 
and must have left Paris that day! 
The reader having already had several specimens, and fair 
ones, of Ce Qui se Passe all Concile, is in a position, so far as 
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relates to it, to fornl his o,vn opinion of its ' stinking calunlnies,' 
to adopt the characteristic language of the 
Iost Elninent, l\Iost 
Reverend, and Right Reyerend Fathers of the Council. But 
as to La De'rniè'J'e lle1lre du Concile (The Last Hour of the 
Council), ,ve may at this point fitly give a fe,v exanlples. 
It speaks of 'Rules imposed in violation of the nlost lnanifest 
rights of the Council, of COInlnission chosen beforehand, of 
illusory votes, of an oppressive tutelage, of discussions ,vithout 
order and ,vithout aim, of modifications of the Rules as arbi- 
trary as they ,yere Inultiplied.' It asserts that as to the 11linority 
public ca.hunnies ,vere not spared thenl; that their speakers 
,vere Inore than once forced to leavë the desk ,vithout beincr 
o 
able to explain 11luch less to defend their vie,vs; ,vhile the 
majority from the beginning took the reasons of the minority 
for insults, and rendered back insults for reasons; and that the 
petitions of the minority ,vere not only left ,vithout effect, but 
without ans,ver. It pictures the Jesuits as Ineeting the bishops 
after three centuries of feigned truce on the ground ,vhere their 
General Laynez, defeated at Trent, had left them; but as now 
cOIning perfectly prepared for the battle, while the bishops had 
not foreseen anything:- 
'To-day it is not the episcopate that refuses to hear Father Laynez, 
but it is Father Laynez who, master of the field, does not even deign 
to listen to the episcopate, and announces to it that the question has 
been long decided. . . . The day that Pius IX. said, There shall be a 
Council, the COlnpany of Jesus said, I shall be the Council. 'Ve have 
seen three of its doctors absorb both the doctrinal power of the august 
assembly, and its right of initiative. The bishops have been called to 
sanction what the Jesuits have written, and there is the whole history 
of the Council.' 


Speaking of the Propaganda, the ,vriter declares that it holds 
in its hands all the Vicars Apostolic, and Inost of the Oriental 
bishops. Taking advantage of its annual grants, it gives ,veek 
by,veek to the prelates who are supported by them that special 
iInpulse ,vhich shapes the Council. In ,vinter it set watch 
"before the doors of the poor Oriental bishops and obliged them 
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to shut their cells against brethren ,vho came to visit them. 
Thus it COllIes to pass 


'that the word of two hundred Father
 of the æcunlenical assenlbly 
always renlains the word of the Pope alone. In fact, hitherto it is a 
thing unheard of that a single one of these prelates, sons of the Propa- 
ganda, should have the courage to speak before the Council or to vote 
otherwise than it would have them do. This single proof is of incom- 
parable and demonstrative force, as against the reality of their freedOlll ; 
for while all the other Churches, without exception, have had some inde- 
pendent ,"oices, the Church which I shall call that of the Propaganda has 
not hitherto produced one,' 


Proceeding to the most tender point of all, the writer 
says :- 
'Above this l>'lo''feillance of an institution the Jesuits have contrived 
another, which is shown nlore rarely, and is reserved for great events. 
This reaches the heads that are loftiest, even when they are held up, and 
it makes those who might feel a nlovenlent of independence trenlble in 
spite of thenIselves. I Inean the authority of Pius IX. Too long it has 
been sought to keep his action in the background, in the private history 
of the Council, by casting into the shade a figure which is entitled to 
stand in a strong light. Hitherto the writers of history have, at each 
new incident in the Council, been content to say, It is the work of the 
Ronlan Court. Well, the Roman Court is Pius IX., and history, when 
the huur conIes, rending the covering of mystery, must let every one 
bear the responsibility which belongs to hinl. It will have to say that 
it is Pius IX. who would have the Council in spite of the Cardinals, 
and who now will have, in spite of thenI, his personal infallibility. It 
is he who required for the Council this hall where one cannot hear; it is 
he who became irritated with Audu and tore from him the abdication 
of his rights; it is he who refused to receive the petition of the ll1Ïnority 
requesting that unhappy debates should be averted; it is he who violated 
all rule in bringing on the burning questiün; it is he who suddenly 
slllothered discussion when it becaIne Inenacing for his pretensions; it 
is he who from the clergy of Rome required an address which they had 
at first refused; it is he who disn1Ïssed TheineI' to reward Cardoni; it is 
he who by a classification to be much regretted distressed the prelates 
who on the anniversary day of his election came to congratulate hÏ1n; it 
is he who called Guidi after his speech to subdue his independent 
spirit; it is he who from the Council denlands either his personal in- 
fallibility or else the courage to die fronl the heat of the sun and of the 
fever; it is he who will be everything, both the universal faith and 
tradition-La tradizione sO?
 io! Never was absolutism seen so near at 
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Jland, in an institution which Jesus Christ had founded free and inde- 
pendent in spite of its monarchical and indivisible unity.' 


The aspect of the case \vhich most distressed the writer seemed 
to be that studied humiliation of the bishops 'which marked 
the whole procedure of the Pope, and especially tbat raising 
against them of their o\vn subordinates \vhich bishops probably 
thought was a measure reserved only for employment against 
civil rulers, not against ' Venerable Brethren.' Contrasting the 
present excesses with those of the Popes of the middle ages, 
the \vriter proceeds:- 


, At present we stand in presence of the Papacy struggling, not against 
princes, but against the episcopacy; as if Pius IX. could find on the ruin 
.of his brethren a more elevated throne, or in their annihilation a more 
impregnable fortress. 0 misfortune of the tinles and abuse of the Jnost 
holy institutions! They want to have only a single real bishop in the 
world-the Pope; a single infallible and authorised doctor-the Pope! 
Let every voice be silent unless to say what he has said; let no action 
be performed but under his episcopal jurisdiction-universal, immediate; 
let those who have been appointed by God to go"\'"ern, renounce their 
imprescriptible rights; let them tear the pages of the gospel on which 
those rights are graven; we do not any longer want nlore than one 
mouth, one hand, an absolute monarch; then, say they, only then, shall 
we have universal order. . . . At present the Cæsars disappear every- 
where and visibly; in 
vain do I look for a Louis XIV. or a. Joseph II. ; 
governlnents are essentially transfornled and are confounded with the 
.country which at least has no courtiers. There now remains in reality 
but one Cæsar, who is himseH everything both in spiritual matters and in 
temporal, dispensing his favours to those who defend him, and making 
those who contradict him feel his wrath; and this Cæsar is not called 
.either Francis Joseph or Napoleon III. . 
'And while this time all temporal powers have scrupulously respected 
the liberty of the Council, a single one has hampered it in every way, 
has dreaded and destroyed it. I need not name the one. Thus the 
Church which had furnished to modern civil societies the model of a 
monarchy, in which the aristocratic and popular elml1ents effectually 
tenlpered the excess of the supreme power, the Church which had first 
of all given to the modern world the example of its great assemblies, 
discussing in freedom the rights of truth and justice,-this Church 
presents to us to-day the spectacle of a Council without liberty and the 
menace of an absolutism without control.' 


This will suffice to account for the displeasure of the Pope 
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and the Jesuits; but whether it sufficed to warrant the action 
of the Council and its language, posterity will judge. In our 
clilnate the allusion to the cruelty of keeping the old men in 
Rome in \vhat is there called 'the severest season,' would 
seem overstrained. But the danger of attending a conclave in 
that season will be found described by Mr. T. A. Trollope as 
greater than that of a soldier on the field of battle. And his 
details of a conclave held in July to elect the Barberini Pope, 
gives frightful corroboration of that serious statement.! As 
M. Veuillot, looking from the point of view of the initiated, 
had at once leaped to the conclusion of the Pope only; and as 
Vitelleschi, reasoning from the data furnished by the Canons 
presented to the Council, inferred that all that would remain 
of earthly authority would be the Pope only; so this ,vriter, 
starting from the episcopaJ point of view, and with difficulty 
rising above it, at last stands face to face with the sole figure 
of authority left, the Pope only; and he finds that while the 
spirit of Christianity has been changing Cæsars into mild and 
patriotic princes, another spirit has changed the Bishop of 
Rome into a Cæsar, claiming all supremacy in things temporal 
and spiritual. 


CHAPTER IX. 


From the Great Session to the Suspension of the Council, October 20th, 1870- 
The Time now come for the Fulfilment of Promises-Position and Prospects 
-Second Empire and Papacy fall together-Style of Address to the Pope 
-War for the Papal Empire foreshadowed-Latest Act of the Council- 
ItaJy moves on Rome-Capture of the City-Suspension of the Council- 
Attitude of the Church changed-Last Events of 1870. 
THE. reader 
ay perhaps feel that we have no,v reached a 
pomt at whIch many prophecies await their fulfilment, and 
many calculations their test. The enthusiasts had, on religious 
grounds, foretold that the utterance of the 'creative word' 


1 Papal Conclaves, p. 312. 
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,,"ould be attended ,vith portentous religious effects. A Baptism 
of Fire, a New Pentecost, a rapidly diffused reign of righteous- 
ness all the earth over, and other such expressions, intimated 
the l11arvels that \vere to inaugurate the fresh era. The calcu- 
lating 11len had counted on the display of po,ver and union, 
,,
hereof the Papacy ,vas 111ade the centre, to produce a great 
iUlpression upon princes and politicians; an inlpression to 
,vhich they ,vould, on the other hand, be predisposed by the 
fear of revolution. 
Thus, \vhel1 the conSUllllllation should be reached, and a 
ruler should be solemnly set up by the bishops of the ",'hole 
Church before the kings of the earth, like, to use the favourite 
sinlile of the tÌ1ne, the Lord setting His King upon His holy 
hill of Sion; and when this king should be officially declared 
to have the governillent upon his shoulders, to be invested ,vith 
all authority for the llloral regulation of hUll1an affairs, they 
expected that the princes, bo\ving down, would accept hitn as 
their supreme judge and arbiter. Indeed, at one tilne, the 
confident 
'llk, not 1nerely of men alnong theillseives, but of 
the publications D10St in the confidence of the guiding men, 
had been about laying down conditions to kings and govern- 
ments on which they nlight hope to rule in peace. Hints had 
not been spared, that only t\VO alternatives could be allowed to 
them-the acceptance of the ne'v moral order on the one hand, 
or the loss of their places on the other. 
The restoration of society to what was called the Oatholic' 
ideal, its reconstruction on the ne\v divine basis, its deliverance 
fr01n the chronic plagues \vhich in modern times had wasted it, 
were at once to begin, and moral order was to smile where of 
late chaos had lo,vered. Already these theorists beheld society 
crying for the Pope as its saviour. That picture ,vhich \ve 
have seen drawn by the Cit,iltá, of the beggar at Peter's feet, 
as representing Society at the feet of the Pope, whose word 
,vas to raise the beggar up, may now return to the mind 
of the reader as representing 'v hat ought, at this tÏ1ne, to 
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have taken place. Furthermore, during the days of pre- 
paration for the Council, and during its deliberations, only 
one among all the nations had bee'n singled out for solemn 
blessing and glowing assurances that God would not forget 
her services to the Church. Italy ha.d been warned and 
cursed. Austria and her new constitution had been formally 
condemned. Russia had been laid under every possible an- 
athema. Spain, ever since her change of government, had 
shared the same condemnation. As to the heretical countries, 
they were generally left, without separate mention, in the 
depths to ,vhich their sins had sunk them. But the Ultramon- 
tane organs in Germany and France had marked Prussia out 
for signal detestation, and denounced the union of Germany 
under the leadership of Prussia for the relentless opposition of 
the Church of God. France alone ,vas blessed with the wither- 
ing benediction of the priest. 
The hour had come that was to show how far the seers had 
read the future, and ho,v far the calculators had reckoned well. 
So far as related to the great dogma, and the definition of it, all 
that had been designed was happily accomplished; indeed, more 
completely accomplished than had been proposed in any design 
avowed up to the eleventh hour. So far, therefore, both seers 
and calculators were justified. They had not seen a false vision, 
so long as they contemplated the dogmatic issue; nor had they 
reckoned without their host, so long as they had reckoned upon 
bishops, priests, and friars. Events were now to tell how far the 
transformation of Society into the accepted model, how far the. 
homage of kings, ho,v far the self-surrender of Parlialuents, 
how far the submission of codes to be remodelled by the 
Church, and how far the general consent of the human race 
to be guided by him who claimed to hold the place of God 
among men, were to pass from the realm of hope into that 
of experience. 
The progress of the Council, and of opinion contemporary 
with its sittings, had dissipated many illusions. Even the 
VOL. II. 27 
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bishops had to be conquered, and were not WOD. Europe had 
been awakened and had not been attached, but alienated. Great 
as the glories of the spectacles had confessedly been, and much as 
they dazzled spectators, they had not carried legislative effect, 
except where the artistic legerdemain had admitted of in1mediate 
application. The vote of the minority on July 13th was one 
symptom of failure. Their final record. of dissent, put into 
the Pope's own hand, was a more serious symptom. Their 
flight from the last public session was more serious still. The 
absence of the representatives of the governments from that 
session 'W'as yet far more depressing. All, therefore, that was 
now to be hoped for from the Church was submission; and the 
very utmost that any calculating man dared to hope for from 
governments was endurance. The worst was that statesmen 
had learned much more than they were ever meant to learn, 
and had seen into matters a deal further than laymen ought to 
gee. And so the first night of the new dispensation closed in 
under dull skies, both physically and morally. 
When the Romans, always curious to see how facts can be 
dressed for appearance outside of the walls, looked to the 
Gimnale di Roma for an account of the session, they found 
there that all the bishops who had not appeared-upwards of 
two hundred-,vere placed in one class, 'absent from diffe- 
rent legitimate and recognised reasons.' This was followed by 
the assertion that' the great majority of them held the same 
doctrine as that which had been defined.' Accustomed as the 
Romans are to this method of putting facts in vestments, the 
occasion was solemn before God and exposed to the eye of man. 
Vitelleschi wrote that in these representations the minority 
might find 'a foretaste of the false statements and judgments 
they must in future expect.' Some readily account for such 
assertions by saying that it was hoped that the documents 
which proved the contrary would never come to light. But 
much is due to the habit of reckoning on the power of a great 
organ to set officials upon repeating what it says, till the facts 
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are forgotten. The Civiltá copied these statements, and yet at 
a later date gave a truer account of the abstentions. 
It said :-Cardinals, 42 pro and 4 contra; Patriarchs, 6 pro 
and 2 contra; Prin1ates, 6 pro and 2 contra; Archbishops, 80 
pro and 18. contra; Bishops, 349 pro and 47 contra; Abbots and 
Generals, 40 pro and only 1, a Chaldean, contra. The same 
article, however, does not shrink from asserting that ' many' of 
the minority voted Placet in the public session. 
The heaviest solicitudes of the Curia were now to begin. 
They had plucked their fruit, which certain promises had said 
would make them like gods, ruling over mortals; and now they 
were soon to tremble, and to feel themselves stripped bare. 
Events had been so guided that so long as they were dealing 
with their own instruments, the bishops and the clergy, they 
,vere left completely to effect their purpose. Now came the 
point ,vhere they ,\yere to operate upon mankind. That society 
which they had meant completely to subjugate, flattering them- 
selves that they were about to restore it, was now placed face 
to face with them in an awful aspect, one which neither priests 
Dor kings could fully interpret. Certain it ,vas, however, that 
neither kings nor 'peoples' were upon their knees before the 
Vicar of God, or were inclined to go down upon them. Some 
feared that instead of kings and nations appealing to him to 
save them, he would soon be found appealing to some one to 
save him. The fortunes of the restored empire of the Bona- 
partes, and those of the restored Papacy, had been bound up 
together. l\Ien now watched and whispered, saying that a
 
they had been Etrangely united in their lives, perhaps they 
would not be divided in their fall. The 13th of July, the day 
of the voting 'which gave the Pope his fatal majority, ,vas the 
day of the incident at Ems. It was the day also on which the 
Duc de Gramont informed the French Chambers that, although 
the Hohenzollern candidate for the throne of Spain had been 
withdrawn, that did not close the dispute. The 18th of July, 
the day on which the Pope read out by candle-light the Decree 
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upon his o\vn infallibility, was the day on which Napoleon 
despatched his fatal declaration of ,val' to Berlin. A baptism 
of fire had been often and pompously foretold as the result of 
the great dogma. After its promulgation all that the yvorld 
ever heard of a baptism of fire ,vas \vhen Napoleon telegraphed 
to the Empress, whom the devout regarded as the true author 
of the war, telling her, in loud brag before the nations, how her 
boy had received his baptism of fire. That again was but t\VO 
dais before simultaneous sorro\vs sounded the knell of the 
elnpire and of the throne which sheltered under the shadow 
of its wing-the hvo embodiments of arbitrary will calling itself 
authority. 
On the 4th of August the Pope was chafing at the news that 
the French troops at Civitá Vecchia had actually commenced 
eIllbarkation. On the saIne day Bonaparte read the telegram 
froIll "Tissenberg. On the 6th of August Count Arnim on 
the Capitoline \vas writing to Berlin to tell his governlllent 
that Napoleon had declined an offer of the Pope to mediate 
between the belligerents, assigning as the ground that after 
the declaration of 'val' negotiations \vere too late. That same 
day came upon Napoleon the double disasters of Wörth and 
Spichern. The reply of the King of Prussia to the same 
offer of mediation on the part of the Pope was to the effect 
that if the Pontiff would procure for him assurances of the 
pacific intentions of Napoleon, and guarantees against similar 
violations of the peace in the future, he \vould not refuse to 
receive thelll from the hands of his Holiness. 1 The total result 
then of the first attempt at political action abroad, in the new 
character, was a simple failure. At the same time political 
elnbarrassments at home were thickening, as they had done 
every day since the fatal 13th of July. 
It "
as after Rome had ]earned that the sun of Austerlitz had 
not shone on the fields of Wörth and Spichern, that the first 
fOrIllal act occurred sho\ving that the Council had neither been 
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dissolved nor prorogued. All that the Pope had done was to 
give the bishops a general leave until November 11th. Had 
everything gone smoothly, this arrangement would have enabled 
the men of the Curia to go on as if they 'were a General 
Council. The step to which ,ve allude was merely the formal 
addition of certain names to the Committee on Church Disci- 
pline, to replace those who had left Rome. And this is registered 
on the 13th of August. 
1Ieantime an intimation was given of the style of adhesion to 
the Papacy in its renewed glory which would be acceptable 
at the Vatican. Th: Civiltá selected for publication, 'by pre- 
ference,' as it expresses it, an address from the Society of 
Catholic Youth in Bologna. This address had the double ad- 
vantage of expressing right views in fitting language and of 
coming from the young, on 'whom all the hopes of the future 
era "Tere constantly declared to depend. It stated that, as if 
in recompense of the new and lofty honour to tbe Virgin Mary 
procured by the word of Pius IX., Divine Providence had 
exalted in his person the divine dignity of the successor of 
Peter to the summit of glory and power:- 
, We shall ever keep our eyes fixed on Thee, the mirror of eternal 
Truth. 'Ve shall ever keep them directed to this Apostolical Chair, 
whence the waters of true wisdom and of eternal life perennially flow. 
Speak, then, 0 Infallible Teacher, and we, the youthful sons of the 
Catholic Church, will hear Your words as the words of eternal wisdom; 
Your judgment shall be for us the judgment of God ; Your definition 
shall be as the definitions of God ; Your instruction as the instruction of 
God. In your authority as Vicar of Christ we venerate the authority of 
God, and submitting our mind and our heart to that authority, we have 
faith to sustain the dignity of human nature in face of the pretentious 
tyranny of haughty intellect spoiled and blinded by guilty passions.' 1 
The historical tales which had for years been carried on in 
the pages of the CÙ:iZtá under the title The Crusaders of 
St. Peter, from which we have occasionally given scenes, 
rather strangely happened, in the number of the Civiltá for 
August the 24th, to come to an end. It concluded ,vith the 
1 riviltá, VII., xi., 481.2. 
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list of the immortal dead, as recorded for the world in a nlonu- 
lnent which Italy may well preserve. The Pope did not know 
what a record of the exotic character .of his own power 
he was putting up. The ideal of this monument, and of the 
Inethods by which the world ,vas to be made Catholic, is given 
by the Civiltá in a very fe\v words :- 


, It was the conception of Pius IX. that, in the Agro Verano, on soil 
consecrated by the tombs of the ancient martyrs, should arise the memo- 
rial of the crusaders of the nineteenth century. And another conception 
of Pius IX. was the colossal group in marble which represents St. 
Peter in the attitude of committing the sword to a warrior in armour, 
who with the cross bears a flag, with the legend, The Catholic JVO'ì'ld. 
Peter is Pius; the warrior is the Christian anny. The idea of the 
nlission of that army glows in the authoritative action of him who gives 
the commission, and in the humble and generous action of him who 
receives the conlmission, and is admirably expressed in two texts of 
Scripture beneath, drawn from the Book of the Maccabees, "Take this 
holy sword, a gift froln God, wherewith thou shalt overthrow the adver- 
saries of my people Israel. . . . For victory standeth not in the multi- 
tude of the army, but strength cometh from heaven.'" 


The names of the martyrs of this crusade are given, and 
alnong those ,vho fell in the Battle of l\lentana is only one 
Italian. France, Belgium, Holland, England, Ireland, and 
Germany are all represented, and Switzerland still more 
strongly. In the other most considerable engagement, that 
of :nlonte Librett4 there is again but -a single Italian. Among 
those ,vho perished by being blown up in barracks in Rome 
"rere several Italians, in large part musicians. That record is 
certainly ,vorth the keeping of Italy at any cost, and the setting 
of it up is only one of the manifold evidences of how blinded 
the Papacy ,vas in the last days of its temporal power. 1 'V' ell 
might the Pope in the Syllabus condemn the doctrine of non- 
intervention. 
On the 15th of August a great 'function' ,vas celebrated at 
Rome, in the Church of St. Louis of the French, in COIDlnemo- 
ration of the name-day of the Emperor Napoleon-that lllodern 
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Charlemagne who restored the Roman Catholic Church in France, 
and whose nephew restored the Pope to his holy city. Cardinal 
Bonaparte, the Marquis de Banneville, and all the French nota- 
bles attended in state. About the saIne time a sorely smitten 
man, accompanied by his boy, was crossing the drawbridges of 
1\letz, turning their faces to the rear, amid gibes and nick- 
names from the French soldiery. While winding up the heights 
of orchard and of vineyard which overhang the beauteous dale 
of the l\loselle, and when looking on the fair uplands of Lor- 
raine, upon which were sleeping, in happy obscurity, villages 
like St. Privat and Gravelotte, like Rezonville and Mars La 
Tour, the withered Emperor and his yet unripe son might see 
French soldiers marching in retreat, but could not see the 
Gennans by "Thorn they were being already outmarched. Mean- 
while in Paris the two elect ladies of the Golden Rose-Isabella 
and Eugénie-,vere spectators, the first sighing after a crown 
already lost, the second trembling for a regency attained as if 
only to expedite the breaking of the sceptre of her husband. 
Had either of them faith enough to believe that the Virgin 
could re\vard them for services done to the Holy Father by 
giving them the necks of their enemies? Our Lady of Victories, 
'terrible as an army with banners,' to quote a favourite text 
with Jesuit writers, was propitiated at least by the Empress 
Regent. 
So far the political calculations of the Curia had all been 
turned to vanity. Bayaria had not fraternised with the French, 
much less carried Würtemburg and Baden with her. The blast 
of invasion \vhich was to sound the death-knell of German unity 
had proved to be its mustering-cry. Italy up to the present 
moment had stood in awe of France, but if the latter should 
receive another blow or two, matters nlight reach a pass at 
which the Italian government would have more cause to fear 
Garibaldi than Napoleon-and then? 
News soon arrived that the Germans, out-marching the 
French, had met them in the villages ,vhich we have lately men- 
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tioned, the names of which were by that meeting written large 
on the memory of nations. The poor Pope saw that Bonaparte, 
"Thorn he had used and hated, was not likely to retain po"Ter 
any longer to guard his temporal throne. He knew that Italy 
was wiser than the first Bonaparte, who taught the French that 
the Pope was to be treated as if he had two hundred thousand 
bayonets,-a lesson that bas cost them dear. Italy adopted the 
principle that, in respect of bayonets, the Pope ,vas to be 
counted as worth just as many as he could cOlnmand. Perhaps, 
when it comes to a question of bayonets, that is the right way 
of counting. Italy would also treat him more wisely as a 
teacher. She would not incarcerate, exile, or personally insult 
hinl, but would leave him free to bless or curse as he felt moved, 
and to be heeded or disregarded according as every man felt 
persuaded in his own mind. 
It was with hearts weighted with the heavy news froll1 the 
banks of the Moselle that the Fathers of the Council met in 
their Congregation on the 23rd of August. How changed that 
gathering from the proud assembly of last December, which 
challenged the homage of all kings, and at the sight of "7hich 
the l\iargottis and the Veuillots spoke of our Parliaments as 
puppet-shows! So long as you looked to dress, and proces- 
sions, and sounding titles, and inflated claims, the comparison 
was all in favour of the parliament of priests. But now 
those whose organs of the press a few months before wrote 
as if neither kings nor presidents had any long tenure of 
power, except as they might make their peace with the Church, 
felt themselves to sit alnid the indifference of mankind, and 
under the menacing strokes of Providence. The bishops who 
had warned the III of their ignorance and folly, but had been 
crushed, were now far away, many of them destined to rea.p 
bitter fruit. In the Congregation, the Fathers discussed some 
matters of Church discipline, but as the shadow of Sadowa 
had arrested all preparations for the Council during fourteen 
montbs, and that .of Garibaldi for three or four, now a darker 
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shadow, projected from Wörth and Gravelotte, was falling upon 
the remaining ecclesiastics, as the evening gloom of the A ven- 
tine falls on late gamblers in what was once the Circus Maximus. 
They had played for the certainty of the temporal power, and 
for the reversion of the lordship of the ,vorld. They had boldly 
staked all episcopal and clerical rights. The upshot was that 
the losers had lost, and that the one winner was to be a loser too. 
The next news showed them that, on the very day when they thus 
met, was completed the investment of l\Ietz. Thus did they see 
the thrice beaten but still coherent army of Bazaine altogether 
cut off from the routed and disorganised army of 1\Iacl\tfahon. 
They had fixed to meet again on the 1st of September. 
The Fathers probably felt that it was' doubtful whether the 
Congregation fixed for the 1st of September ,vould meet; but 
it 'was highly politic to keep up the airs of a General Council, 
bee-ause it increased the sanctity of the city, and made it morally 
more difficult for Italy to attack. Ere they met, it became known 
that at Beaumont, Failly-the faithful General Fail1y, the leader 
of the expedition of l\Ientana, lauded and blessed for his' prodi- 
gious chassepots '-had met the Bavarians, soldiers of that king 
whom the Unitá never wearied of insulting, and that at their 
hands Failly had lost his guns, his baggage, and his camp, a large 
part of his men, and all his reputation. The Congregation of the 
1st of September did meet, and it ,vas the last. While Bishop 
Quinn, of Brisbane, in Australia, ,vas offering ur the 
Iass, the 
undulating plateaux around Sedan were reeking with an incense 
which had, \vithin the last few years, been invoked with lament- 
able frequency by the organs of the Vatican. As the Fathers 
were rising from their afternoon siesta, tens of thousands of 
blue and grey eyes, from all the heights commanding the city 
of Turenne, began to dance for joy at seeing the white flag 
waving from the old castle lying lo\v do\vn in the hollo\v,-ay, 
the white flag waving over the Imperial head of him \vho to 
them represented the traditional devastators of the German 
Fatherland, but 'who was, to the bishops of the Council, the 
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prince who for twenty years had been the stay of the temporal 
power. 
No sooner had the news from Sedan reached the Agro 
ROlnano, than Curia and peasant alike knew all that was to 
follow. One week after that day the Fathers gathered, on the 
8th of September, for the last great ceremony, or, as it was 
called, 'the last extra conciliar act.' 1 The remains of the 
world-transforming host of December now speckled the noble 
Piazza del Popolo, pressing to the great church of Santa Maria. 
It ,vas the Festival of the Nativity of the Virgin. All that the 
Civiltá tells of the day is that there were great expectations, and 
that the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, then three months 
distant, would witness a splendid session. We should say that 
there ,vas no expectation of the sort, except indeed among the few 
who really counted on the Virgin as being certain at last to work 
for the Pope the miracles which it had been so often suggested 
that she was in gratitude bound to perform. The majority cal- 
culated that she had acquitted all her debts to hirrl by making 
him infallible. Desirable as it was to keep up the appearance 
that Ronle was just then the seat of a General Council, they 
knew that though for us and other remote people beyond the 
ll10untains that might have a sacred sound, for the Italians it 
,vas not a name to conjure ,vith. 
On the very day ,vhen the Fathers were cheerlessly perform- 
ing this final ceremony, a notification was sent forward by 
Victor Emmanuel that he was unable longer to stay the impetus 
of the nation, which panted to take possession of its capital. 
The letter of the king was weak and disingenuous. It was 
more like the work of a priest than of a soldier. He affected 
to be a good Catholic, while deliberately dethroning the Virol' 
of God.. He affected to hope that the Pope would acquiesce 
in his own dethronement. The reply of the Pontiff was more 
worthy of his position, and more becoming his professions. 
This hostile movement called out a quality in which Popes 
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are surely infallible, that of appealing to foreigners for armed 
intervention against their own countrYluen. Of all men, to 
whom should the Pope now turn but to the King of Prussia,- 
as if the King of Prussia did not know at what the Pope 
and his instruments had been aiming! The date of the reply 
of King \Villiam was in itself a history. He wrote from the 
capital of fair Champagne. Already had the tide of war closed 
round the hot infallibilist Räss in his stately Cathedral of 
Strasburg; and, rolling on, it had, under the shado,v of St. 
Remy, enveloped the deserter from the Opposition, Landriot, 
in his thrice beautiful fane at Rheims. It was rushing forward 
with impartial force to surround lVleignan the oppositionist at 
Chalons, and even the t,vo prelates at Paris and Versailles who 
had stood with the extremes of the t\VO contending parties. 
St. Remy sent no sufficing homage by the hand of King 
William. The soldier-king quietly declined to undertake any 
such political intervention as the priest-king desired. In one 
word, he dispelled the idea of the venerable applicant, that the 
cause of Prussia was implicated. The matter, said King 'Villiam, 
is one' which does not, as your Holiness appears to think, in 
any way affect the interests of Prussia.' That calm ,vord would 
provoke many a vow to make the heretic feel that the Pope 
could affect the temper of millions of his subjects, and therefore 
the interests of his government. 
Yet one week from the notification of Victor Emmanuel, and 
on the 15th of September, rode up an Italian staff officer, with 
all the forms of war, to the l\lilvian BriJge,-tbat Pons JIilvius 
ever memorable for the victory of Constantine and the death 
of Maxentius. The latest addition to its history of military 
incidents, which began with the conspiracy of Catiline, had been 
made one-and-twenty years previously, when the insurgent 
Romans defeated an attempt to carry the bridge made by the 
French under Oudinot. The point of meeting did not, therefore, 
seem to be one of good omen for Pius IX. The Italian officer 
was Colonel Count Caccialupi, or Chase-the-"\V olves. He came 
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from General Cadorna to demand, in the name of the King of 
Italy, the surrender of the city. On behalf of his Holiness, 
General Kanzler at once gave his reply. The place was to be 
defended. General Bixio on that day closed in upon Civitá 
'T ecchia. 
l\Iean,vhile, Count Arnim, in the hope of averting bloodshed, 
plied between the city and the Italian camp. The Pope, how- 
ever, was resolved upon resistance. He did, indeed, give orders 
that it should be continued only so long as to compel the Italians 
to open a breach, in order, as he said, to attest the fact that his 
capital fell by violence. That end, we might have thought, 
,,"ould have been equally well answered, ,vithout bloodshed, by 
surrendering after the first gun. The forces of the Pope num- 
bered eight thousand, and those of Cadorna fifty thousand. 
Rapidly as the temporal power and the Second En1pire were 
both rushing downhill, it appeared as if they ,vere constantly 
to keep step. So did it fall out that on that very 19th of 
September when the Prussians, defeating Vinoy, closed round 
Paris, Cadorna, coming up from the north, sat do,vn before the 
gates of Rome. His lines stretched from the Salara Gate to 
the Gate of San Giovanni, thus enclosing that cemetery of 
St. Lorenzo, ,vhere stood the monument to the Crusaders, with 
so many foreign and so fe,v Italian names. Coming -Up from 
the south, General Angiolotti stretched fron1 the Gate of St. 
Giovanni to that of St. Sebastiano. Early the next morning 
Bixio, coming up from Civitá Vecchia, which he had captured, 
took post before the Gate of San Pancrazio, remembered for 
the contest bet,veen Garibaldi and the French. 
"Tith the first light of the 20th of September did the cham- 
bers of the Vatican begin to rattle with the sound of otber 
artillery than the joy-guns of St. Angelo. The last time that 
sound had disturbed those vaults was ,vhen it caIne as the voice 
of a French republic, commanding a Roman republic to make 
way for the most despotic rule in Europe. N o,v France was 
learning for herself what it is to hear the guns of the stranger 
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before the gates of the capital; and Ronle was feeling what it 
is to hear the voice of the Fatherland bidding the stranger 
depart. Of the hvo potentates who in 1849 thundered at the 
\veak walls of poor old Rome, he 'who then acted the restorer 
\vas now an exile and a captive, \vhile he who ,,?as then an 
exile panting for return, no\v sat in the halls to \vhich he ,,"as 
then restored, but sat feeling in the thud of every gun that even 
\vithin those halls he too ,vould soon call himself a captive. 
'Yhile the din pained the spirit of the aged Pio N ono, forty 
of the Italians attacking and twenty of the foreigners defend- 
ing ,vere killed, and a hundred and fifty of the assailants and 
fifty of the garrison were wounded. Reports came that the 
heaviest fire ,,-as directed against the Porta Pia, the gate parti- 
cularly connected by name \vith his own name, adorned and 
restored by his liberality, and endeared to his military recol- 
lections by the triunlphal entrance of his crusaders from 
1\Ientana less than three years before. A letter is published in 
'which the Pope ordered General Kanzler to surrender as soon 
as a breach should be made. But it would not appear that he 
had really granted him power to do so; for the Civiltá ex- 
pressly says that the order to hoist the white flag was given by 
the Pope hilnself, and accounts for needless bloodshed by the 
delay ,vhich occurred ere that order could reach the gate that 
was beleaguered. 1 
Some five hours had passed since the horrid din began. 
K 0 l\Iichael with his legions of angels, no 1\iadonna terrible 
as an army \vith banners, smote the h:)st of the aliens. No 
Peter struck the barbarians with blindness. No Dominic, with 
a cohort of sainted Inquisitors; no Ignatius, with a celestial 
'Company,' flashed death upon the ,vorse than 1\loslems who 
fought for uprisen Italy. All these things had been expected. 
They came not, but instead of them came the news that a 
breach at the Porta Pia invited the Italians in. At last the 
poor old priest-king n1ade up his mind to stay the futile flow 
) VIII., i' J 108. 
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of blood. He knew the temper of his zouaves. They would 
have stood and died Jike crusaders; but at last the word was 
given. Then upon the heights of the J aniculum, whence they 
were bombarding the Gate of St. Pancrazio, began the dark 
and fiery eyes of Bixio's Italians to dance, as twenty days before, 
at Sedan, had danced the eyes of King William's Germans. 
There, yea, there on the dome of proud St. Peter's, being raised" 
and beginning to flutter, was the ,vhite flag, and there unwind- 
ing itself did it float out upon the September breeze, and waved 
in the forenoon sun,-waved over Pontifi and Cardinal, over 
the Circus of Nero and the Inquisition of the Popes. Was it 
real? Eyes would be wiped to see if they did not deceive. 
Eyes, ay, the eyes of soldiers, would be wiped from thick, hot 
tears. Could it be-could it ever be? Come at last! The 
hour for which ages had impatiently waited, for which myriads 
of Italians had died. Italy one! her arms outstretched from 
Etna and from lVlonte Rosa, clasping at last everyone of her 
children, and even availing by their returning strength to lift up 
her poor old Rome from under the load of the priest and the 
stranger. 
He ,vho two brief months before had, amid deep darkness at 
noonday, read out, by artificial light, the Decree of his own un- 
limited power and irreformable la,v, lay down that night amid 
a rude and intrusive glare streaming from across the Tiber into 
the multitudinous windows of the Vatican. It came from the 
Hahts of Rome all ablaze with illuminations for the fall of the 
o 
temporal power. In the piazza below lay the Pope's little army of 
foreigners, passing their last night in the Holy City under shade 
of the basilica in wbich they had consecrated their bayonets to 
St. Peter, and within embrace of the two arms of the glorious 
crescent colonnade. For true it is that stone cupolas, and stone 
columns, put up by the distant dead, may be of real avail as 
stays of a power after the hearts and hands of willing men 
have ceased to hold it up. The soldiers passed the next morn- 
ing in confused preparations for a departure. At noon a 
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cannon was fired, and the Pope appeared on his balcony. 
Looking down on his defenders, he was doubtless reminded 
of the proud day, after the return from Gaeta, when he blessed 
the then triumphant French. Now he could not conceal his 
overpowering emotion. With the retreating steps of these 
prisoners of war, were about to vanish mystic visions of martial 
feats crowned by divine miracle. The soldiers raised their old 
cry, Viva Pio Nono, in loud and ringing tones; which, smiting 
against the basilica and the palace, were from thence rolled 
back, and flew across the stream, till the sound of Viva Pio 
Nono once more floated along the neighbouring st.reets of the 
capital. Uprisen Italy, quietly sustaining her uplifted Rome, 
hear kened in silence to the foreign cheer. Then, for the last 
time, did the Pope give to his beloved soldiers what they had 
so often received, his benediction. As he withdrew, when the 
corridors opened lone and long before him, when the doors 
closed behind, cutting him off from the only bayonets on which 
he could rely, no ,yonder if he felt that the palace of the 
Pontiff
 had become a prison. 
The crusaders, turning to the left, passed out of the Gate 
Angelica; then winding round under the windows of the 
Vatican, close by the garden walls, and along the J aniculum, 
they finally reached the Gate of San Pancrazio, where Cadorna 
and his staff awaited them to receive the formal surrender. 
Proud were the men under the red, w bite, and green, with the 
cross of Savoy, as they saw the head of the approaching column. 
As the first men of the French legion came up they insulted 
the Italian staff. According to the Civiltá, Bixio was so in- 
censed that he reproached Cadorna for having conceded to such 
troops the honours of war. The friendly writer extenuates 
their misconduct by alleging the irritation caused by affronts 
received from the rabble in the streets on the previous day. 
But when the zouaves came up led by the brave Colonel 
Charette, they behaved like soldiers (Civiltá, 'TIll., i., 212). 
When the crusaders of Pio Nono passed away from the 
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Gate of San Pancrazio, who would have dared to say that the 
sixty dead and the two hundred wounded of the day before 
were to be the last victims of war provoked by Popes abusing 
the name of the Prince of Peace? And who ,vould not feel 
for the French crusaders, ,vho, led by their priests, and think- 
ing that they did God service, had for t\venty years inflicted 
upon Italy, at the behest of the Pope, the miseries of foreign 
occupation, and no,v, in facing their own fair land, were to 
behold the foreigner seated in her proudest palaces. 
From that day forth, \vhen the Roman met the priest on the 
street, he felt that he was no longer bound, except at the dictate 
of his own conscience, to confess to him his sins ; that, indeed, 
he was not even bound to purchase an Easter ticket, to be pro- 
duced as evidence that he had duly presented himself in a 
tribunal in which, in fact, he had never set foot. From that 
day forth, when the friar entered the church of St. Ignatius, 
neither the great picture of the torments of the heretics, nor 
what, in his dialect, he might call the 'divine' lapis lazuli, 
retained all its old brilliancy; for within those sacred wans the 
internal tribunal of the kingdom of God ,vas no longer any- 
thing more than a voluntary confessional. From that day forth 
disappeared from the seats of justice on the Seven Hills the 
ecclesiastical magistrate, and with him the external tribunal of 
the Church. From that day forth appeared for the first time 
for long and weary ages, the civil magistrates, sitting in open 
court under the eye of all, to administer, with whatever short- 
comings, a law which accepted the Christian principle of even- 
handed justice to Jew and Gentile; to those who said, Weare of 
Cephas, and to those who only said, We are of Christ. In the 
eye of the Vatican this was the fall of the supernatural order, 
the godless triumph of naturalism; but in other eyes it was 
the substitution of God's good ordinance for the contrivance 
of priestcraft, which, conscious that it ,vas not natural, called 
itself supernatural. From that day forth the Roman noble 
ceased to be a mere title-bearer and jewel-stand, for now a 
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career in the government of his country opened before him. 
:Now for the first time since the so-called Christian priest-but 
, 
let all lnen know that Christianity speaks not of any priest 
but ONE, her sole High Priest in heaven-for the first time 
since the so-called Christian priest extinguished prince and 
senator under the robes of the Pontiff, ,vas the Roman noble 
a member of a real aristocracy,-not, indeed, an aristocracy 
privileged as ours, but, on the other hand, one which ,vas 
not shut off by a sacred caste froln public life, one ha ving 
every prize open, and, in each separate race of the arena, 
having the unmeasured advantages of name. From that 
tilue forth the people ceased to be a n1ere populace, and 
entered on the dignities of a democracy. Law, letters, science, 
politics, diplomacy, and oratory now called upon the bright- 
browed child of the working man to come and grace them 
with his gifts, and not to sit doomed to the destiny of the 
incapable, unless he ,vould put on the frock of the priest. 
From that day forth the double office of Despot-Pontiff, 
answering to the ideal of later Pagan ROlne, was replaced by 
the mild office of the lnonarch, reigning at the head of an 
aristocracy and a den1ocracy, both invested \vith natural rights, 
both curbed by ll10derating powers,-a monarchy ,vhich repre- 
sents the Christian ideal of a Great Father who in action is the 
depositary of tbe collective fatherly authority of the households 
of the nation, and in council the head, but only the head, of 
their collective 'wisdon1. The priest Ð 
 a teacher of doctrines, 
as a celebrant of rites, or as a practitioner of charms, renlained 
as free as ever he had been before; but as a power to impose 
himself upon all, and as exclusive king of men, his reign had 
passed a,vay. Italy said, 'For ever' ; the priest replied, ' Only 
for a very little tÏ1ne' ! 
On the 2nd of October the Italian governlnent took a ple- 
bescite in tbe Roman States, to enable the people by a vote to 
record their o,vn desire as to ,vhether they ,,"ould belong to the 
kingdonl of Italy or to the Spiritual State. According to the 
VOL. IL 28 
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Oiviltá, tbe voting in the Holy City was 40,835 in favour of 
Italy, and 46 against. It must not 
e imagined that the 
total amount of dissent was represented by the 46. The 
partisans of the supernatural order generally abstained; but 
probably tbey would have done other,vise bad they not kno,vn 
that, even if they all mustered, the majority would be over- 
whelming. They, as usual, cried out against bribery, coercion, 
and similar wrongs. Ind
ed, to read the Papal organs at 
this day, one might believe that ever since the national move- 
ment began, every vote and every battle has been carried 
against the preponderating mass of Italians by some few Free- 
masons, Jews, and invisible conspirators. 
The Council ,vhich was to restore all things still sat. Not 
even a prorogation had taken place. Now, however, the 
Pontiff, though not intending to dissolve it, determined to 
suspend it until a happier time. Exactly a month after Rome 
had passed into the hands of Italy, appeared on the 20th 
October the Act by which the Council was suspended. In 
the Bull of Convocation the Pope had spoken of his intentions 
. 
for tbe general benefit of society. In the Bull of Suspension 
it appeared that the particular society which best knew him 
and his remedies had spewed them out of her mouth. After 
having for many centuries had experience of his spiritual 
supremacy and temporal power, Italy had mournful proofs 
that they were socially evil. No land in Europe could pro- 
duce a record of any dynasty which had so often brought 
into it foreign armies, to beat its people down, and to keep 
them under. No land in Europe could, from times within 
the memory of living men, produce such list.s of the executed, 
the exiled, the imprisoned, and of those submitted to torture. 
No land in Europe had a ruling class among members of which 
public justice, when once free, had, week after week, to deal with 
such vile immoralities as the Courts of Italy had to punish in 
members of the priesthood. Italy had made the last trial of 
priestly rule with a prince personally free from the social blots 
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which in the case of lnany of his predecessors had cOlnplicated 
questions of the public weal with questions of personal vice. 
Under Pius IX. the system stood out more fairly to be judged 
by its principles and by its fruits. And under Pius IX. Italy 
had run 0" ,vith accounts of moral ,vrongs, of crimes of power, 
o 
of curses uttered by the subject, such as had long since ceased 
to be heard of in other countries of Europe free from Turkish 
rule. Greatly as the influence of the priesthood had delnora- 
1ised Italy, and had obscured the general conscience, there. was 
still a high sense of the superiority of ordinary public life, 
con1pared with such a public life as existed among and. under 
a caste of celibate fathers and secular ecclesiastics. There 
was still sufficient conscience left to condemn them and their 
rule as socially intolerable. The monstrosity that called itself a 
Spiritual State, and sneered at Lay States, ,vas carnal, and vile 
to the core. The "
ave which, as soon as the break,vater of 
the Second Empire had been relnoved, rolled in at the Porta 
Pia, ,,"'as even more a 'wave of moral scorn and of social 
execration than of political hostility. 
We sa,v, ,vhen the Bull of Convocation ,vas issued, that to 
Professor l\Iassi, the official biographer of Pius IX., the glory 
of the enterprise therein announced seemed to be so over- 
,vhelming that when he recorded the event the pen fell fronl 
his hand. That Bull pointed to the benefits about to be con- 
ferred upon universal society by the Pontiff. The Council 
met amid florid promises that prjnce
 generally, at least 
Catholic ones, would accept the Vicar of God as their 
supreme judge, mingled ,vith terrible citations of them all 
to appear before him, in order to find at one and the san1e 
time their correction and their deliverance in his infallible 
sentence. All this was uttered with the haughty spirit that 
goes before a fall. The fall after the haughtiness- did not 
tarry, and ,vas strikingly indicated by a phrase under the 
hand of the High Priest himself, in the Bull of Suspension:- 
, "T e have been brought into such a position as to be entirely 
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under a hostile dominion and po,ver, God in His inscrutable 
judgments having so pern1itted it.' Society had already 
beheld its self-proffered saviour clinging to the skirts of 
Napoleon III., and then crying to King William to save 
him from his fello,v-countrYlllen. N o'v the kings heard their 
self-proffered judge hilllself declare that by a judgment truly 
suprelne the tenlporal po,ver had fallen,-that po\ver which 
he and all his bishops had separately and unitedly assured 
the Church ,vas altogether necessary to the proper exercise 
of his office of universal bishop. 
'Ve heard the Civiltá, in September, foretell that ,vhen the 
8th of Decenlber should COlne it ,vould witness a splendid 
session. K o'v at last it caIne, a ,vaymark noting thp end of 
a very eventful year-eventful in the life of France, in the 
life of Italy, in the life of the German nation, and in that of 
t.he Papal Church. But the anniversary of the Immaculate, 
of the Syllabus, and of the opening of the Vatican Council, 
brought ,vith it no splendid session. They ,vho twelve months 
ago had met to sit in judgment on the nations were scattered, 
and were in various languages making strange explanations 
and dexterous appeals to allay the general disquiet relating to 
their political plans; and in doing so were creating in the 
luinds of all "rho understood ,vhat they said, and ,vho knew 
"rhat they had done, an ilnpossibility of ever hereafter trusting 
to representations of theirs. l\Ieantime, without his seven 
hundred bishops, ,vithout his adoring cro,vds, ,vithout the glitter 
of fallen royalties and of quasi-civic dignitaries, without his 
beloved zouaves, yet still guarded by his stalwart and fan- 
tastic Swiss-for at that Court it is ever foreign steel that 
is true-the Pope, sitting in a palace of eleven thousand 
apartnlents, rich as any king, and free as any bishop in the 
world, yet felt and called himself a prisoner. Therefore when 
the day of exciting 11lenlories came, it was, says the Civiltá, 
spent in 1l10urning and desolation. But a new offering to the 
Virgin was to raise tbe sacredness of the 8th of Decenlbcr, 
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even in this year of sorro,v, to a higher pitch than ever. 
Hitherto the patron of the Holy Church had been St. ::\Iichael 
the Archangel, under whose spear the first rebel fell,-,vhich 
rebel, as some time ago ,ve saw, prefigured the latest rebel, 
Garibaldi. Indeed, after 
Ientana, St. l\Iichael ,vas, as military 
Inen say, 'mentioned' in the Court journal. For the Civilt{í, 
in relatin (j the overthrow of the Garibaldians, did not fail to 
o 
note the fact that 'it ,vas on the day consecrated to the Prince 
of the Angelic Host, to the Patron of the Holy Church, St. 
:I\Iichael,' that the invaders crossed the border. But no\v the 
Immaculate, ,vho alone is terrible as an army ,vith banners, 
who alone destroys all heresies, was to be further exalted, by 
the raising of her husband to that celestial dignity which 
had hitherto been borne by the great archangel. It ,vas, say 
the reverend college of writers in the ruling periodical, a 
grand consolation that amid the mourning and desolation 
,vherein the 8th of December ,vas passed, the Decre
 pro- 
claiming St. Joseph as the Patron of the Catholic Church was 
promulged. They add that this Decree ,vas- issued to satis(y 
the Fathers of the Council, and that it ll1ight be considered 
as a firstfruit of devotion and piety reaped from the Council. 
The Italians said that St. 
Iichael, as captain of the Lord's 
host, had not in late years wielded the sword to the satisfaction 
of the authorities. Others said that the reason of the slight 
put upon him ,vas simply that St. Joseph was the patron 
of the Company of Jesus. Others again looked no further 
for an explanation than to the fact that a fonn of religion 
,vhich now-whatever was imagined and in theory professed- 
had in reality no standard of faith left but that of the fait 
acconzpli, ,vould naturally seek change for the sake of rest. 
Certain it is tbat from centre to circumference of the Papal 
orb, the devout ,vere besieging the altars of those po\vers 
among whon1 l\lodern Rome distributes the affairs of that 
department which was by Ancient Rome assigned to 
Iars. 
In England, as the Civ'iltá proudly tells, was fonned 'The 
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Prayer League of our Lady of Victories, entirely composed 
of innocent children.' In Vienna the arch-confraternity of 
St. 1\Iichael called the citizens to a solemn novena, Belgiunl 
llloved in a similar manner, and Spain on the 8th of December 
beheld the faithful thronging to the altars of 1\lary. 'Proces- 
sions and pilgrimages' added a 'splendid' demonstration, in 
,vhich Belgium, Germany, and the Tyrol merited particular 
lllention. The tomb of St. Boniface ,vas besieged ,vith pilgrilns, 
praying that the tomb of Pet.er ulight be redeemed from the 
hands of the Italian Islamite. And the tomb of Henry the 
Elnperor Saint, 'fierce defender of the rights of the Holy See,' 
,,-as so beset .with pilgrims on the day hvo months after the 
commencement of the captivity, that the streets of Bamberg 
resounded \vith the suppliant song of eighty-two processions 
seeking to move the ,varrior saint. In 
Iunich, after exhibiting 
in 'functions' ,vithin tho Churches 'all that is grand in the 
Catholic cult,' the clergy, the archbishop, and the devout, in 
cro\vds said to comprise all 1\Iuuich, paraded the streets chanting 
prayers for the ransolllof the Pontiff. At Baluberg the sermon 
,vas preached by Canon Schmid, a lueluber of Parlialuent, one 
of the many priest-menlbers ,vith WhOlll Gerlllan Parliaments are 
sanctified. A difference of tone as to the national sovereign 
and the general one appears to transpire in the simple ex- 
pression that the thousands of Bavarians congregated around 
t,he tOlub of the fighting St. Henry, 'sent a vigorous address 
to King Lud\vig, and one of filial condolence to the Pontiff.' 
The true tone which becomes such addresses is indicated by 
pointing out the fact that the religious and scientific societies 
of Catholic youth in Sicily and Naples have for the motto 
of their head council the words, 'EVERYTHING FOR THE POPE 
AND FOR THE CHURCH.' These Italian youths are represented 
as being emulated by the English youth, the Portuguese, the 
Austrian, and the German. l 
If St. l\lichael had not retained his militant position, his 
I Civiltá, VIII., i., pp. 44-61. 
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confraternity in Vienna, conscious of where lay the sinews of 
"war, sent loads of Peter's Pence. So in point after point of 
Europe the vows and bonds assumed in favour of Peter's Pence 
by fresh associations from Holland to Portugal, and from 
England to Hungary, are recorded. In England it was to the 
ladies that the' work' of raising Peter's Pence "was assigned. 
The ladies of Vienna claimed it, the ladies of l\Iadrid followed 
the example. And a valiant meeting in Belfast, and a lueeting 
in Galway, resolved largely to s,vell the tide of Peter's Pence. 
The Catholic clubs joined in the movement, not only to console 
the Holy Father, but to condemn 'the guilty policy of spolia- 
tion.' Italy was grievously complained of for having dealt, by 
la,v, ,vith certain Catholic Associations as political bodies, com- 
mitting offences against the nation. But the great and splendid 
'work' of the Pence of Peter is not enough. The meetings 
and manifestoes are equally necessary, and of the manifestoes 
the spirit is breathed in these ,vords, addressed to governments : 
, Do us justice; or if not, to shake you out of your indifference, 
".e shall avail ourselves of every means ,vhich the law allo\vs.' 
One brave claim of German Catholics is this: 'As loyal sub- 
jects ,ve demand that our rights and our interests shall be pro- 
tected even in the territories of the Church.' And politicians, 
knowing tlw8e thing8, ,vill say and write that Inen llloved from a 
foreign centre to make such claims of intervention on their 
governments are as good subjects as other men! They well 
kno"r that such an agitation raised in the midst of a mortal 
struggle, if it succeeds, plunges the nation into a second war; 
and even if it does not succeed, diverts the nation froln its own 
defence, and tends to divide it. But these German patriots say 
that they ,viII elnbrace every opportunity that arises of pressing 
such rights as those above indicated upon their governments, 
by the press, by 'councils,' by meetings, and especially by send- 
ing men to Parliament ,vho will have courage to take up the 
Catholic cause. The Civiltá characterises this language as the 
proclamation 'of a vigorous, a continued, and a legal struggle 
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against all governments which do not care for the cause of the 
Pontiff.' "Vhat the la,v allows,' would, in the mind of many 
a bonest Catbolic, mean the law of the land; but on how many 
of such men could reliance be placed when, after all had been 
done which the law of the land allowed, they were instructed by 
sacred lips that when it contradicted the' divine' law it ceased 
to be binding, and that then the law in the case ,vas God's 
law, ",.hich ,vas whatever the Church declared it to be ? 
Geneva ,vas made a chosen centre of activity, and the names 
of great and famous personages were paraded. 'Y-hile the u1ti- 
mate ends to be aimed at were fit1y expressed as 'reinstating 
the Holy Father in his temporal sovereignty, and re-establishing 
the social reign of the gospel,' the proximate ends, ,vhich in 
relation to the two great ones were but means, \vere, to move 
the heart of Christ to mercy by pilgrimages and prayers, to act 
upon governments, to excite opinion by the press, and to pro- 
cure for the Pope means. It is not to be supposed that all the 
nobles and notables knew what was meant by , re-establishing 
the social reign of the Gospel.' Indeed, some of them ,vould, 
doubtless, have interpreted it very loosely. But the leaders 
well knew its inmost meaning, and to them the shibboleths of 
the Syllabus ,vere sacred, and the visions of the Church State 
universal were prophetic. Fifty meetings in the middle of 
December in the diocese of Fulda alone, \vhile Gerlnany ,vas in 
the crisis of the war; the object of those meetings being to 
plunge her into a war with Italy! Indeed, it seemed to the 
Ciriltá as if, awoke from the slumber of ages by the prayers 
of the Catholics around his tomb, St. Boniface had gone out 
anew upon his apostolic pilgrimage, to rouse up the ancient 
devotion of the people to the Holy See. 1 Happy the land 
under whose sacred turf the saints are allowed to sleep, and 
are not disturbed in order to bear a part with any Saul against 
either the sons of the Philistine or the son of Jesse! 
One new society which has not its name specified, is said to 
J VIII., i., pp. 15õ-169. 
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be already a great one. It is composed of all who had borne 
arms in the crusade of Pius IX. From Hol1and to 
Iarseilles, 
from Canada to the Tyrol, they had bound themselves together 
in a comlnon bond. 'Ve are not left in doubt as to what that 
bond lnight be. Indeed, we are told that' ,vhat it is cannot be 
obscure; their fonner enterprise makes it clear.' To us the 
former enterprise would make the means clear,-namely, ,var ; 
but not so clear the end. They formerly ,varred to avert the 
fall of the temporal po,ver. "\\r ere they now to go to war for 
the ÏInmediate and local object of 'reinstating the Holy Father,' 
and at the same time for the u1terior and ,vorld-conquering 
object of 're-establishing the social reign of the gospel;' that 
is, of forming the ,vorld into Spiritual States, or at least into 
States under the spiritual reign of the clergy? The object is 
prudently veiled in vague language, but language clear enough 
for the instructed; 'full of ,varlike ardour in a meeting of Dutch 
and Belgians at Lovaine, they said that the aim of their union 
was to meet the future wants of the Church, was to conquer 
all the forces of imt>iety.'l But even in the language put 
into the lips of soldiers, and into the resolutions of public 
meetings, the object is never defined so as to limit it to 
restoring the telnporal power, and generally a wide object 
beyond that narro,v one is allo,ved to transpire. When old 
crusaders undertake ".ith '.warlike ardour' to meet the future 
,vants of the Church, we may divine of what kind her future 
wants are to be; and ,vhen such men undertake to conquer all 
the forces of Îlnpiety, we may expect a social reign of the 
gospel, ushered in by the zouaves ;-such a social reign of it 
as SOlne of the spiritual princes of the Continent re-established 
,vhen, after their Spiritual States had been shaken by the 
Refonnation, Catholic leagues reinstated the prince-bishops 
in po,ver. As to England, the Civiltá, at a date subsequent 
to notices already alluded to, names the Duke of Norfolk as. 
heading a protest against the occupation of Rome from the 
) Cidltá, VIII., i., 293. 
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noblest of the nation; Lord CaInpden and 'Giorgio Clifford' 
as leading a universal subscription of English youth; the ladies 
as conducting the '''
ork ' of Peter's Pence; R. l\'Iartin as forln- 
ing a league of prayer for persons of all grades; and 'Varteton 
(sic) as instituting' the crusade for Pius IX., a league ,of our 
Lady of Victories entirely composed of children.'! Ho\v llltlny 
British children are learning in this much-mentioned league by 
the inspirations of our Lady of Victories, to covet their baptislu 
of fire in the projected crusade, ,va do not know, nor yet how. 
they are to be taught to select the particular branch of the 
'forces of impiety' against ,,"hich their first arms are to be 
proved. But, says the CÚ-iltá- 


'there will be a struggle, there will be travails, there will be sorrows. 
But the victory is in their [the Catholics') hands: of this the proof more 
than manifest is found in eighteen centuries of continuous cOlubats and 
victories of Catholicism. As the great l\Iatthias, indignant because before 
his eyes an officer of the king dared to burn incense to an idol, rose 
up crying, "Let him that is true to the law follow me," and com- 
menced those grand struggles and grand victories of the Maccabees 
which are known to all, so the most fervent Catholics, indignant and 
horrified at the capture of Rome, pointing out the Revolution, in the 
nleetings at Fulda and at l\lalines, at Ghent and at Geneva, as the cause 
of so nU1Ch evil, as the enemy of Christ and of His Vicar, cried, "Let all 
that are Catholics at heart rise up and follow us in the fight." Their 
cry has been heard, and the general crusade is already begun.'2 
The development of the generpal c?'usade has been slower than 
the seers in their lnany l\Iaccabean visions saw; but at the 
end of six years all the preparations for it are in progress, and 
the byo-fold end is steadily kept in vie
: first, ROlne is to re- 
ceive back the Pope at the point of the bayonet; and, secondly, 
the ,vhole ,vorld is to accept 'the social reign of the gospel' at 
the point of the bayonet too, unless nations, being timely "rise, 
bow the neck and lick the dust ,,-here marches the Vicar of God. 
So man proposes. But since the day in 1850 when, as we 
heard at the beginning, a 'salutary conspiraçy and a holy 
crusade' were formally announced as the t"..o things needful, 


1 VIII., i., p. 288. 


2 VIII., i., pp. 421, 422. 
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much that man astutely planned and firmly proposed has 
not come to pass according to man's design, but has been 
strangel y turned to the purposes of a clearer wisdom, and a 
kinder ,vill. Even the monument in the celnetery of St. 
Lorenzo to the Crusaders, which exhibits Peter, under the 
effigy of Pio Rono, giving the s,vord to the Christian army, 
and comnlanding it to make a Catholic world, no,v bears, in 
addition to its texts from the l\Iaccabees, a fresh inscription: 
'RanSOIlled ROllle leaves to posterity, as a lasting sign of 
calamitous times, this monument, erected by the theocratic 
government to foreign mercenaries.' 
On the last day of 187q-that year of which the echoes will 
sound all do,vn the vale of tiIne, repeating the cry, 'l\Ian pro- 
poses but God disposes' -a strange sound was heard in Rome. 
Floods had brought so
row into the city. Victor Em
anuel 
left Florence, and at four o'clock in the morning of December 
31st, for the first time, as king in his capital, set foot in Rome. 
In its sovereigns the city ,vas familiar with titles of Saints, of 
Great, of Holiness, and of Blessedness, and ,vith ancient titles 
noting many a shade of skill and power. But there was a title 
which ,vas not only unknown, but seemed alien to all the tradi- 
tions that had gathered around the place from the days of Bulla 
and of Catiline till now. As the burly king, amid the frantic 
joy ,vhich had lnarked his brief visit, was about to enter the 
carriage to return, a little girl approached with a nosegay of 
fair flo\vers, and said: 'Take this, KING HONEST l\IAN! ' 
If ,vith the expiring hours of 1
70 the reign of Craft died in 
Rome, and that of Honesty began, it would mark the nlightiest 
of all the lllodern revolutions. 
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CHAPTER X. 


How far has the Vatican :Movement been a Success. and how far a Failure 1- 
As to Measures of the Nature of Means a Success-As to :Measures of the 
Nature of Ends hitherto a Failure-Testimony of Liberal Catholics to the 
one, and of Ultramontanes to the other-Apparatus of 
Ieans in Operation 
for the Ultimate End of Universal Dominion-Story of Scherr as an 
Example of the 1tIinority-DifIerent Classes of those who 'Submit '-Con- 
dition and Prospects of the Two Powers in Italy-Proximate Ends at 
present aimed at-Control of Elections-Of the Press-Of Schools-Pro- 
blem of France and Italy-Power of the Priests for Disturbance-Compari- 
son between Catholic and Non-Catholic Nations for last Sixty Years-Are 
Priests capable of fomenting Anarchical Plots ?-Hopes of Ultramontanes 
rest on France and England-The Former for ::\lilitary Service, the Latter 
for Converts-This hope Illusory. 


BEFORE allowing ourselves to form any opinion on the 
question how far the attempt to place all authorities 
under the Pontiff has been a failure and how far a success, it 
is necessary that, in our o,vn thoughts, t,vo classes of Ineasures 
should be set ,yell apart. If we look only at measures which 
the leaders of the movement regarded in the light of ends, it 
is easy to pronounce it an utter failure, as most Italians and 
many of other nations bave done. If, on the other hand, ,ve 
look only at measures which the leaders regarded in the light 
of means, it is easy to proclaim, as all the voices of the Vatican 
have proclaimed, that so far the movement has been a success, 
'wondrous even to the point of being manifestly divine. 
In most wars, and in all sieges, generals are liable to the 
reproach of failure up to within a short time of the decisive 
victory. l\Ieanwhile, they may have perfectly accomplished the 
steps on which they looked as means adequate to their end. 
Even then the means may prove to be inadequate, or, still 
worse, they may render the end more dìfficult of attainment 
than it would have been had they never been set in motion. 
W e think it impossible to deny the complete success of the 
VaHean movement in perfecting the measures devised as Ineans. 
Those Liberal Catholics who at present loudly pronounce the 
movement a failure, have only to read their own writings of 
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1869 and of the earlier months of 1870, to find that at that time 
certain advances in the policy of the Curia w.ere described as 
unattainable. Those advances have been accomplished. As to 
certain measures, it "
as said that governments, bishops, clergy, 
people, would unite to make them impossible. Those measures 
are now statutes and ordinances. The Liberal Catholics, indeed, 
nlay pensiyely say that the gains of the Curia are the losses of 
the Church. That may be. Time ,vill tell. The fact no'v to 
be registered is simply this: Certain changes ,yere declared 
necessary, and at the same time sufficient for the attainment 
of the great end of universal domination. Those changes ,vere 
pronounced to be revolutionary in the Church, dangerous to 
society, and, in fine, impossible. They ,vere resisted, were 
urged on, and ,vere triumphantly carried. 

... e also think it inlpossible to deny that up to the present 
tin1e (1876) the lllovement, view.ed in relation to ultimate ends, 
has been a complete failure. 'V e do not say as much of proxi- 
Inate ends. As ,ve have used the ,vritings of Liberal Catholics 
to measure the success in regard to means, so ,vould ,ve use 
the writings of the Court party to measure the failure in regard 
to ends. It is already familiar to us that in those writings the 
Inoral renovations ,vhich ,vere to attend the da ,vn of the new 
era, could not be indicated by any metaphor short of the prinlal 
burst of light on the horror of chaos. It was to be! So soon 
as the Lord should manifestly set His king upon His holy hill 
of Sion, all kings "
ere to fall do,vn before him, and his enemies 
,vere to lick the dust. Parlialnents were to recoO'nise their 

 
in1potence and expire. Populations, suddenly illuluinated, were 
to behold the saviour of society, and ,vere lovingly to bow to 
bis law. As to any possible opposition, it ,vas described as the 
heathen raging,-as the people imagining a vain thing. It was 
only the kings of the earth setting thenlselves and the rulers 
taking coun3el together against the Lord and against His 
anointed. 
Now, in fulfihnent of these promises, w.bat bas come to pass? 
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The Pope has fallen from his temporal throne. A long and 
bloody ,var, carried on with a view to place Don Carlos on the 
throne of Spain, has failed. Contrary to the fairest promise, 
hopes of placing the Count of Chambord on the throne of 
France have faded away. The tentative federation of Gerlnany 
has been consolidated by an imperial cro,vn, hereditary in the 
reigning house of Prussia. Austria has persisted in her anti- 
Catholic legislation, as it was called, and has extended it by 
abrogating the Concordat.. Switzerland and Gernlany have 
both returned t,he attacks of the ecclesiastical po,ver upon the 
civil po'wer, by laws reasserting the national supremacy in 
every sphere of public life. Italy, in the act of overturning 
the temporal power, has completed her own unity. In the act 
of completing her own unity, she has, in the city of Rome, 
violated what the Pope caUs Catholic unity, by admitting 
religious liberty within the sacred ,yalls. In America no great 
State has modified its la'v in favour of the new theocracy. 
Several of the Catholic States have shown a consciousness of its 
aims, and jealousy of its accredited agents. In Canada, leading 
Liberal statesmen have clearly evinced a rising consciousness 
of what the Papacy is, and of what it aims at. The one ideal 
ruler of the Curia, the one set before the youth of nations as 
their model, Garcia Moreno, President of Ecuador, has fallen, 
openly assassinated in broad daylight. Thus, at the time when, 
according to his seers, the Pontiff was to survey a new cosmos 
rising out of the chaos of the Modern State, he, all round the 
horizon, beholds only confusion worse confounded. At his 
creative word the light did not break, but the darkness settled 
deeper, and the chaos began to bellow with noises nearer and 
deadlier than before. At his command the proud waves were 
not stayed, but, overturning his throne, they have now, for six 
years, been careering over the place which knows it no more. 
Not one nation has submitted its code to his revision. Not in 
one kingdom of the earth has a ruler been installed to reign 
under the laws of the Syllabus. 
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Does not this statement concede all that is claimed by 
those who say that the movement is a failure not redeemed by 
one success? What it does really concede is, that of the two 
.ways, in one of which the ends aimed at were to be accom- 
plished, the first has disappointed all hope. The ends proposed 
,yere so grand that only in one of two ways could they be 
realised; and whatever may be said of the enthusiasm of the 
projectors, it is not to be denied that they never lost sight of 
this fact, and never concealed it. The two ways ,vere either 
such an intervention of Providence as would amount to a cos- 
mopolitan miracle, or else the slo,v operation of means extend- 
ing over ages. While the Pope and his more superstitious 
followers seemed to expect that the Virgin and. the new-made 
saints would obtain miraculous transformations, the more cal- 
culating, even at moments when the flo,v of money and of 
friends seemed not only to exhilarate the Vatican, but to in- 
toxicate it" did not fail to keep in view the fact that centuries 
might intervene-centuries marked by many a partial success 
and many a temporary discomfiture--between the day when the 
perfected machinery of means should be set in Inotion, and the 
day .when the crowning victory should lead the head of the 
human species in triumph to the goal. The Jesuits are now 
entitled to point to that fact in bar of any premature exultation 
over their disappointment. At the same time, ,vitb all their 
po,ver of simulating the joy of victory in defeat, they have 
been unable to prevent chagrin from tinging much of their 
later language. The great spectac1e did not operate as a charm. 
Tbe sublime revelation of a central authority for all human 
affairs did not subdue any ,vay,vard institutions. Providence 
put no seal on the deeds done. The replacing of St. )Iichael 
in his office of patron of the Church, ,vas symptolnatic of 
considerable dissatisfaction ,vith the departmental divinities in 
general. 
On the other hand, this complete failure of supernatural aid, 
or of any favouring current in public events, does not alter 
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the fact that a system of means contemplated and desired for 
ages, has at last been perfected, and that it is no'v over åll the 
world being gradually brought into operation. The magnitude 
of the means indicates the universality of the ends. The fact 
that centuries upon centuries have elapsed since Popes began 
to clainl what Pius IX. has no,v acquired, that more than three 
centuries have passed even since, at Trent, the Jesuit General 
set up the pretensions ,,"hich have no,v, at last, becolne the la,v 
of one hundred and seventy millions, is a consideration not 
lightly to be set aside, particularly ,vhen ,ve contemplate the 
strife for universal don1Ïnion no,'" openly inaugurated as a 
continuing struggle, to be handed do,vn from generation to 
generation of men trained and consecrated to tlns very thing. 
The stupendous scope of the ends might ,veIl aemand as 
means measures exceptionally great, and the magnitude of 
the measures already. carried as means may now well excuse, 
if not justify, confidence that the ends after they shall have been 
steadily pursued for ages ,viII also be attained. Those ends 
were not less, ,yhen united into one, than the dominion of the 
world. They ,,",ould not be attained till tbe voice of the Church 
in her tribunals gave forth sentence of plenary authority on all 
affairs into ,vhich entered any lnoral element, ,vhether those 
affairs ,vere personal, social, national, or international. 
The Internal Tribunal, seated in every church, in every palace, 
in every castle, and at need in every private chamber, would 
always in point of authority take precedence of any local la"., 
and would rule bed, board, purse, family, and all action which 
conscience determines. 
The External Tribunal, seated in every city, would maintain 
the headship of the bishop over the civil magistrate, and 
the supremacy of spiritual over civil la,v and authority, as 
sacredly as we should maintain the supremacy of our civil law 
and authority over military la\v and authority. 1Ve do not call 
the civil authority military, any more than Rome ,vill call her 
spiritual authority temporal, but \ve make, as she does, the 
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higher order of authority include control over the affairs of the 
lo\ver order. The External Tribunal ,yould nlake the Internal 
an establishlnent of the la,v. Every lnan, every ,voman, ay, 
every child of a certain age, ,vho should not appear at least 
once in the year in that tribunal, would run into a punishable 
offence. 
The Supreme Tribunal in the person of the Pope, acting 
either directly or through any Court or Congregation he might 
appoint, ,vould be the final bar at which would appear con- 
tending kings, contending nations, or other appellants ,vhat- 
ever, as also all ,,-horn he might, for any cause, be pleased to cite. 
From that judgment-seat ,vould fall the sentence that only the 
Alnlighty could challenge. According to the ,vell-kno,vn formula, 
the Supreme Judge ,vould carryall rights in the shrine of his 
own breast. 
Such a universal dominion was the end, the ultinlate end in 
VIew. The end ,vas hallo,ved to the mind of those proposing it 
by the persuasion that this dOlninion of the priest of God is 
the veritable kingdom of Christ. It is only by realising how 
conscientious is this vie,v of the spiritual empire, or the 
ROll1an Empire in a spiritual form,-a view ,vhich, founded 
on a historic ideal, fascinates the imagination of Romanists, 
-that ,ve can either be just and charitable to the Inen ,vho 
luovefor these ends, or can arrive at any reasonable estimate 
of the amount of future force in their nlovenlent of ,vhich 
such ideas are the motive po\ver. :1\1:ere politicians, say sonle, 
\vho have no religious feeling ! Yes, 111allY such; but these 
politicians ,veIl kno\v that their po,ver is proportioned to the 
anlount of religious feeling ,vhich they can create and make 
ready to be acted upon. It is by putting together the political 
skill of the one set of men and the reliaious feelinO" of the 
o 0 
other, that ,ve obtain means of judging as to the quality of 
the directing and the aUlount of the inlpelling forces to be 
developed ill the future struggle. 
Probably the Catholic party, in its estilnate of both these 
VOL. II. 29 
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forces, falls into exaggeration. Probably the Liberals, in non- 
Catholic countries, fall into the opposite extrenle. In our o,vn 
country they certainly do so, and also in Italy. The Catholics 
feed their hope on the past fortunes of the Church. Here they 
,vrong their own chances by the ,vrong they do to history. 
They monstrously distort facts even in particulars, but ,vhen 
they come to generalisations they simply build castles in the 
air for the future, under colour of summing up the past. 
Notwithstanding all this, enongh of reality appears in their 
catalogues of past triumphs to give to hope that glo,," which 
suffices to inspire struggles even when it does not suffice to 
lead a cause to triumph. l\Iany a calamitous ,var has come 
out of less colourable hopes. The success of the Church as 
against external foes is one brilliant element in these illusions, 
and the success of the See of Peter against all rival energies 
,,'ithin the Church is another element, more real and more 
lately reinforced by a great victory and by new po\vers. 
Mter all that they have recently accomplished ,vithin the 
Church, "That can be too hard, they ask, to accomplish outside? 
They wanted to make the entire Church an instrument in 
,vhich every joint, to the remotest limb, should infallibly respond 
to the ,vill of the central director, so that at any giyen 
monlent, and on anyone point, the whole of its force could 
be brought to bear wherever resistance might be encountered, 
or ,vherever an advance nIÎght promise success. To nlake it 
such an instrument required changes which were pronounced 
unattainable, b
t they laughed the discouragement to scorn. 
Those changes affected all the three spheres of organisation, 
constitution, and dogma. In organisation every clergyman 
had to be made movable at the will of the bishop, and every 
bishop had to be made dependent on the will of the Pope. 
The franchises of both the parish and the diocese had to be 
revoked. It is done. But it could not be done without a 
constitutional change. In the constitution the Bishop of Rome 
had to be made by law the Ordinary of every diocese in the 
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world, and every other bishop in the 'world bad to be Dlade 
by law a mere surrogate of the Bishop of Ronle. That one 
bishop of a city which in Holy Scripture appears only as a 
secular capital bad to be made by la,v the sole la,vgiver even 
'when the entire episcopate meets in a General Council, and 
the whole episcopate in General Council assembled had to be 
by law reduced from a co-ordinate branch of a legislature to 
what is, in effect, a mere privy council to the Bishop of Rome. 
It is all done. But it could not be done ,vithout a dogmatic 
change. In dogma it had to be determined that the edicts of 
the Bishop of Rome embodied in themselves all the alleged 
infallibility of the Church; ay, and even the consent of the 
Church, as a necessary sanction, had to be in dogma disavowed. 
vVe blame not any Liberal Catholic who said that these things 
,vere impossible. But the impossible is done. The ne,y organ- 
isation is not a mere administrative change, but rests firmly 
on a new legislative constitution. The new constitution is not 
a mere legislative change liable to legislative revision,-it rests 
irreformable on adalnantine dogma. 
Thus, then, are the hundred and seventy millions, or hvo 
hundred millions, as they are called, bound into one very 
compact bundle, to be thro,vn into this scale or that by a 
single hand. Within the Church, says Vitelleschi, resistance 
is impossible. No obstruction can no,v arrest the current of 
command from Pope to nuncio, from nuncio to bishop anù 
regulars, from bishop to canons anù parish priests, from re- 
gulars to all manner of confraternities, from parish priests to 
unions and to voters. Wher
 governnlents have one officer the 
Church has many. Where the government officer has no time 
to shape public opinion, the Church officer has little else to do. 
Where the lackeys in government service wear fine liveries, 
and the lords ,valk about like our fello,v-creatures, the lackeys 
of the Church have fine liveries too, but the lords outshine even 
the theatre. 'Vhere, in Catholic countries, the officer of govern- 
ment comes into bis seat of authority, or returns into it quietly, 
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care i
 taKen that the bishop shall, at his cOllling, appear exalted 
above all principality and po,ver. In proportion as States, 
becoming nlore Christianised, have risen above show, the Papal 
Church, becoming nlore pagani sed and luaterialised, has sunk 
deeper into the craft and the love of display. 'Vhile the 
officers of government see that the young are taught the 
Inaterial processes necessary to future po,ver, the officers of 
the Church see that they are taught for ,,,,hat ends it will be 
good, noble, and martyr-like to eluploy po,ver when they shall 
take their future share in governing the world. Bishop 
l{einkens, in a little work that ought to be read by every nlan 
"rho means to understand the questions that are to cOlne up- 
llevolution und Kirche-declares that the policy of the Papacy 
is no,v revolution. Certain it is that for effecting a world-wide 
revolution, never did instrument exist so generally outspread 
and 80 perfectly centralised, so elaborately ran1Ïfied and yet so 
pliant, as will be the society ruled over at the Vatican when 
once all the old nlen who resisted the changes have died off, 
and the new generation instructed in the spirit of the Syllabus 
has slo,vly gro,vn up, as the generations formed by Trent grew 
up "Therever the canons of that Council "
ere received. 
Such a gro,vth is too slow to be waited for before partial 
results are secured; and every partial result it is hoped will 
1e a stepping-stone towards the complete one. Therefore is 
every agency already named employed in promoting the organi- 
sation of forces to bear a part in the grand struggle when it 
COllles; but nleantime in every local struggle. Associations 
of children, associations of peasants, associations of artisans, 
associations of old soldiers, called veteran associations, and 
numerous associations besides, are formed in various countries 
and on several models. On the social side clubs and 'circles' 
contribuh
 the convivial element, and on the devotional side 
orders and confraternities contribute the ascetic element to the 
COlnmon organisation. New' devotions,' ne'w visions, new 
l)laces of pilgrimage, new images, new prayers, new relics, 
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ne,v charms, ne,v ,vaters of virtue, new shrines, new patrons, 
ne,v miracles, and ne'v ,vonders feed the flame. By tens of 
thousands, and by hundreds of thousands, men take an oath 
of obedience to the Pope. By tens of thousands volunteers 
pledged to shed their blood for him are enrolled,---":'c On paper,' 
say the Italians, nlocking; but 1867 showed that the crusaders 
meant crusading; and if tens of thousands of such volunteers 
under leaders such as Charette are enrolled they are not to 
be laughed at. The schools have not been in, operation during 
the last ten years for nothing. Associations in France bear 
tbe portentous nalnes of Jesu- "r orkman and Jesu-King (Jesu- 
Ouvrier and Jesu-Roi),-the one aiming at organising workmen, 
the other at organising courts from the little maid who ,vaits on 
the wife or child of the captain of the king's host, and whose 
chance word may not be without weight in casting the balance 
of an act, or even of a character, up to the captain of the host 
bimsel
 and up to the king. The name of J esu set up on 
these associations clearly points to the central organising Com- 
pany which Liberal Catholics with reverent indignation charge 
.with daring to give a double meaning even t.o the all-blessed 
Nalne, not excepting its use in the solemn ,yords, , At the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bo\v.' 
Even after the 18th of July the Liberal Catholics did 
not give up the Church as irrevocably sunk into the hands of 
the Jesuits. They counted on the eighty-eight bishops who 
had voted Nay, and on their promise one to another not to act 
separately. Had that promise been kept, it was just possible 
that, under favouring circumstances, the fatal steps of July 
Inight have been modified or even recalled, for by all tradition 
the acts of any Council were supposed to remain ,vithin its 
po\ver, and to be open to its revision till it ,vas legally dissolved. 
The Curia put this tradition under its heel. It posted up the 
Decrees on the doors of the Lateran and in other public places 
in the city, and certified the ,vhole world that by this act they 
had become its supreme and irreformable la,v. How did the 
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eighty-eight deport themselves? They had tamely allo,,
ed all 
manner of revolutionary acts, ,vhen done from above, and they 
allo,ved this last one as taillely as the rest. The erring Peter 
of the '
atican ,vas not at the head of a community capable 
of producing a man ,vho could withstand hin1 to the face, and 
could tell him, as one told the erring Peter of Antioch, that he 
,vas to be blamed. Indeed, logically, the bishops seelned to 
ha ve no ground of obj ection. The Decrees did not profess to 
be those of a Council, but those of the Pope, a Council having 
approved of thenl. If, then, the Pope by promulging any 
doctrinal Bull without citing the approbation of a Council, could 
give to it the force of irrefornlable law, unless it should be 
rejected by the bishops, ho"r nluch more was he entitled to 
give that force to these Decrees. Even bad their tenets afforded 
them ground for resistance, the eighty-eight ,vere not the nlen 
to avail themselves of it. From one ,ve 111ay learn the com- 
plexion of thenl all. 
..At n1idnight on the 19th of July, Von Scherr, Archbishop of 
l\Iunich, ,vho had throughout the Council acted ,vith the Oppo- 
sition, re-entered his city. He canle, as the Germans say, 
,vithout song or chime; that is, in strict privacy. At first 
lnany thought-and Friedrich ,vas one of the number-that 
this demeanour ,vas adopted, on the part of his Grace, to shun 
any public demonstration ,yhich the people luight have luade 
in honour of his attitude in Rome. But the ,vhisper soon crept 
round, ' Gregory has submitted.' 
Presently the Faculty of Theology, with Döllinger at its head, 
came in all form to present the Archbishop ,vith an address of 
congratulation on his happy return. After the formal reply to 
the address, his Grace said, 'Rolne has spoken: you gentlemen 
kno,v the rest. "T e could do nothing but give in.' Friedrich 

ays that he saw how Döllinger ,vas boiling, ,vhile the rest \vere 
also moved. ' 'V e struggled long,' continued th
 Archbishop, 
, and gained much, and ,ve also averted a deal of evil.' This re- 
mark, says Friedrich, evidently encountered general incredulity. 
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The Archbishop then told of the deputation to the Pope-of 
,vhich he ,vas a member-on the 15th of July; of the hopes 
raised by the reply it received; of ho,v those hopes .were 
I dashed by the influence of Sene strey-for he does not seenl 
to have named l\Ianning; and finally, of the sad disappoint- 
ment of Cardinal Rauscher on going the next day to thank hi., 
I Holiness for yielding, and on hearing frOID those lips which 
to the' Catholic' world are the fount of truth, that the formula 
which, on the previous evening, the Pope denied having seen, 
,vas actually distributed among the prelates, and was declared 
to be irrevocable. 
At the close of the conversation, Scherr, turning to Döllinger, 
said, 'Shall ,ve start afresh to work for the Holy Church?' 
The aged Probst replied, ' Yes, for the OLD one.' It ,vas evident 
I that, if Scherr had just then had any other man before him, his 
anger ,,
ould have waxed hot. He suppressed it, however, and 
replied, ' There is only one Church, not a ne,v one and an old.' 
Then ,vere the words pronounced by Döllinger, 'They ha ve 
}IADE a ne,v one.' The note was sounded. The Archbishop 
could only say, 'There have always been alterations in the 
Church and in the doctrines.' This speech played upon the 
countenances of the ProfeRsors, calling up in each case a look 
characteristic of the man. ' Never shall I forget,' says Friedrich, 
, the respective bearing of Döllinger and Haneberg.' Döllinger 
. was soon excommunicated; Haneberg ,vas soon in a bishop's 
palace, but ere long he died. Noone took up the conversation, 
and as the Archbishop turned from Döllinger to address some 
, one else, Friedrich sa \v tears in his eyes. 
In the hall of the university "There the Professors had robed, 
and ,vhere they now unrobed, they spent a quarter of an hour 
in talking over the scene. Döllinger, however, did not stay. 
Rather early the next morning, the Archbishop deigned to visit 
the plain house in Von der Tann Street. Döllinger plainly told 
hinI that he could not receive the dognla of the 18th of July, 
being, as it ,vas, in open contradiction to the past teaching and 
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history of the Church. In that dogma the ,vorst thing of all 
,vas the addition made after tbe discussion, 'not by the consent 
of the Cburch.' Here ,vas a surprise for the Archbishop. He 
kne\v nothing of that addition. He had left tbe field before the 
Jast gun ,vas fired. He had now to learn the shape ,vhich bis 
nc,v faith had actually taken, and to learn it frolll tbe lips of 
Döllinger. The venerable Provost ,vbo ,vas to be excommuni- 
cated had to tell the Archbishop ,vho ,vas to do the deed ,vhat 
tbe change of creed actually ,vas for not conforming to ,vhich be 
,vas to be given over to Satan. That scene n1Ïght have afforded 
J{aulbach another picture. 
V on Scherr at first spoke in 
1unich of the prolnise made by 
the bishops of the minority to one another not to act separately. 
B y tb
 end of August he bad forgotten all about it. A' highly 
plac(3d' layman ,vas informed by the Archbishop that he need 
not trouble himself ,vith infallibility, as the Decree ,vould not be 
promulged in the diocese, and 'v hat was not promulged ,yas not 
binding. Almost immediately after,vards it ,vas printed in his 
o,vn paper. Ere long, Scherr ,vas as hot for infallibility as if 
his object had been to make the Curia forget in his present zeal 
any unpleasant impressions 11lStde by his former opposition. He 
\vas exell1plary in protesting, threatening, and excomnlunicating. 
Friedrich gives particulars to prove, in the case of Scherr, that 
disregard of truth ,vhich is so freely alleged against the bishops 
generally, into ,vhich ,ve ,vill not enter. 
As we have said, from onp. of the ruinority we may judge of 
aU. Neither Hefele nor J(enrick, neither Dupanloup nor Stross.. 
Jnayer, displayed any Christian fortitude sufficient to arrest their 
Church in her do,vn\vard course, or indeed displayed anything 
to give the Curia aught but food for scorn of the Opposition. 
Their convictions had been solemnly stated and ably argued. 
Those convictions did suffice to cause hesitation. But the force 
of conviction only tested the force of habit, and did not break it. 
The ne,v submission made them tenfold 1110re than ever the 
creatures of that overweening power which they had spent their 
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lives in exalting, ,vhich for a moment they had attempted to 
moàerate, but to which they now succumbed in its most heinous 
assumptions. 
The lower clergy bave follo'wed the bishops in submission. 
At one time it seemed as if many of them ,,
ould 'withstand. 
Except, however, in the two countries nearest to Italy-S\vitzer- 
land and Germany-no appreciable resistance has been offered. 
In Germany the men in 'whom the force of belief overcame the 
habit of subnlission ,vere almost exclusively those wholn the 
elevating influence of university life had lifted above the ordinary 
level of the clergy. Their number is not large; but the valuable 
,vritings which they bave already produced show that they have 
no mean power of influencing the future currents of theological 
thought. Spirited France, in spite of its Gallica.n traditions, ,vas 
a pattern of tameness. The striking examples of Loyson and 
l\Iichaud found exceedingly fe,v to follo\v. Gratry' submitted.' 
Throughout the rest of the ,vorld the exceptions have been 
isolated and without influence. 
Among the laity, again, it is only in S\vitzerland and Germany 
that success has been even chequered. The otherwise uniform 
submission has there been broken by numbers considerable 
to-day, but - more considerable for the future. Yet compared 
,vith the mass in submission, those numbers are soon told. 
But on the other hand, that mass in submission is not of 
uniform value to the future theocracy. It contains the cordial 
adherents ,vho already believed; the dutiful adherents who 
doubted, but at the 'word of the Council said, It is decided, 
and I now, as in duty bound, believe; the reckless adherents, 
,vho, like most in Italy and many in France, ,vould as cheerfully 
have submitted to a dogma declaring the Popes imponderable, as 
to one declaring thenl infallible, and \vho do really believe that 
they are irreformable. Differing from all these are men \vho 
had an intelligent conviction against the new dogma, or against 
the new constitution, or against both. These, brought face to 
face with the alternative,-submit, or bear the curse of the 
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Church; submit, or survive the rending in twain of every life- 
tie-did sadly and slo,vly submit-submit ,vithout attelnpting to 
reconcile things to their reason, as it is said that Montalembert 
declared he would do. These 111en may never make apt instru- 
lnents of the priests, but they do make their proud trophies. 
One strong man silently submitting is a statuesque monition to 
Jnan y others not to think. A still further element of unknown 
extent mingles with the mass. It consists of those who, without 
either formal submission or open breach, do not believe the new 
dogma, and do not approve of the new constitution. This now 
inert bulk may turn to a force bearing in either direction, or 
may divide into two portions; one giving the priests control 
over profession and appearance, without any corresponding 
control over belief,-which is, perhaps, of all their triumphs 
the most practical; and another in ,vhich conviction, growing 
at last too strong for the habit of submission, breaks by its 
divine force the human bond, and throws men upon their 
conscience, their Bible, and their God. But when men have 
once really believed in a God who leaves the rule over His 
redeemed offspring to a Vicar, and have believed in ll1an as 
a creature whose conscienc
 another man is to keep, it is hard 
to find in them foothold for solid Christian convictions. They 
are kneaded to the hand of the priest. If they leave him, they 
become infidels, who though in feeling his opponents, perhaps 
his persecutors, become in argument and action his practical 
allies. Joining him in rooting out faith in the Bible and in 
primitive Christianity, they urge men to his two extrell1es of doc- 
trine, the authority of the Church or Atheism; and consequently 
to his two extremes of government, the Papacy or the Inter- 
national. One Auguste Comte is worth ll1any a monastery. 
It is this 'sublime' spectacle of success with hierarchy, 
clergy, and laity, which ll1akes the recent past, to the augurs 
of reconstruction, a certain presage of a triumph, perhaps 
distant, but complete, in the future. No recalcitrating bishop 
now; or if a fe,y ,vorn-out men are still secretly of the old 
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inclining, they are rapidly dying off. The list of the eighty- 
eight is already a short one. No bishop is now installed ,vho 
to the old oath ,vhich already made hiln a vassal of the Pope 
does not add the ne,v articles of the Vatican Decrees. No 
seminaries are no,v training priests to deny the infallibility of 
the Pope, or his ordinary, immediate, and onlnipresent authority. 
In most the Jesuit text-books are adopted. No catechisms 
are now teaching against Papal infallibility, or teaching am- 
biguously. The ne'v doctrine ,vill be couched in terms clearer 
o
 less clear, according to political and theological necessities; 
but, whether in Prague or Sydney, in Florence or Liverpool, in 
Boston or "r arsa,v, in Berlin or LinIa, the catechisln will con- 
tain a text froln lvhich the friar or priest will put the same 
principles of so
ial reconstruction into the mind of boys and 
girls. To the vie,v of the Jesuits, the future unfolds like a 
peacock's tail, all sparkling ,vith the eyes of the young. The 
outward loss to the Church \vhich has been sustained ,vas 
reckoned upon beforehand. They hold that it is Inore than 
compensated by the perfect internal conlpactness gained. When 
once the preparations are complete-and a few score years 
are of no account-a generation ,veIl trained will be.ready at 
the call of hÎIn ,,,ho holds among lnen the place of God, to 
take up the cross of St. P9ter, to crr, 'God wills it,' and to 
lnarch till all high things that exalt themselves against Christ 
shall be pulled do,vn, and the Church alone shall stand, the 
one all-perfect society embracing the hUTIlan species. 
The rapturous descriptions in Ultramontane journals of a 
, function' 'perfonned in a French camp under General Ducrot 
afford us an illustration of the silent ilnpulse and silnultaneous 
action ,vhich are being prepared. 'Vhile upon one hill-side the 
troops of Ducrot ,vere dra ,yn up for the solemn mass, and 'while 
they, guided by the fan1Îliar signals, follo,yed the celebrant in 
every turn and movelnent of the sacrifice, on a distant hill ,vas 
drawn up another body of troops, ,vho all the time, with equal 
I promptitude, follo,,'ed every move, guided by a special system 
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of telegraphy. So hereafter, in the place ,vhere St. Tholnas fell 
at Canterbury, and in that where Hildebrand sleeps in Salerno, 
,vhere Joan of Arc is venerated on the Loire, or ,vhere history 
has to be made in Australia, in the harbours of l\Ialta and on 
the quays of Cologne, in the saloons of Brussels and on the 
heights of Quebec, amid the green spires of the Tyrol and by 
the tOlllbs of kings at St. Denis, can be noiselessly" signified the 
lnoment to chant and the moment to beat the breast, the 
mOlnent to fall do,vn and the JnOlnent to spring up crying, 
, Arise, let thine enemies be scattered.' 
The loss of the temporal po,ver affected all the calculations of 
the foregoing period. It came ,vith appalling suddenness. It 
,vas an overt display of the progress by antagonism ,vhich has 
liulited, further and still further, the circle of Papal rule, in 
proportion as Papal absolutism has been erected higher. It 
startled all men to see the Emperor ,vho had been the sole prop 
of the temporal power fall, not like a prince put to the worst 
an1Ìd a loyal people, but with an unheard of crash like a log 
upon ice, while his elnpire instantly ,vent under; and to see in 
another moment the Italian sentries standing round the Vatican. 
All efforts had first to be turned to a restoration. As if to 
illustrate the weakness ".hich the subjects of the Pope form for 
any State, while yet the ,val' was raging I{ing 'Villiam had 
to negotiate ,yith Ledocho,vsky,l and ere yet the blood was 
dry, a petition signed by fifty-six members of the Prussian 
Parliament prayed the new Emperor of Germany to restore the 
Pope,-which meant to declare ,val' on Italy. 'Vhile the Eln- 
peror still lay at Versailles a deputation, headed by three counts, 
passed through bleeding France to pray the victor to flesh his 
s,yord anew. Emperor William ,veIl kne,v that if all the 
po,vers of the Papacy sufficed for the task, the ne\v elnpire ,vould 
be rent to shivers in a day. The army "\vhich had taken Paris 
did not march on Rome. France had next to exhibit herself as 
a suppliant at the feet of the Holy Father,-a Holy Father ,vho 
1 See Civiltá, VIII., i., 46. 
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wanted bel' ,vith her right ann broken to draw ,vith her left 
and cut do,vn the Italians. She met this ,vicked suggestion 
. with hUlnble requests that the Holy Father would sho\v for- 
bearance and not delnand services for which she was not pre- 
pared. Incredible as it filay seem, Father Hyacinth Loyson 
stated, in the JoU'nlal des Débats, that French bishops, before 
I thus attempting to entangle their own governlnent, had actually 
applied to the invading Germans.! Refused by the invader, re- 
fused by their country, they hated where they could not slnite. 
Germany ,vas marked for destruction; and France was held to 
future service when the tilne should COine. The struggle to 
break up the one and to prepare the other was forthwith begun. 
1\Ieantime every effort ,vas put forth to check anù disunite 
Italy, but in vain. She has strained the religious toleration 
,,,hich the Pope abhors so as even to cover overt political hos- 
tilities. She has allo,ved hinI to issue all manner of incentives 
. to undo the Italian kingdonl by either dOlnestic revolt or foreign 
intervention, or if possible by both. She has allo'wed hÍIn to 
gather together cro,vds of hostile foreigners and to excite theln 
to affront and revile the nation. She has grown stronger and 
Inore solid during the process, laughing equally at the Napoleonic 
idea tbat the Pope ,vas to be treated as if he had two hundred 
thousand bayonets, and at the Bonaparte violence which inflicted 
personal insult, prison, and exile. At this mompnt, after six 
years have passed, the ,r atican as unblushingly asserts that 
Italy-the real Italy-is on its side as it did in the years pre- 
ceding Solferino. 2 To curialistic eyes, the bluff and burly Victor 
EUlmanuel is no nlore a perlnanent po,ver than was in his 
day the brilliant Alberich, or the handsoine Crescentius. They 
forget that one wbo 'would else,vhere be a very ordinary man 
i
 in Italy a phenomenon, benign or dread, according to the 
light in which he is vie,ved, and rendered very mighty by the 
Inystery of novelty and surprise, as out of the poisonous nlist 


1 Quoted in Le C'oncik du Vat. et Ie lJfouvement InfaílUbiIiste, p. 62. 
2 Civiltá Cllttolica. pa5sim, especially the number of Dec. ] 6th, 1876. 
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of a pnpalised Court atn10sphere 100n1ed up the unheard of 
apparition of a (King Honest 
Ian.' They forget, too, that 
....
berich, not haying learned the lessons of the Reformed 
countries, imprisoned the Pøpe, though his brother, and im- 
prisoned the Pope's ll10ther, though she ,vas also his O'YD, 
and thou O'h she had been the n1istress and n1aker of morfl 

 
Pope5 than one, and was reputed to be the daughter of ODe 
of the best fighters and politicians in the apostolic list. Victor 
Emmanuel, on the other hand, has tried the experÎInent of 
letting the Pope play the prisoner or the freen1an, the prophet, 
priest, or Cæsar, the tribune or the medicine-n1an, just at his 
wayward will. The enmity of the Pope has been good for It'lIX 
as for England, Germany, An1erica, and all countries favoured 
with it; but if the day COlnes ,,
hen the Pope meets the bo"T of any 
future Prime 
linister of Jtaly ,vith a responsive bow, tben may 
,ve begin to look for fresh cycles of conspiracy and convulsion. 
Some ten years after the morning when tbe red coaches with 
black borses, rolling oyer the bridge of St. Angplo, carried the 
Cardinals to tbe men10rable lneeting of the Congregation of 
Rites, one standing on the Pincio at an hour ,vhen it is not 
frequented might have seen, follo,ved at a distance by a single 
servant in plain clothes, an elderly clerical-looking gentleman, 
without any sign of state except a modest glance of red stock- 
ings, taking bis walk like a mortal, and casting, as he passed, no 
loving look upon tbe bust of Savanarola set up by revolted 
Ron1e among t be elect of the Italian ,vorthies. At the same 
time tbe ,vell-kno'wn brougham of Cardinal Antonelli could not 
enter the palace of the Cardinal Vicar in the Via della Scrofa, 
'v bere the few ,vent to tbe first secret n1eeting to prepare for 
the Council, without seeing just opposite a Protestant chapel, 
and a shop belonging to the Bible Society and the Tract Society, 
,vhile perhaps a man entering tbe door patted a dog. The man 
was a colporteur of Bibles; the dog was Pio, ,vbo had brought 
into Rome a little cart-load of the sacred volume through the 
breacb in the Port
 Pia. If at the 
ame time any of the scions 
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of royalty who had adorned the solemnity of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the column of the Council ,vent up to St. Pietro in 
Jlontorio to see how the colun1n soared, they would have seen 
only a poor substitute for a column, but they would have found 
that the avenue by which they wound up the J aniculum bore 
the name of the Via Garibaldi. 
The Curia holds that all this is but a passing cloud on the 
face of the Papacy, such as has often before in its history s\vept 
over it. The Italians assert the contrary. The future must be 
its o\vn interpreter. l\Ieantime in the Vatican sits a king caning 
himself a prisoner, though he is free to go where he will; and 
in the Quirinal, a king cal1ing himself a good Catholic, though 
he is a rebel against the Vicar of God. If the wisdom of Italy 
in alIo'wing to the Pope unlimited personal freedom has been 
great, the ,vant of wisdom in professing to exalt his spiritual 
authority, and in giving into his sole hand the ancient powers 
of both the crown and the people in the election of bishops and 
clergy, amounts perhaps to the grossest political folly of our age. 
"\Vhen Bonaparte dealt with the Pope as sole arbiter of the 
bishoprics of France, he opened a mine against the national 
authority, ,vhether seated on a throne or on a president's chair, 
over ,vhich it has never sat securely, and in "\vhich it will one 
day sink if France goes on as she has done of late, giving the 
priests increasing power in education. But when Victor Em- 
lnanuel repeats this blunder in a form more cOlllpletely pro- 
viding for future Papal power, he digs a grave under the feet 
of his own dynasty. To Italians, unhappily, a great hypocrisy 
ll1ay be a great triumph of skill; they smile at principles, 
admire shifts, and are wondrously clever at them. In politics, 
tin they found the principle of constitutional monarchy, they, 
in spite of all their shifts, floundered between fruitless conspi- 
racy and repression,-never ending, still beginning. In religion 
they want vrhat in politics they have found, a principle and a 
basis. Ancient scriptural Christianity, the Christianity of the 
Epistle to the Romans, ,vould give them the firm rock between 
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the quicksands of sacerdotalisln and the floods of infidelity; a 
rock on ,vhich a nation ll1ight securely rise to R1ke its place with 
realms ,vhich own no other foundation. But hitherto scarcely 
a glin1nler of light on this matter has appeared among Italian 
statesmen. They sadly underrate the po,ver of the Curia. 
The Curia kno,v their weakness, and count upon their fall. 
To bring it to pass lnay, they think, take time; but the 
Pope ,veIl knows ho\v to play upon the king for the undoing 
of the nation. The contempt for all ,vho govern through 
responsible Ininisters \vhich streams incessantly from the' good 
press,' and distils from the raiment of every monsignore, finds 
a ,veak barrier in the men and women ,vho compose courts 
in ROlnan Catholic countries. Louis Philippe, by attempting to 
carryon a really pers.onal government behind the appearance 
of responsible ministers, ruined the House of Orleans; and if 
priestly arts do not fail, a sinlilar fault will ruin the H?use 
of Savoy. Any ruler ,vho does not in his conscience believe 
the Pope to be a pretender in his clainls to represent God and 
to rule the universal Church, and who does not believe him to be 
the ,vorst and greatest corrupter of the Christian religion ever 
brought to light by time, is in constant danger of risking all by 
SOlne act of compliance induced perhaps by his reliigous senti- 
Inents, by the remorse of his vices, by the intrigues of the 
'VOlnen about him, or by the guile of the ecclesiastics who lie 
in ,vait. 'Ve may take the words of Veuillot as clearly indi- 
cating the position of kings to their Lord Paramount, as viewed 
from above; ,vords \vritten when the prospect of seating the 
Count of Chanlbord on the throne of France ,vas bright:- 
, 'Ve are not of those,' says the UnivC'i"s, 'who go forth to seek a king, 
'Ve long have had our king-Jesus Christ. The visible king of the 
UnivC'fs is in Rome [here the ambiguity of the word univc'i's is very happy]. 
But the Univers would sooner accept Henry V. than any other, since he 
only is worthy, as king or president of the Republic, to guide the destinies 
of France, as he makes the interest of the Church the highest rule of his 
actions, and is in all things obedient to the king of all kings, the Pope.' 1 


1 Quoted JesuitenumtJ'iebe, p. 46. 
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For the tinle being the ,r atican is placed at the disadvantage 
of complicating the general struggle for supremacy with the 
particular one for the restoration of the temporal po,ver. The 
ultimate end being no\v manifestly distant, the \vhole power 
of the perfected mechanism is turned to the gaining in detail 
of the proximate ends which will lead to it. These, roughly 
stated, are, control over election", control over the press, and 
control over schools. If ,ve take Bavaria and Belgium as 
favourable specimens of Roman Catholic countries, the priestly 
power in elections has already becolne a source of bloodshed, 
and threatens to be so in continuance. The Catholic and the 
Liberal parties stand arrayed as hvo forces, not representing, 
like our Conservatives and Liberals, two tendencies necessary 
to balance one another, but hvo hostile principles one or other 
of which must perish. In Germany the po,ver of the Pope in 
elections has proved to be a real not to say a terrible one. In 
France it \vas found such at the first election after the war as to 
be all but sufficient to place the destinies of the country at his 
disposal for a time. The last general election sho,ved a decided 
recoil from this danger. In Italy it had conle to that point that 
in municipal elections the moderate party, in several instances, 
made common cause with the Papal one. But there, again, the 
last general election has given a result in the opposite direction. 
The terror ,,-hich the priests can turn to account in elections is 
threefold-dread of civil hurt or loss, for ,vhich contrivances are 
manifold; dread of personal violence, \vhich of course supposes 
a strong Catholic party; and dread of eternal ruin, \vhich the 
priest of God can inflict for voting against the interests of the 
Church. Even on ROlnan Catholics not brought up in the 
schools of l)riests, these influences are po,verful. 'V hat ,vill 
they become with generations brought up in schools under the 
new inspiration of the Syllabus? 
'In every mode and by every lneans that is not contrary to 
our conscience' is the formula expressing the solelnn pledges of 
all Catholics to ,val' against the revolution, or the l\lodern State. 
VOL. II. 30 
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Not merely as to the occupation of Rome, but in its very .prin- 
ciples, says the Civiltá, will ,ve oppose it :-- 
, \Ve shall fight it with Catholic associations, we shall fight it with the 
press, we shall :fight it in parlialnent. We shall confront theory with 
theory, morality with morality, school with school, the :flag of Christ 
with the flag of Satan, raised by the revolution. Catholic societies where 
they existed are being multiplied, where they did not exist they are being 
planted. The number of Catholic members in the Prussian Parliament 
has increased beyond hope, and in Belgium they have drawn closer to- 
gether. The struggle against the Austrian ministry which favoured the 
revolution has grown hotter, and obligativns in dtfence vf Catholic prin- 
ciples will be imposed "'pan the fnture Members of Pærlimnent of England 
and Ireland. \Vith whom will be the final victory ?
there can be no 
doubt.' 1 
As to the press, the 'work of the " good press" , is one of the 
most meritorious of the Inany , works' in operation for the new 
celestial empire. From the great Civiltá, the lllainspring of the 
whole, to the episcopal organ in the remotest diocese, it moves 
for one end, whether in the form of review, Inagazine, journal, 
pamphlet, or book. It represents a literature really prodigious, 
and is in its o,vn eyes on the high road to suprenlacy. Of 
journals it is said that in GerInany alone hundreds are sub- 
sidized. 2 Ho,v far the assertions are true or false we kno,v not, 
,vhich are frequently made, that the most rabid and blasphelning 
organs of lo,v and anarchical delllagogues are in Jesuit pay; but 
those assertions in thenlselves are a serious SYlllptom. In Italy 
it is often popularly said that there are one hundred and eighty 
thousand nuns, friars, and priests, all counted. In France of 
priests alone there are forty thousand. In Germany, as Schulte 
has shown, in certain cities the ecclesiastical persons, male and 
female, number from ten per cent. upwards of the adult popula- 
tion. If we extend to the ,vhole ROInan Catholic population of 
the world calculations of an organisation on a scale somewhat 
similar, we cannot do otherwise than regard a press which COD- 
tro
s such a coslllopolitan force as a serious power. 
1 VIII., i., 421. 
2 Italian papers 
ometimes give the total number of journals on the Continent 
pledged to the Pope as ü80, and of these 2ó8 as published in Germany alone. 
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At the same tin1e a t,vofold ,veakness of the 'good p,.es8' is 
obvious. First, it does not carry ,vith it the press which really 
leads nations, though it rung strong in by--channels of its own. 
And, again, it tend:" to change the ignorance of the general press 
into kno,vledge. In Germany this is already done. There the 
pious and mystic style of the Vatican dialect has ceased to be 
an unknown tongue. 1\Ien of letters and jurists who twenty 
years ago would have passed over the ecc1esiastico-political 
phrases of a biehop or cardinal as unwittingly as an English 
1\Imnber of Parliament, now read them with luminous and 
searching insight. Even in England and America a process 
of self-instruction is rapidly going on in the best journals. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in Lotltair, has shown that he is awake to the 
social and scenic aspects of the Ultramontane movement, and 
has displayed more insight into the genealogy of its cult than 
have the men in this nation to whom the country has a right 
to look for something better than slipshod arguments, and 
weB-played parodies. 1\Ir. Gladstone has shown himself awake 
to the national and international, to the moral and political 
aspects of Ultramontanism. 1\11'. Cartwright's work on the 
Jesuits shows that younger polHicians are beginning to do the 
best thing they can do, that is, to study at original sources, 
and to give solid information. Thlr. T. A. Trollope's ,york on 
Papal Conclaves shows that all Englishmen are not able in Rome 
to resist the rational tendency to see the place with unveiled 
eyes, and to speak of it and its ways in plain English, and 
t,hat SOlne of those ,vho thoroughly know it are not disposed 
to enhance the reputation which the English of late years 
have been earning for love of monkish finery and open- 
mouthed credence of monkish fables. Perhaps in time some 
ecclesiastic of a rank, in the religious ,vorld, corresponding 
to that of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone in the 
political world, may show some grasp of the subject. The 
relation of our jurists to the movement is hardly 80 close 
as to warrant the hope that they will be led to such a 
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study of it as is no\v lllanifest aillong the jurists of Genllany. 
Yet no result is so lllnch to be desired. In fact, the \vhole 
question belongs llluch lllore to the jurist and the politician than 
to the theologian; although theological ideas are throughout enl- 
ployed as the Illotive po\ver . Yet you nlight as \vell say t,hat 
all the Illysteries of an express train are problellls of heat, 
as say that all those of the ,r atican Inoveillent are Inatters of 
theology. No one \yill ever explain the nloveillents of a train 
"by any mere theory of heat, though certainly no one will 
explain theln \vithout going back to the Illotive po,ver. The 
mechanics presuppose the heat, and the heat is the intangible 
power which, \vhen linked on by the skilful to dead weights, 
turns theln into forces. But our political and legal mecha- 
nicians often say that they \\
ill not in
pect the machinery; it 
is not \vorked by horse-po\ver or by ,yater-power, it is all a 
question of caloric, and belongs to another branch of science. 
And yet the po\ver of the engine-driver's fingers to handle the 
engine, and the pow'er of the collier's arm to raise the coals, 
both of which ,yould cease \vith a failure of heat, are questions 
of caloric, and all the caloric that gives them power comes not 
only from another province, but from another \vorld, a world 
separated from fingers of stokers and from arnlS of colliers by 
tens of lnillions of \yaste and vacant tniles. When you bave 
once unlinked the vital movements of earth fronl the beanls of 
"hat other \vorld, you lllay next try to unlink the social life of 
men frolll the influence of their belief in God, and in His mode 
of ruling His rational offspring. 
Desirable as is the control of elections and of the pre'ss, still 
more desirable is that of universities, colleges, and schools, for 
they now bear within their bOSOlllS the electors and la,v-givers, 
the writers and readers who \yill hereafter mould statutes and 
detennine the telnper of armies, as \vell as their destination. 
The est.'lblishment throughout Europe of universities canonically 
instituted was, at the oommencenlent of its career, pointed out 
by the Cit.iltá as a leading object in the lllovenlent it projected. 
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When w'e trace with Ranke the Papal restoration whicb in part 
repaired the great revolt of the ðLxteenth century, we find tbat 
the greatest results of that movement were not 'yon till after 
a generation or t,vo had passed a\vay. It ,vas only south of 
the Pyrenees and the Alps that the arms of Charles V. and 
Phillip II. effectually stayed the Reformation. In central 
Europe and in France the Bible, the school, and the Reformed 
Churches continued to spread long after the Council of Trent. 
'Vhen the t\VO princely youths Ferdinand of Austria and 
1\1aximilian of Bavaria w'ere still imbibing the Jesuit lessons of 
Ingolstadt, the melnory of .Alva bad long been execrated in the 
Low Countries, and the songs of England had long thanked God 
for the overthro\v of the Annada. . 
\t the saIne time, imperial 
cities on the Danube, and castles in Austria, Styria, and Bohemia, 
were becoining nlore and more centres of the l-leformed doctrine. 
The decisive check to the spread of that doctrine ,vas not given 
till education had done its \vork. Education did not supply the 
check other\vise than by ensuring the command of the s,vord. 
The schoolmaster made the Thirty Years' 'Var. It ,vas the 
teaching of Ingolstadt that trained Ferdinand to the cool, con- 
scientious, adroit, and unrelenting use of physical force for the 
greater glory of God. No sooner bad the young Archduke 
begun to rule, tban week after ,veek, in one to\vn or another, 

tyria beheld the repression of the Reformed \vorship, till with 
quiet but dreadful strength Ferdinand had shut up every 
heretical temple, 'to the astonishment of all Germany,' as 
Schiller naïvely says. In tbis manner did he kindle the flame; 
and at the end of thirty years the Protestantism of Austria, 
Bohemia, Styria, and other States ,vas no more. This ,york went 
.on till the revocation of the Edict of N antes \vell ni ah accom- 
o 
plisbed for France ,vhat bad been cOlnpletelyaccomplished for 
Austria by Ferdinand, and for Bavaria by l\laximilian. 
The fighting COlnpany of Jesus no\v looks to a similar pro- 
cess for results similar in nature, but on a ,vider scale. Col- 
leges and bigh schools are preparing young princes, nobles, and 
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gentlemen to bear the part of leaders, one at the Court, another 
in the parliament, and a third in the calnp. Elelnentary schools 
are training the follo,vers. All round the Catholic horizon, in 
the literature of the new. don1Ïnion, one object looms up out of 
cloud8 of hazy w'ords, dilates before the inlagination of the 
devout, and towers till others are d,varfed; and this object is 
the Crusade of St. Peter. Lads ,vith old Llood in their veins 
are learning ho,v glorious it ",ill be to lead a charge or to COln- 
nland a division in the greatest of all Crusades, for the most 
glorious of all restorations; and poor lads are learning ho,,' they 
that slnite like Peter J ong ,vill "9in in death the palIn of the 
Inartyr. 
1\1. Veuillot's description of the duty of governments in 
respect of education ",.as terse: 'To allo,v lllen to be Inade 
against this perpetual plague of revolution.' To do this, 
governlnents l11ust set aside all other llloral authorities but 
one. The authority of parents 11lay, indeed, determine for 
their children questions of diet and of dress, of calling or of 
fortune, but the priest is the father of th
 child's soul, and 
must deterlnine the ,vhole of its 1110ral regilnen. In keeping 
,,-ith this, the authorities of a parish or a COllllllune, as repre- 
senting the parents of a neighbourhood; a corporation, as repre- 
senting the parents of a citJ9; a legislature, as representing the 
parents of the ,vhole land, can no,vhere else be so effectually 
shut out froln the realIll of morals as in the school Not, we 
"ould once more say, that the devout Ultranlontane believes that 
by shutting thenl out he is loosening 1110ral ties, for he thinks 
that by ensuring full scope to the sole authority of the priest, 
he best defends every llloral right. The object of training that 
union of faluilies ,vhich ,ve call a State, to regard itself as a 
union without any higher end than a luaterial one, having in it 
neither divine office nor divine authority, its very king filling 
'a nlerely human office '-this object of depriving the collective 
househòlds of a nation of llloral authority, of enlptying civil 
la,v of nloral character, of I:)tripping civil governluent of moral 
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dignity, saving only and always ,vhen authority, la\v, and 
governlnent, owning then1sel ves dependents of the Church J 
lend to her their force to carry out her decrees, and consent to 
borro\v froln her their lnoral right to reign, is an object \vhich 
cannot be so impressively advanced by any other, means as 
when, at the bidding of priests, a government by la,v renounces 
control over the 1110ral portion of the training of its own 
citizens, conducted under its o\vn direction, and paid for out 
of its own funds. The object of training the laity to own that 
it is not for theln to have any opinion as to what, in morals or 
. in faith, is true or false, or for thel11 to assume any respon- 
sibility as to ,vhat is right or wrong, saving ahvays the respon- 
sibility of fulfilling the directions of their spiritual guides, can 
never be more effectually promoted than when the representa- 
tives of the households of an entire community, having set up 
schools and provided for their maintenance, hand over to priests 
the power to detern1Ìne whether any moral training shall be 
given in those schools or not, and, if any, what. The object 
of making every usage, frolu toasts given at a banquet to fornls 
employed in the coronation of Pontiffs, insinuate or display the 
inferiority of the regal to the Papal authority, cannot anywhere 
be prosecuted with niore hope of fruit than when in school 
every child is daily given to see that, though the king deter- 
mines questions of luaterial interest, he touches not any that 
are of moral consequence, but refers them to the authority of 
the bishop, who represents the Pope, who stands in the place 
of the Almighty. 'Vhen all this c
u be carried out in the 
nornlal lnanner, l11atters are so arranged that throughout the 
days of impressible youth, no authority shall be heard of, as 
deciding any In oral question, but that of the priest of God. 
When circumstances prevent the norlnal arrangements from 
being carried out, the way for thenl ,vill be best prepared by 
whatever compromise leads the State furthest away fron1 prin- 
ciples opposed to those of the Pontiff, and entangles it in what 
is called a practical solution wherein his principles are, if only 
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virtually, conceded. In preparing such a solution, dangers to 
be shunned by his agents are anything that ,vould practically 
recognise the right of parents, singly or collectively, to decide 
moral questions for their children independently of the priests; 
anything that ,vould recognise in the laity a right of moral or 
religious self-direction; anything that ,yould, in practice, show 
that others than Romanists have the po\ver of uniting for moral 
and religious purposes; anything that ,vollld allo\v the Bible 
to be honoured as a public standard ,vithout a priest; anything 
that "\vould embody the hateful and condelnned principle of the 
equality of different denolllinations before the la\v. 
Bishop Reinkens has described ,vhat is the practical effect of 
the training no\v being given to very large portions of the 
children in Europe. It is, he 
ays, to fix in the lllind the 
conviction 'that Roman Catholics have a divinely guaranteed 
right, under certain circluTIstances, violently to overturn existing 
authorities, and the chiefs of those authorities, if they have only 
the power to do so, and that it is an exercise of virtue to elnploy 
alllneans for that end.' Bishop Reinkens 1 asserts that what for- 
merly,vas regarded as a mere theory of the Curia is no\v its 
practice, nalnely, that, in the language of John Cape strano, the 
Pope 'can abrogate all human rights,' and that' what has the 
force of law is just ,vhat is pleasing to him.' Even already, ac- 
cording to Bishop Reinkens, does the denolninational instruction 
given in schools in GernJany justify the prediction of Hefele 
to the effect that, for scholastic purposes, the ne\v exaltation 
of the Papal po\yer ,voulcl be made the prÎ111ary dogma. The 
bishop solemnly adds, 'The divine power of the Pope over all 
human beings perplexes the children in the schools; they early 
learn to obey the Vicegerent of God against the elnpire and 
the emperor. In the superior schools, the higher scholastic 
clergy attend to the saIne thing' (p. 8). 
The most urgent question appears to be, How far \vill the 
control of schools in France ultinlately enable the priests to de- 
l Rn'olution 'll1Ld KiJ'che, p. 5. 
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termine the destination of French arn1ies, and how far ,vill their 
partial control of schools in other countries enable theln to 
support any movenlents of France, so as to sway ROlnan 
'Catholic governlnents, and to paralyse even Protestant ones? 
The enthusiastic priest strangely exaggerates the po,ver of his 
order. The superficial politician 110 le::;s strangely underrates 
it. 'Vhat we at present know is, not ,vhat the clerical party 
will be able to accomplish, but the siInple tact that the hold 
which it no,v has upon schools in France, Spain, GerInany, 
England, and else,vhere, assures to it, in the next generation, a 
vast nUll1ber of n1en trained in the doctrine of the Syllabus, 
and imbued ,vith the antipathies and the hopes ,vhich, in the 
eye of a Jesuit, fonn the cardinal virtues of a soldier of God. 
Jesuits are often very unsuccessful in training the convictions, 
turning as they do many of their pupils into deadly foes. 
But they seldom fail to train the antipathies. Hatred of 
scriptural Christianity is ahnost invariably a ruling passion 
with both classes of their pupils, the Papists and the infidels. 
To all true disciples of the ne,v school, the holiest of public 
ends ,vill be the reconstruction of society in every country 
under the sky, according to the outline of the Syllabus. In 
pursuit of that end alllneans ,vil1 to them be not only fair but 
meritorious, if adopted "Tith a real intention to the greater glory 
of God. And the States of Europe nave put it into the po,ver 
of priests to train millions for the ne\v school. And England 
has given to the effort very con
iderablc encouragenlent, though 
doubtless that encouragement i
 praise,vorthy in such eyes as 
those of the 1\Iarquis of Ripon and Lord Robert l\Iontagu, 
both of whom have held high place in our departInent of 
education. 
The StÍ1nmen allS 11Icl'ì'ia Laach met th
 first lnutterings of 
discontent ,vith the Syllabus by saying that ,vhen those ,,-ho, 
in pride of power, ,vere resisting its authority, had passed 
:nvay, those judgments of the Pontiff ,vould be taught from 
,every chair in the Catholic ,vorld. That forecast is already 
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fulfilled. The politics of the Syllabus and the lllorais or 
teachers like Gury are no'v every'w here forming the clergy 
of the future. And very carefully are the laity being trained 
in the sallle principles, less expanded. To thenl the ideal of the 
one conlmon,vealth, ,vith its one pastor-king, ïts unity of faith, 
its glory of cereIllonial, its divine law, and its supernatural 
magistracy, is made to appear as the fairest of ideals, as 
one, indeed, truly divine. Around this ideal are woven 
acce

ory charms, "Tith colours and with figures borrowed 
fronl war and peace, froIH asceticism and SUlnptuousne
s, from 
spiritual thought and material sho,v, from history and frolll 
art. 1\lany brave English boys-heirs, sonle of them, to what 
once ,vere noted Protestant nanles; boys ,vhose fathers or 
grandfathers our great schools and noblest colleges trained up 
in gross ignorance of the principles that are contending for 
the government of the ,vorld-are no,v Í1nbibing froin conti- 
nental priests principles and passions that ,vill one day appear 
in our nle
sroonlS and our legislature. And what are our great 
schools and colleges even no\v doing to prepare our youth 
generally to understand ,vhat the pupils of priests approve, 
,vhat they condenln, and \vhat they lllean when, to innocent 
Englishlnen, they appear to assert one thing and to deny 
another? Has the Pa}Jal cry for the exclusion of nlodern 
history froln national universities been Inet by any sensible 
attempt to teach anything as to the elelnents struggling in con- 
temporaneous history, especially the most potent ones? 
In that strange literature to \vhich the Prefects of the Pope 
give the nalne of pastorals, it is in 11lystic phrases often in- 
dicated that the flocks of the bellicose shepherds are to be 
prepared tor a terrific combat. SOl1letiInes the veil is dropped, 
and in plain language ,var is spoken of as the only nleans of 
avenging the Church for her ,vrongs. 1\1:en called bishops 
in the vineyard of Jesus Christ speak of the lllustering of 
the opposed hosts, and of the inevitable collision, covering the 
design of raising nation against nation, ànd of raising the 
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people against their O'Vll rulers, by allusions to the fact that 
in the beginning the Church had to act without the king8, 
and that once more she ,vill be obliged to thro,v herself 
upon the people. In Protestant countries, or in n1Ïxed ones, 
aged men in sacred vestments ,vill say, without a blush, that the 
Pope himself ,vould not nlake ,yare But let only a glimnler of 
political hope invite, and then kings and queens, ay, ex-kings 
and ex-queens, are applied to; and could the Pope only find 
bayonets, the saIne aged Illen in the saIne sacred vesbnents, and 
again ,vithout a blush, ,vould be heard proving that in Iuaking 
war the Pope was only fulfilling a painful duty ÍInposed upon 
him by his office as the Vicar of Christ! At this day Europe 
,vitnesses a stage of the mOVell1ent of reconstruction, at ,vhich 
every cope and Initre in the Papal hierarchy coyers a centre of 
force impelling to a general ,val'. Every grey-headed bishop is 
an official promoter of a cataclysln that shall engulf all that 
opposes the Syllabus. Every friar schoolmaster and every 
quiet nun ,vho teaches school is a trainer for future bloodshed. 
Even at his audiences the luan of nlore than fourscore years old, 
fans the RaIne in little children dressed as soldiers, sonletÌnles 
the boys of English convert.s; and convert fathers Hatter hilll by 
hoping that their sons ,vill yet bear his banner, so are 'VOluan- 
hood, childhood, and old age, all fascinated by the ,val' passion 
of the priest. 
We do not pretend to kno\v ho\y it is calculated that the 
great struggle is to be brought on. 'V 
 should think that, con-. 


I At the last moment of reviewing this chapter, before sending it to press, 
months after it was written, we find Italian and French journals ringing with 
language ascribed to a Bishop in a pastoral, which may pass as an example 
of the work which the officials styled bishops are preparing for Europe. 
He describes his entrance into the Vatican, his finding the Swis,;; guards and 
the mannel'S of another age, and proceeds :-' Pius IX. i::, still a king, evell in 
the eyes of his enemies and of his spoilm's. They are obliged to admit that the 
unity of Italy is not effected, that the temporal power is to be re-established, 
and that after some pl'ofound cOnl,7notio'ns n:ltielt, it may be, 'Ivill entomb many 
an aT'1Il.y and many a C'J'Olvn, there will be heard among the nations, from one 
end of Europe to the other, a single cry, Restore Rome to its ancient lords; 
Rome belongs to the Pope, Rome belongs to God.' 
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fident1y as its approach is foretold, it n1ust be doubtful to all 
but those ,vhose faith rests only on tbe divine destiny of the 
Papacy. Yet many ,vho Inay not believe that the Pope is 
about to recover ROllle, and then to nlake Rome the capital 
of tbe ,vorld, and ,vho do not even believe that he ,vill succeed 
in bringing about a general struggle ,vith a vie,v to those ends, 
.do nevertheless fully believe that he ,viII succeed in leading 
forth France once more against the ltalians, and t,hat he will, 
ìn SOlne general con1plication, be able to find Ineans of unsettling 
'Other interests so 
 s to ad vance his o,vn. To this it is replied 
that the Jesuits ,vho foster these hopes are poor politicians; and 
that is perfectly true. Yet they are skilled in intrigue, and 
versed in the ,vays of courts and of cliques. They proudly note 
"their hold upon scbools in France, their gro,ving hold upon 
'Colleges, the zeal of General Charette and his ex-pontifical 
zouaves, the lnilitary preaching of Count l\Iul1, the adhesion 
to the dominion of the Syllabus publicly signified by In any 
French generals ,vbose nanles are trumpeted ,vith a joyful noise; 
and ,vith special pride do they note such an incident as that 
,vhich occurred at a recent exalnination in the great lnilitary 
college of St. Cyr, when, out of tw'enty-eight candidates for 
adlnission, no less than t,venty-two caIne frolll one Jesuit 
col1ege. They note the clubs and associations every\vhere 
spreading; that of the Sacred Heart, said to nUlnber a lnillion 
of melnbers; that of Jesu- vV orkman and that of Jesu-King, 
meant to organise in factory, ,vorkshop, and palace a cOlnpany 
of soldiers as true to the chair of St. Peter as the central 
Company of Jesus. They note the numbers of tbe official 
class ,vho believe that' moral order' is to be promoted by the 
priests. They note the zeal of ladies, and of the aristocracy. 
Beyond those encouragements openly proclaiIned, lies that 
mystery ,vhich, in Roman Catbolic countries, envelopes all 
Courts. At the time ,vhen Thiel's 'vas taking counsel with 
Louis Philippe for the fortification of Paris, or even ,vhen 
Guizot ,vas making himself the tool of the Court for compass- 
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ing the Spanish nlarriages, ,vho would have dared to tell those 
statesmen that both of theln ,vould survive to see the day ,vhen 
the fate of France for peace or ,val', slipping out of thp hands 
of an exhausted Bonaparte, ,yould virtually fall into those of 
one who ,vas then a Spanish girl in a private station, one whose 
very name ,vas unkno,vn to the people of France. To this 
Court element of strange uncertainty-and ,yomen and priests 
can ,veave ,vebs around presidents as ,veIl as around enlperors 
-is to be added the solid fact that even Frenchlnen, ,vho hate 
the priests and dread their politics, are not healed of the idea 
that it is ,veIl to have ,veak neighbours, so divided that, at any 
time, an invasion of their territory is lnore a 111atter of excite- 
ment than of serious peril. 'Ve may further add that 
unong 
men of the Catholic party, Dlen zealous, devout after their 
manner, and ,yell cOlnbined, the sentiment is a familiar, indeed, 
a favourite one, that the letting of blood periodically is a good 
thing, and that in Europe the s,veeping a,vay of large nla::,:;es 
of to'Vll population ,yould be a wholesome purge. Against all 
this what have ,ve to set? Humanly speaking, only the fund of 
good sense and good feeling ,vhich, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, does exist among the French people to a degree 
far greater than they ,yho do not kno,v thell1 ,yell can realise. 
And beyond this, the good providence of God; for surely 
France is not to becolne a second Spain, or else to be parti- 
tioned, one or other of ,vhich lots would s eeln to be before her 
if the priests can drive her as they hope to do. "r ere the 
French people generally as regardless of la 'v, as ready for 
violence and intrigue, as the clerical aristocracy, and as eager 
for revolution froln bel
,v as they are for revolution froIU 
above, ,ve should say that France had nothing before her but 
to become ,vhat Spain is, or ,vhat Italy ,vas. But the people 
at large are not so. 
The 'good press' gloats over every prospect of a general 
broil of nations. The failure in 1870 of calculations as to 
what would occur in the Catholic portions of GerIuany on 
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the breaking out of a war between France and Prussia, did not 
cbange the current of Ultramontane hope. Any great conflict, 
it seems to be assumed, must someho,v lead to a restoration of 
the Pope. The poor old man has himself aU along fed a belief 
.in the certainty of that restoration. At first he seemed to 
emit tentative prophecies giving mystic bints of dates. Time 
blotted out the dates hinted at. Then came declarations more 
general but perhaps Jnore impressive to the conscience of his 
disciples. On the second anniversary of tbe ROlnan plébiscite, 
after many promises of restoration had been long over due, the 
aged high priest said to the nobles of Rome :- 


'Yes, this change, this triumph is to come: and IT IS OF FAITH. 
'Vhether it is to come while I am living, while this poor Vicar of Jesus 
Christ is living, I know not. I know that it is to come. The res'lt'trection 
is to take place, and this great impiety is to have an end' (DisCO'ì'si, ii., 
p. 82). 


'Vhen from the lips of tbe Pontiff speaking as Vicar of 
,Jesus Christ fall the ,vords 'It is of faith,' it is hard to see 
ho\v the body ,vhich has now bound itself to take the faith 
froln his lips can help accepting tbem as a prophecy ,vhich 
that body is bound to see fulfiHed. And it is no insignificant 
proof of tbe portentous contents of that one dogma called 
Papal infallibility that so soon after it bad been adopted, 
the creature invested by his fello,v-creatures with such control 
over them, should, in the name of tbe meek Prince of Peace, 
commit what they consider their faith to a temporal throne 
for a n1inister of the gospel. 
On the very day on which the nobles received the above 
prophecy, the same lips told the youths of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation that the faithful, now passing through the deep, ,vould 
soon reach the further shore of the Red Sea, and ,vould cry 
,vith l\Ioses, 'We ,viII sing unto the Lord, for He hath triunlphed 
gloriously: the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the 
sea.' So were tbe Italians to fall, for as the Civiltá expresses 
it, "'Thich is of more account., the greatness of one human 
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kingdoln, or thp independence anel the liberty of the kingdom 
of God?' (X., ii., 143). 
When the Pope said, The resurrection is to take place, he 
reflected language used in an address presented to hiln a few 
days previously, on the sad anniversary of thp comn1encement 
of the' captivity,' as it is called, the second tin1e it came round. 
The Piana Federation said:- 


'SinlÌlar in your passion to the God-luan of whom You are the Vicar 
on earth, the second day of Your mystic burial is fulfilled, anlÌd the con- 
fusion of society and of Your impious guards, destined, in spite of them- 
selves, and in the day which God shall appoint, to bear testimony to Your 
resurrection. In the august sepulchre wherein those WhOlll You had 
laden with benefits have confined You, wrapped in the sweet spices of 
the laIuentation and the love of Your sons, You also descend into the 
abyss of society as now existing, and there does Your voice resound, 
casting down the delllons of sect, and consoling those who anxious and 
trenlbling await the blessed hour when with Yon they are to rise again. 
And the third day is already commencing; but, as it was not completed 
for the Divine Saviour, so have we confidence that no more will it be 
completed for You, 0 Holy Father: the prayers of the blessed Virgin 
whom You have so greatly honoured, the prayers of the Saints, Patrons 
of the Church and of Rome, with those of so lllany souls who suffer and 
who weep to obtain Your liberation, your triumph, will shorten this day 
of utmost anguish, and God, God whom your enenlÌes do with Satanic 
impiety unceasingly defy, will not pernlÌt the day to close without having 
witnessed the fulfilment of the devout desires of Your sons.' ] 


N obvithstanding these promises, not only did the third' day' 
run its course, but the sixth has set, with the Satanic guards 
still standing around the august sepulchre, and ,vith the voice 
of the unquiet Pontiff still resounding among the caverns of 
this modern Hades, wherein ,ve are all Inean,vhile condelnned 
to have our abode. That is, being interpreted, for six years 
Italy has held ROlne as her capital, and Pius IX. has confined 
hin1self to the Vatican, making speeches. But at this moment 
the hope of a general complication, and of a restoration as the 
effect of it, is very lively. The present obscuration of the 
Papacy is treated as if it were passing and light as the shado,v 


] lJisCOTSi, ü., p. 70. The capitals to the' divine pronouns' are not ours. 
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of an April cloud on the Alban Hills. The shado,v ,viII pass- 
and the hills ,vill abide. Rome, for a moment the mere capital 
of a kingdom, is to be the capital of the \vorld. Let but the 
telnporal power be once restored, and then the steps to the 
universal theocratic Inonarchy can be taken both ,vith deeper' 
secrecy and ,vith greater force. 
In the strange affinities of history fe,v instances have been 
Inore curious than that which just no\v presents the Pontiff; 
the Sultan, and the Je\v, as draw'n together. This conjunction 
occurs on a question ,vhich ,vas formally raised as one behveen 
Christian and anti-Christian. A great and a general broil is 
hoped for at the Vatican. In prospect of it three great forces 
are moved to co-operation, though incapable of Inutual SY111- 
pathy. They consist of those ,vho rejected Christ as a false 
prophet, of those ,vho replaced HÏ1n by a later prophet, and of 
those who enact upon earth a professed continuance of His 
work by sacrificing priests, and of His office in the person 
of a priest-king. The conjunction is one to fix the eye of 
the warrior and the sage, of the divine and the political 
partisan, of the plotting priest, the plotting anarchist, and the 
plotting jobber, of the student ,vho in history sounds the lore 
of the past, and of the student ,vho in prophecy ,vould scan the. 
divine plan of the future. 
Even those ,yho most despise the political influence of the 
priests must o,vn that for disturbance their po,ver is great. 
Taking the SL"\:ty years ,vhich have elapsed since the peace of 
1815, let us, for a mOlllent, look at the Roman Catholic 
countries of Christendom, and at the non-Catholic ones, in 
respect of the one blessing of public repose. In those sixty 
years the three great Protestant po\vers-England, Prussia, 
and America-have not drawn the sword one against the 
other. The slnal1
r Protestant po\vers have not fought alllong 
themselves. No Protestant capital has undergone a foreign 
occupation. 'Vith the exception of America, no Protestant 
State has been desolated by civil ,val'. No Protestant arI11Y has 
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been given to military insurrection, or has, in the day of triaJ, 
proved untrue. No Protestant sovereign has been expelled by 
his own people. No Protestant President of a Republic has 
been executed, or exiled, or condemned as a traitor. No Pro- 
testant monarchy has been changed by violence into a republic; 
no Protestant republic into a monarchy. If we set off as one 
against the other, the war of German unity which partly 
occurred in the one group of States, and that of ItaJian unity 
which occurred in the other group, the only case of war 
between Protestant States, in the hvo generations, has been 
that of Prussia and Denmark, and the only case of war 
bebveen hvo great po,vers non-Catholic has been that of 
Russia and England, in the Criluea. But how has it been 
on the Papal side of the line? 
No leading Catholic power can be nallled which haft n( 
within the sixty years made war on other Catholic po,ver
 
as well as on non-Catholic ones. France has fought with 
Spain, ,vith the Italianß, with Austria, as ,veIl as with Russia, 
with Prussia, with Holland, and has even gone away to 
J\iexico to seek a war of which the Vatican spoke as if it 
were a campaign of the Church. Austria has fought with 
Italy and with France, as ,vell as with Prussia and ,vith 
Dennlark. As to the wars of Catholic Sta.tes in Americ.... 
with one another, they have been numerous. ROllle has 
undergone twenty years of foreign occupation; France has 
undergone two; and Austria has had. reconrse to foreign 
intervention. Civil war in Portugal, civil wars in Spain, 
civil war in Austria, civil war repeatedly in Italy apart frol11 
the great war of unity, civil war chronically in the Alllerican 
Catholic States, have made that plague falniliar in ROlllan 
Catholic countries. The foremost, and the least priest-riddçll 
of them, France, has had her three days of July, her three 
days of February, her four darker days of June, her bloody 
days of December, her a,yful 'weeks of the Commune. l\Iilitary 
insurrections properly so-called have not occurred in the great 
VOLIL 31 
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Catholic nations that refused to submit to the disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Trent. But in Spain, Portugal, and 
the nations of America, military insurrection, that worst of 
anarchies, seelns to have acquired a sort of prescriptive place 
in the Constitution. In Italy, till 1860, the armies of the 
princes faithful to the Papacy were largely foreign. As to 
conspiracies and risings, it is strange that where they have 
occurred out of Roman Catholic States they have often been 
among the Roman Catholic portion of the population; and 
in Roman Catholic States they have been much more fre- 
quent within the circle of 
ountries where the decrees of Trent 
had been fully accepted, than in those which, by Gallican 
liberties, Josephine laws, or in some other form, uphold national 
supremacy. As to thrones in ROlnan Catholic countries, the 
difficulty is to name those ,yhich during the sixty years have 
not been elnptied by violence; Austria and Sardinia, perhaps, 
exhaust the list, in both of which, bowever, an abdication, 
compelled by misfortune, has taken pla
e. Twice has a lin1Ïted 
monarchy, once an enlpire, and once a republic, been over- 
thrown in France by revolution. As to Spain and South 
America, it ,vere ,veary ,york t? count up catastrophes. The 
discro,vned princes ,vho, like ghosts, haunt Europe, and the 
ex-presidents under ban ,vho prowl in America, are nearly 
all ROlnan Catholics. 
Perhaps the entire course of history does not afford an 
example of any contemporaneous development of four great 
pow"ers, bringing with it in the aggregate such an increase of 
territory, population, and strength, as that ,vhich within the 
sixty years since the peace of Vienna has occurred in the case 
of the four non-Catholic po,vers, Russia, Prussia, America, and 
England. No corresponding development has taken place in 
Roman Catholic or in Moslem nations. Italy, indeed, has risen 
up, but only by breaking the yoke of the Papacy, and by 
B,vimming against a sulphurous stream of anathemas. 
The formidable confidence in their own pow.er to overturn 
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all existing civil authorities ,vhich breathes in the ,vritinO's of 
b 
priests, is easily accounted for by the frequency ,vith ,vhiçh they 
witness first the instability, next the violence, and ultin1ately 
the fall of all authorities in the countries where civil diO'ni- 
o 
taries may, indeed, reign, but ,vhe
e the clergy really govern. 
In such countries 'merely human authority' is all under- 
mined. The priest does not suspect that his spurious' divine' 
authority has done it. But so it is. A c>aste of priestg has no 
kno,vn place in the Christian religion,-a religion that abolished 
a priestly tribe, but set up none; set up only a meek Ininistry 
far removed from the office of a sacrificing priest, or the pre- 
tensions of a lord of men; as far ren10ved as ,vas that l\Iaster 
,vho alone is the pattern and the la,v of the Christian minister. 
The priest has no tolerable place in hun1an society; for as a celi- 
bate he is the bondslave and agent of an encroaching power, and 
for him the sanctities are abjured, and, by edict of a throne that 
ailns at ruling all the earth, the natural ties are cut ,vhereby 
the great Father binds n1an into fan1Ïlies, and links families 
into States. 'Vithout warrant, except in the assun1ptions of a 
caste, he comes in, an unnatural authority displacing all the 
authorities that are natural, while fancying that he anoints 
theIne 'Vhat is natural, and therefore divine, he calls human; 
what is not natural, what is unnatural, he accredits to his 
conscience by calling it supernátural. Beside the husband is 
set up a head over the w'oman,-an unnatural head, a vo,ved 
celibate, but higher than the husband. Beside the parents is set 
up a head over the children,-an unnatural head, one ,vithout 
lawful children; but this head is higher than the parents. Beside 
the magistrate is set up a head over the to,vn,-an unnatural 
head for the work and office of the minister of Christ is to 
, 
attend to the Word of God and to prayer; yet this head is higher 
than the magistrate. Ay, and beside the king is set up a head 
over the country,-a head altogether un
atural, a strange mixture 
of heathen Pontiff and ten1poral ruler, baptized with Christian 
names and enunciatin cr Christian doctrines , ,vith paganised ad- 
, 0 
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ditions and qualifications, seeming in particular after particular 
to represent, under the name of Christ, the ideal opposite of 
,vhat Christ was. And this spurious authority, this fighting 
priest and sacrificing plotter of war, is higher than the king. 
No ,yonder that in countries ,vhich submit to tbe intrusion of 
such an unnatural po,ver, tbe true authorities, ,vhich are rooted 
in nature, and on ,,,hich shines the sanction of the "... ord of God 
as kindly as the sun on the gro,ving corn, should droop as if 
some unseen creature had gna,ved R\Vay their roots. No ,yonder 
that falnily life should decay. No wonder that mansions should 
he rare and convents numerous; that schools should be few and 
beggars many; that books should be scarce and ecclesiastical 
g
,vgaws plentiful; that Inen for hard enterprise should be 
nlinished, and men for plays and pomps and follies and con- 
spiracies should abound. No wonder that arts should be less 
advanced, life less secure, property les
 sacred, and that public 
institutions, becollling less capable of the reforms that prove 
vitality and prolong gro,vth, should decay and eventually fall. 
No ,yonder that in such countries the commons should be often 
oppressed, that nobles should be often cast do,yn to the dust, 
and that even thrones should scatter their occupants as if by 
inherent unsteadiness. But, unconscious of his o,vn false posi- 
tion, and buoyed up by bis firm persuasion that the authority of 
the clergy is divine, and that other authorities are but hUlnan, 
the priest views the disturbances ,vhich arise around hin1 only as 
a call to place all things, and that speedily, under the control 
of the supernatural order. And for this end he is detern1Ìned 
to try the issue of a long and n10rtal struggle ,vith all the other 
authorities in the world. 
It ,vould be a curious and not altogether an idle speculation 
did some clearheaded and cahn economist carefully work out 
the question, What ,vould be the effect, in the course of three 
hundred years, upon the peace of Europe, on the bulk of standing 
armies, on the stabi1it.y of thrones, on the development of arts, 
sciences, la" s, and morals, on the security of life and property, 
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and on the general 8pread of charity, brotherhood, and virtue 
an10ng men, supposing that by some unseen power the hundreds 
of thousands of priests, now ,vorking to bring about the 
dominion of the Pope over our species, could be instantly 
changed into sÏ1nple n1inisters of the gospel, ,vithout a political 
head or a political aim, but each one seeking only to bring 
the ,vicked to repentance, and to lead the godly on,vard, adding 
virtue unto virtue and grace to grace? 'V ould the change 
bring France more wars and 1110re revolutions? 'V ould the 
change Inake the new career opened to Italy more obscure or 
thorny? ".... ould the change make Austria feebler, or make 
Spain less united and prosperous? \\T ould it bring a blight 
upon )Iexico? and in South America would it lllake the rulers 
less tranquil, the people less obedient to la,v, and less attached 
to order? 'V ould the south and west of Ireland less strongly 
attract capital and residence? would Croatia be less refined? 
,vould the Island of Sardinia be less highly civilised? would 
Sicily be less secure? 'V ould the dominion of Canada be nlore 
difficult to govern? 'V ould the city of New York and other 
cities of the United States in ,vhich the political power of 
priests is no,v formidable be worse ordered and more corrupt! 
".... ould the internal and international relations of Chili anCt 
Peru, of Ecuador and Venezuela, and of the other South Ame- 
rican nations, be more liable to entanglement? In Hayti an<Í 
St. Domingo, ,vould public affairs be more unstable, ,vould 
fan1Ïly life be more b]aIneworthy? 
Or conversely: "That ,vouid be the effect of a change in the 
opposite direction? Suppose that at once every Protestant 
minister could be changed into a zealous priest, and that the 
Headship of the Pope could exert its full influence unshackled by 
those restraints ,vhich have halnpered him ever since the Refor- 
Ination-partly, indeed, ever since the large-eyed n1an of Lutter- 
worth brought into existence that terrible thing the English 
Bible-and suppose tbat ,,-ith all the liberty of power anù all 
the po,ver of liberty be could rule over the whole of ChristendoIll 
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as completely as he formerly ruled over his own States, with 
the additional advantage of being freed from those extraneous 
influences which, Ho,ving in from reformed countries, or from 
countries partly reformed, put a constant check even in Rome 
on many a growth that would otherwise have Hourished,-,v hat 
would be the practical effect of his thus ruling, ,vith a com- 
petent army of priests and schoolmasters, and a due provision 
of nuns, to confonn ""hat is now the chaos of Protestant and 
Liberal nations to 'what was a ,vhile ago the l\fodel State, within 
which no act morally ''''rong could be done by authority? 
Would Scotland produce more authors, heroes, and. ,,"orthies, 
fewer beggars, thieves, rioters, and assassins, than 
he does to- 
day? 'V ould England produce more good landlords, more com- 
fortable tenants, more honest merchants, more bright lnen of 
letters and science, more deeds of Christian charity, and fe-wer 
civil wars, fewer conspiracies, fewer insurrections, fewer military 
revolts, fewer beggared DobIes, and fe,ver ill-cultivated estates 
than she does to-day? W ould Germany be more united? 
,yould Holland, Denmark, and S,veden be nlore stable? \vould 
the United States be nlore prosperous, more free, and more 
peaceable? would the British Colonies be increasingly tranquil 
and enlightened? 
With the facts of the past, and the principles of the present, 
,vhich are to be the plastic forces of the future, before 
him, a calm and wide-minded observer, taking long stretches 
of time and great varieties of circumstance to illustrate any 
hypothesis and to test any conclusion, might form an estimate 
which would not be without a properly scientific value. 'Ve 
are often told by one class of writers that Roman Catholics 
are as good subjects as Protestants, and by another that in 
proportion to their numbers ther yield a much greater amount 
of illiteracy, of turbulence, of pauperisln, and of offences against 
the law. The former class of writers often evidently mean that 
some Roman Catholics are as good subjects as some Protes- 
tants, or even as any Protestant,-a platitude ,,-hich the most 
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heedless ".riter, if he took time to define to himself the sense 
of his words, ,yould hardly care to pen. But if on the avera
e 
Roman Catholics keep the law as wen, contribute to the re- 

ources of the State as luuch, serve the State with an eye 
as single as Protestants, and do not burden its funds, or 
cause trouble to its functionaries any more than they do, 
then, on the average, they are as good citizens. If on the 
other hand they, on the average, register more offences against 
the la,v; contribute less to the State, whether by taxes, inven- 
tions, or enterprises, serve it with more effort to promote a 
double interest, come more upon its funds, local or national, 
and cause more employment to its administration, and there- 
fore more cost, then they are, on the average, worse subjects. 
These are points which statesmen have no right to leave to 
theologians, and on 'which they have no right to remain them- 
selves in doubt. Above all, they have no right if not in doubt 
about them, but if they have on sufficient grounds a clear opinion, 
to keep that opinion back, or to cloud it by ambiguities. Both 
in England and in America there are intelligent and loyal men 
who believe that they are more burdened and that public law 
and order are less ,veIl observed in proportion as priests have 
power over any section of the population. These are questions 
of fact capable of a scientific solution, and it is the duty of 
statesmen scientifically to solve them. Their duty is to test 
principles by fruits, and to tell mankind 'what witness the 
fruits bear. If the authorities, which are clearly natural and 
Christian, clearly both divine and human, are undermined 
"There priests do not rule and are built up ,vhere they do, 
let statesmen tell mankind that it is so. If the unnatural, 
the merely artificial authority of the priest is proved, on a test of 
ages, of various races, and of various polities, to be unfriendly 
rather than helpful to the stability and vigour of la,yful autho- 
rity, then let all incumbents of that authority-kings, presidents, 
nobles, la,vgivers, magistrates, parents, and husbands-lift up a 
clear voice, the voice of intelligent conviction, and tell all 
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men ho,v the matter stands. 'The sword of the mouth' is 
the only s\vord which ought to be drawn in this war; and 
if they to ,vhom God has given real authority draw that s,vord 
against the spurious authority of the priest, it will prevent the 
call which otherwise ,viII surely come to dra,va feebler s"
ord but 
a bloody one. Priestcraft, mighty against artifice, subtle against 
force, invincible against compromise and subterfuge, is strangely 
weak against a cahn and Christian denial of its authority. 
Long since this chapter was ,vritten, ,ve find that the Italian 
journals, while noting t.he base imlnorality which week by 
'week is brought to light among the priests, and pointing to 
their multitude and the lo,v repute of many of them as a moral 
'Plague, no,v (1877) fasten upon theln even n10re than of ,yont 
charges of exciting anarchical conspiracies. In other countries 
they are also, by Roman Catholics, often accused in popular 
language of keeping up the red International by the aid of the 
black. The Emancipato'i'e Cattolico, the organ of ,vhat is called 
the Italian National Catholic Church, forlned by the priests ,vho 
belonged to the Society for the Emancipation and l\Iutual Aid 
of the Clergy, writes as follo,vs :- 
'The red International, in appearance with a different end and pro- 
gram, but in reality in full accord with its black sister, after the 
stimulus from the Vatican sets itself in motion, and lifts up its head. . . . 
We ask, Has the alliance of this double International a probability of 
success in a future nearer or more remote 7 'Ve do not hesitate to reply 
affirmatively if the powers and States in the two hen1Ïspheres do not agree 
rather to overthrow the black international which is the true and efficient 
cause of the other, than the 'ted w hi
h is the effect. . . . Christian 
governments of Europe, open your eyes! the international that truly 
menaces you, and that will undo you if you are not wise, is that of the 
Vatican. You accept it and smile upon it because you suppose it to be 
the conservator and champion of order and authority; but the order and 
the authority which it represents and chanlpions are those of the ab- 
sorption of all the social powers into the despotic and arbitrary will of 
a miserable mortal who believes himself to be God, and who as such 
imposes himself upon the entire universe.' 1 
On the one hand, ex-priests say things like these, and great 
1 L'Emancipat()re Cattolwo: Napoli, Anno XVI., No. 14. 
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numbers who have known priests from their youth up say 
that they are (though not all) capable of the conspiracies thus 
charged against them, and, indeed, that the Jesuits often 
hatch such conspiracies. l On the other hand, men as sober 
as the Arch bishop of Florence speak, in tones rnore or less 
ominous, of awful events impending that may fill up ages, 
may lay nations waste, may leave no institution standing but 
the Church alone, and rnay cause the name of prince to be 
one that shaH cease to sound. Ho,vever unfounded may be 
the charges of conspiracy on the one side, or however falla- 
cious the auguries of a general cataclysm on the other, the 
prospect for the ROlnan Catholic nations is dark. The fact 
remains that in those countries either the most numerous 
and influential professional class is capable of conspiring 
,vith anarchists against the general repose, or else that the 
people are so utterly depraved that they, in great numbers, 
without grounds, bring such a charge against an innocent 
professional class. In either case, how are such countries 
to escape great troubles and rapid deterioration? Those 
troubles and that deterioration are the effects ,vhich may 
be most surely reckoned upon from the priestly agitation 
in favour of war now discernible all over Europe. 'Vhat 
trials the army of priests and schoolmasters now practising 
their movernents may be able to inflict on Protestant States 
we c-annot pretend to foretell. But as to the nations of 
,vhich they are the moral leaders, it would seem certain 
that by ,val', civil or international, probably by both, anù 
by the wear and tear of constant clerical agitation, they 
will gradually fall behind-fall behind not only in knowledge 
on which depend the arts both of peace and of war, but 
] The EnO'lish reader may see an example in a recent publication by an 
Italian gentleman of a well-known family, and himself an ex-priest. Speaking 
of Venice in 1848. he again and again alludes to plots by priests to promote the 
lowest kind of discord and acts of violence for political party purposes. In 
doin g so the idea that wbat he says would strike anyone as improbable does 
, . . 't B 
not seem to have occurred to him. See .J.7lfy Life and what 1 Learnt uz, 
 . y 
Guiseppe M. Campanella. Bentley, pp. 3-1-1, fl. 
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also in morals and in cohesion. Intellect will be narrowed 
, 
passions will be enlbittered, piety itself will take the ec- 
. clesiastical stanlp instead of the godly, natural authorities 
will be loosened at the roots, and the joint dornination of 
the celibate priest and the celibate zouave, lowering the 
tone of family life, will lead the people down and further 
down in the ,vay wherein the eyes of ,vise men have long 
seen that priest-ridden nations are travelling. The Brahman 
of the East, the Brahman of the West, and the Moolah who 
dwells between, are all deploring the Kali Yuga-the evil 
age, the chaos and decay of the species. 
While these last sheets have been passing through the 
press, events have occurred which illustrate many of the 
hints contained in this chapter. To detail the grounds on 
which those hints rest ,vould, in itself, require a volume. 

Iany, however, who, when we first began to ,vrite this 
,york, would ha ve seen nothing C practical' in that solemn 
hint of Vitelleschi ,yhen, speaking of the frequent occurrence 
of disturbances at the same time when the Church is pressing 
sorne point upon a government, he says that the circumstance 
is an organic phenolnenon deserving of the most serious 
attention, now begin to feel that it is scarcely rational any 
longer to be insensible to facts which day after day rise 
into the view of Europe. 
In March 1877, Pius IX. delivered a carefully-prepared 
Allocution, full of bitter attacks on Italy, and Inanifestly 
intended to raise once more the Ronlan Question. A feverish 
agitation becoming :!Ipeedily discernible in different countries, 
none could help noting the coincidence of the two events. 
In Italy broke out an attempt at insurrection in Benevento, 
professedly by socialists, but as the Italian papers believed 
fornented and directed by priests, to give an example of 
that cbaos in order to exhibit which they, rightly or wrongly, 
are extensively credited, with concocting civil disorders, 
calculated to nlake an irnpression that society lllust have 
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recourse to C moral order' in their own sense. This was 
speedily follo.wed by a vote of the Italian Senate, by,vhich 
that body threw out a Bill, that had been passed by the 
Lo,,-er House, for restraining ministers of reli crion of all 
,-,0' 
denominations, fronl certain abuses of their office. 'Yhether 
\\ ith grounds or without them we know not, Italian journals 
of different shades intinlated their impression that this event 
,vas solely due to the direct action of the Pope upon. the 
king, and of the king upon a number of courtier senators. 
If nothing more than an impression, this, even as such, ,,"'as 
portentous. At the very least, the king and the senate 
,vere thought to be capable of being swayed by those who 
were thought to be capable of fomenting factitious disorders. 
Such suspicions added nothing to the Italian estimate of what 
the Curia rnight be guilty of; but they undermined confidence 
in both the Cro"\\"'n and the Senate, and for the Pope that ,,-as 
great gain. 
Shortly afterwards the Prillle 
linister of France, 
I. J u]es 
Silllon, eXplained in debate, ,,"'ith all propriety of language, 
that the popular idea about the Pope being a prisoner was 
unfounded. The Pope, in that characteristic style 'which has 
never risen to the level even of municipal, n1uch less of 
national public life, stated that a certain government had 
said that the Pope ,vas a liar; and as if to rehabilitate any 
one ,vho n1ight have been so inlpertinent, he added that he 
did not kno,v what governn1ent it was! Soon after,yard'3, 
on the 16th of l\Iay, 1877, 
I. Simon was abruptly disillissed 
by :\Iarshal J\Iac
Iahon, and the assembly, of which a luajority 
supported 1\1. SÍ111on, was silenced by an enforced adjournillent. 
This pale edition of a coup d'etat was hailed and claimed 
by the clerical papers as a direct result of the interference 
of the Pope. Its ill effects in France forced upon many the 
reflection how enviable is the lot of nation
 in ,vhich the 
, 
influence of the Pontiff is feeble, and how well would it be 

vith any nation in ,vhich that influence should be nil! 
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Simultaneously with these events the priestly agitation for 
,val' and revolution, or, as the priests call their own revolution, 
for social order, Christian civilisation, or the Christian Con- 
stitution of society, ran so high that serious concern took 
possession, as the Press sho\ved, at one and the saIne time 
of many minds in France, Germany, Italy, and other countries. 
In the expressions of that concern it was manifest that while 
many still remained in tl1at state of fancied knowledge, but 
real ignorance, which favours an alternation of unintelligent 
scare with unintelligent security, either of which is helpful 
to a coslllopolitan conspiracy, not a few had begun to speak 
,vitb a precision "\vhich would at once make the priests a,val'e 
that their freemasonry ,vas no longer a total secret, though 
in great part it is so still. Italy, ,vhich has suffered most 
from the Papacy, is readiest at detecting both its principles 
and its ,viles. Just in time for our last revise of this sheet 
appeared in the Daily Ne1vs of June 5th, 1877, the following 
communication from its correspondent in Rome, headed, 'THE 
l\IILITIA OF JESUS CHRIST;' a communication which brings to 
a focus much that has passed under the eye of the reader 
relating to the crusade of St. Peter, to the great and blessed 
,vork of Dominick, to the rosary, to the way to nlake a 
Catholic world by a Christian army, to the ,yay to establish 
the social reign of Christ, or of the Gospel, or of the ICing of 
all kings, or of the Spiritual David, or the Vicar of God; and 
to the perfect blessedness of dying in arlllS for St. Peter, or 
for the vindication of the rights of the Church, or for the 
glory of Holy Church:- 


'ROl\IE, ].fay 30th. 
'In Italy and in France there is in circulation a "Program of the 
l\Iilitia of Jesus Christ," copies of which in French and Italian are now 
in nlY hands, and the appeal it contains to the Catholic youths of these 
countries, to enrol in the arnlY of the Church l\Iilitant, has been ans,vered 
in numbers and with an alacrity which causes serious concern to the Italian 
government. I subjoin a translation :- 
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"'MILITIA OF JESUS CHRIST. 


CATHOLIC CRU
ADE. 


Hallowed be Thy name: Thy kingdom come. 


'1. THE AIM.-The J\Iilitia of Jesus Christ, or Catholic Crusade, is a 
pious association which has for its object-first, to re-establish the social 
reign of Jesus Christ our Lord in the world; second, to defend the rights 
of the Church and its august Head; third, to alTay against the powerful 
organisation of the secret societies leagued against the Lord and His 
Church, an innuluerable arnlY of deyoted Catholics, ready to fight in 
open day, with all the nleans in its power, those who work in secret and 
in darkness. 
'THE l\IEANS,-" The Cross relnaining our sole defence," said Pio 
N ono in his discourse of the 20th September, 1874; and arms not 
being possible at this Inonlent for the revindication of the rights of the 
Holy See, the soldiers of the Catholic Crusade, rearing the standard of 
the Christian, will fight with energy, by prayer, by word, and by writing, 
to restore to our Lord Jesus Christ the place which is His due in the 
world. They will propagate the collection of Peter's Pence; they will 
labour to revive the spirit of faith in society, opposing to hUluan pre- 
rogative the public practice of the ancient Christian usages which have 
fallen into desuetude. Finally, the constant aim of their efforts will be 
to unravel the plots of the secret sects. 
'3. ITS DUTIES.-It is obligatory on all menlbers of the Crusade-first, 
to pledge themselves fornlally to renounce every work or association 
condemned by the Church or contrary to its spirit; second, to give the 
exanlple of a religious observance of the laws of the Church by a perfect 
submission and a filial docility to the instructions of the Holy See; third, 
to recite the Rosary entire every week; fourth, to approach the Sacra- 
ments as frequently as possible-at least on the four great feasts of the 
year; fifth, to refuse all contribution or support to bad publications, and 
to encourage the good ones according to their means; sixth (finally), to 
wear the Cross of the service openly (or at i
ast under their clothes, if 
for any reason it is impossible to wear it otherwise). Grave breach of 
duty or n1Ïsconduct will provoke an admonition, and after a third admoni- 
tion will be followed by expulsion from the l\Iilitia. 
, PARTICULAR DUTIES FOR THE DIFFERE
T CATEGORIES.-FIRST, CATE- 
GORY OF PRAYER: Those who will not be able to contribute to the 
propagation of the work otherwise than by prayer wiU have to recite 
at least once a day the Chaplet or the little office of the Holy Virgin. 
SECO:XD CATEGORY OF 'VORDS 

D WRITIXGS: Those who enrol under 
this category must ipso facto subscribe to the Catholic Press, to the 
diffusion of good books, to all the Catholic works, and especially to 
those which have for their object Christian instruction and education. 
THIRD, CATEGORY OF OFFERIXGS: Those "hu wish to contrihute by 
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their gifts must pledge themselves to give at least one franc a month to 
Peter's Pence, and to work for the propagation of the same. 
'4. ORGANIZATION.-All the faithful of either sex nlust take part in it. 
The crusaders are divided into companies of ten, male or fenlale, under a 
promoter or pronlotress. A company of five tens (un chapelet) form a 
presidency under a president (lnale or felnale). Three presidencies (a 
rosary) form a priory with a prior or prioress. The chief hierarchy, 
conlposed only of men, shall have a general grand master, grand conl- 
manders, and cOlllmanders. In every locality where there will be at 
least a prior, an ecclesiastic will be named the spiritual director. Every 
dignitary shall a
t in concert with his council, composed of those who in 
the hierarchy are immediately subordinated to him. 
'5. HISTORICAL. -The Militia of Jesus Christ, founded. by St. Dominic 
in 1209, to combat schism and heresy, to defend the Church and society 
when nlenaced, was a religious and military order which has rendered 
great services to Christianity at large. .Pursuing its n1Ïssion almost 
without interruption down to our own day, adapting itself to the exi- 
gencies of the day, the l\lilitia reInained in the background every time 
that the causes which provoked it disappeared, and resumed its im- 
portance when the need for it was felt. It is for this reason that in 
1870, with the benediction of our Holy Father the Sovereign Pontiff 
Pio N ono, a new impulse was given to this work when the triunlphant 
revolution had unmasked its sinister designs. 
'6. I:YDULGENCES, ETc.-The l\Iilitia of Jesus Christ enjoys numerous 
indulgences accorded by the supreme Pontiffs at different epochs. Besides 
these indulgences, the crusaders, by the sole fact of their admission, may 
enjoy the indulgences of Saint Rosary and of the Name of Jesus; while 
the persons forming part of these two confraternities have no new obliga- 
tions to fulfil to becOlne "crusaders," unless it be to sign their adhesion 
and wear the cross, etc. 
'His Holiness the Pope Pio N ono deigns to bless the projects for the 
reconstitution of St. Dominic's work. 


'This vast association, I am assured, numbers at this moment nlore 
than a million volunteers in the Catholic countries, principally in France 
and Belgium. The recurrence of the episcopal jubilee of the Pope has 
given occasion to the recruiting operations now going on in Rome and 
throughout Italy. Already, indeed, you may see, in places of public 
resort, the "crusaders " of the new service wearing their badge of a 
little cross of white metal, surmounted by a royal crown.' 


So other English Collingridges and \Vatts-Russells, other 
Dutch J ongs, other Frenah Guillemins and Dufournels, and 
other Italian Goldonis, are yet to be lured on by plotting 
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priests to the death of the invader, by the hope of promoting 
the greater glory of God. N ext to the heads of the tonsured 
on which already so much blood-guiltiness rests, it will be 
upon the heads of those politicians who have put youth into 
the hands of priests that the guilt of whatever further blood- 
shed may arise will fall. Louise Philippe lived to see but small 
part of the fruit of his error. Thiel's has lived to see ominous 
first-fruits, but only first-fruits, of his. The recompense of their 
own error has been tasted, and that very bitterly, by the Ger- 
mans. Of all the blameworthy politicians they \vho had least 
excuse were our own, and for them the time of fruit is not yet. 
As for religionists, \vho for sectarian ends took their part 
in putting British youth into the way of being trained for 
and hurried into such a service as is indicated above, few 
of them may live to reckon with the nation ,vhen the fruits 
of their fault come to maturity. But that every f>chool con- 
ducted by priests is a recruiting place for that service every 
year will make plainer. Against the cosnlopolitan plot, of 
which the only chance of success would lie in the unsuspecting 
ignorance which art and, at need, oaths would flatter, publicity 
is the rnost effectual of all opposition. Ignorance, \vhile it 
favours the advance of stealthy revolution, at the same time 
exaggerates the skill and power of the movers for its spread. 
Let nlen but know what the Pope and his Pliests mean, 
and when once they have passed the stage of incredulity, 
and entered on that of intelligent appreciation, the mystic 
phrase, the unctious disclaimer, the solenln denial, the haughty 
denunciation, "\vill have no more "\veight with them than robes, 
banners, processions, images, and all kinds of music; for men 
having learned what the professional saviours of society are, 
,viII cease to trust or to fear them, will only pity and shun 
them, and \vill disperse their influence by telling the truth. 
That will be the sure way to prevent tbe rekindling of the 
burning fiery furnace, that favourite instrument of Catholic 
unity under Pontiff-king N ebuchadnezzar, under Pontiff-king 
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Nero, and under Pontiff-king Ghislieri the personal model of 
Pius IX. It will also be the way to avert that great struggle 
intended to bear a proportion to the Thirty Y ears' War such 
as it bore to the little campaign of Mentana. 
Strange does it seeln that the prophets of reconstruction 
should for encouragement point more frequently to France 
and England than to any other countries. To France they 
look for military service, to England for religious converts. 
The one is to glorify the Church by a sacred war, the 
other by an edifying submission. In France they count 
upon the schoolmasters, the army, the ancient aristocracy, 
and many of the politicians. In England they count upon 
that portion of the clergy which they call the Puseyite 
party, upon a portion of the aristocracy, upon the cere- 
Inonies in the churches, and the teaching in the denomina- 
tional schools. As to France, their confidence is higher since 
the war of 1870. As to England, since the Vatican Council 
a less confident tone is discernible under their boasts of the 
great services being rendered by the clergy. Grossly ex- 
aggerating, as they do, the position and the influence of 
Cardinal 
Ianning, and speaking at times as if the ,vhole 
English hierarchy, unable to face him, were trembling and 
falling down before him, they also exaggerate the strides 
actually made by the Ritualistic party in carrying the whole 
nation towards submission to Rome. They boast, in the 
language of Dr. Newman, that the English Church is, through 
that party, t doing our work;'1 and they always seem to have 
taken to heart the principle which he taught them as long ago 
as 1841: 'Only through the English Church can you act upon 
the English nation.'2 They are not much read in our political 
literature, and when they meddle with it, often make strange 
blunders. But some of them are shrewdlya,vare of the services 
done to their cause by writers who treat Ritualisn1 as a matter 
of æsthetics, and treat each particular cerelfiony as a trifle. 


1 Apologia, Appendix, p. 27. 


2 Ibid., p. 313. 
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Looking back on the turns and ,vindings of the movement 
for reconstruction, and remembering how little human foresight 
would have availed to predict either their successive phades 
or the results up to the present hour, it is natural to feel that 
as to those further turns and windings which as yet lie out of 
ken, hidden behind the veil of an inscrutable Providence it 
, 
is not for us presumptuously to divine. Rather would we, in 
humble hope, a,vait the future, so far as to us it may be per- 
mitted to witness its unfolding. In the sixty years since the 
peace of Vienna the Papacy has passed through two distinct 
stages, of thirty years each; the one up to the beginning of the 
present pontificate, the other during the course of it. In the first 
thirty years the Hag displayed ,vas that of Liberal Catholicism. 
During that titue the Papacy gained emancipation in England 
and Ireland, a footing in the schools of France and Belgium, 
a repute of liberality and other great advantages; ,vhile on 
the whole it held its ground in Italy, Spain, Austria, and the 
minor States. But a true instinct taught the Curia that tem- 
porary gain was preparing final ruin. Since 1849 the policy 
has been reversed, and the external results to the Papacy so far 
have been disadvantageous. 'Catholic unity' has been lost in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Mexico, Brazil, and elsewhere. 
In Poland the losses to the Church have been Ï1nmense, ,,,"hether 
they may be due to the persecuting policy of Russia, as the 
Catholic party alleges, or to the rebellious excitements of the 
Pope and the priests, as others allege, ùr to both tbese causes 
united, as seems most probable. In Switzerland and Gern1any 
the Papacy has had heavy loss, and its future is glooluy, In 
France it has made immense gains; in Ireland heavy loss; 
in England gain, and that of the kind it values lnost,-gain 
by the help of the clergy, of the aristocracy, and of a great 
university. But still, while the population of the United 
Kingdom has much increased, Pius IX. cannot count alllong 
the thirty minions now inhabiting it so many Roman Catholics 
as he found among, say, five millions less. He ha.g to note a 
VOL. II. 3:? 
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decrea
e in Poland concurrently with persecution, and one in the 
Briti.,h Isles concurrently with extended political privileges. 
The Curia, if not unconscious of these losses, never confesses 
to them, and avers that the increased compactness gained by 
recent changes far more than compensates for any increased 
opposition, and in fact insures the overthrow of all resisting 
forces; while the submission of England-Queen, bishops, lord
, 
and people-is spoken of as a thing nigh at hand to the eye of 
faith. Firn1ly, however, do we believe that in mercy to this 
great empire, within which dwells in peace and with ample 
privileges a portion of mankind larger than ever before under 
one sceptre enjoyed the b]essings of free governlnent, and in 
mercy also to the whole redeelned race in the midst of which 
this empire holds a place so influential and on the "\vhole so 
beneficent, never ,vill England justify the prolnises of sub- 
mission to the Pope 'v herewith continental priests are wont to 
cheer the courage of their partisans, albeit they proudly point to 
men in important places, and boast ho\v the triulnph of the 
Vatican is being prepared under the patronage of both Church 
and State. 
All this notwithstanding, we do not believe that the English 
commons are to be reduced into a populace ,vithout constitu- 
tional representation; or that the English aristocracy is to be 
reduced into an order of nobles "\vithout constitutional powers; 
or that our Inagistracy, froln squire up to chancellor, is to be 
put under the bishops' courts; or that our chairs of philosophy, 
science, and literature are to be placed under the tutelage of 
chairs of theology filled by Jesuits, or by men of whom Jesuits 
approve; or that our universities are to be placed under 
Romish canon law; or that the priest, to the exclusion of the 
State and of the laity, is to be made as conlpletely moral lord 
of all the schools in England as he is no,v of his denolninational 
schools; or that the works of our authors are to wait till a 
Dominican has cut out what he deðms amiss, and has written 
on the relnainder l1nprrimatur; or that our printers are to 
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wait for a licence from the friars; or that our journals and 
periodicals are to be cut do\vn to the proportions which were 
allowed to the press in the )Iodel State; or that our armies 
are to be composed of men so schooled that to them the word 
of the priest shall take the la\vful command out of the lips 
of the king. Nor do we believe that the ancient throne of 
England, reposing now in such quiet grandeur on the con- 
victions and the affections of a people free to think and 
proud to be loyal, sustained by the sacred authorities of the 
husbands, the parents, the magistrates, the legislators of the 
land, is, like the unstable thrones that lean upon Romish 
priests, first to becolne unsettled, and then, amid shocks and 
changes, to await the time \vhen it shall disappear to make 
way for a new federation of Spiritual State::;, or else of States 
held by the vassals of a so-called spiritual po\ver. No more 
do we believe that frolll these English. shores the dear old 
English Bible is to be driven away as a forbidden book. 
Rather \viII the gro\ving brightnes8 of the five hundred years 
\vhich have passed over us since first its light glanced among 
the dim cloisters and the ,voodland glades of a poor and un- 
lettered country, be in the five hundred years to come-if 
five hundred are to come-exceeded by a stronger light, and 
one shining nlore and more unto the perfect day. Neither 
do we believe that for these fair fields of Britain that dark 
Saturday night is to come after which will no more dawn the 
English 8unday morning,-a morning when streets thronged 
and country lanes enlivened with families wending their 
way to worship God, each as led by the voice of conscience, 
and each jealous for the religious liberty of its neighbours as 
'\ven as for its o\vn, present a more Christianlike and nlore 
solid display of unity in variety, and of catholicity in charity, 
than ever can be gained by any precisene:5
 of constrained 
uniformity. N ever will our own happy Sunday morning cease 
to shine; never instead of it will a di
mal day come \vhen the 
sound of the church-O'oinO' bell shall be the sÏ!!nal of physical 
b b OU' 
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force, and ,vhen everyone ,vhose conscience "rill not let him 
obey the official call shall be spied out by the familiars of 
the Inquisition. 
"Then priests in scarlet and in violet, in needle,vork and in 
gold, tell Englishnlen that such things as are here indicated are 
not really embraced within the ultimate objects of their move- 
luent, they well know that they can deceive only those who- 
have not sought out their principle
 at the fountain. And 
under all their illusions, they must surely have some conscious- 
ness that such as have done so can feel but shame and pity 
,vhen they see any Ulan, born to the blessings of English 
citizenship, sinking to a moral level at which he becomes 
capable of attenlpting to move the noble po,ver of Brit.ain 
to abet the crime of once more imposing by fire and s,vord 
upon Italy the domination of the Pontiff; and ,vho, indeed, 
even to that can add the second crime of endeavouring to 
throw back the faluilies of this goodly realm to the same condi- 
tion as that in which the people of the Papal States lay before 
their yoke ,vas broken. These things ,vould be mournful, but 
no more than mournful, did the guilt of them rest only upon 
one English soul in which still survived a clear consciousness 
of how repugnant they were to religion and to morals, how 
offensive to humanity, how subversive of good order; for when 
conscience still spoke, repentance might be at hand. But such 
things become more than sad, they become really formidable, 
when conscience itself is 
o warped that it learns to acquit 
them of all guilt,-learns even to regard them as actions in 
,vbich the violence and bloodshed proposed are sanctioned 
by religion, and become works of Christian merit; and in 
,vhich the changes contemplated would, if indeed hurtful to 
nations in things temporal, be for their eternal weal. 
In the future, as in the past, it may be that colleges will 
be unfaithful to their trust; that clergymen will set before all 
England an example of how to equi,"ocate with solemn public 
engagements; that politicians will be heedless and temporising ; 
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that crowds ,vill be half-consciously drawn on by the per- 
formances, sports, and charms which are ever the baits of 
spiritual and political thraldom; but if so it is to be, then in 
the midst of it all hereafter, He who, in the midst of it aU 
heretofore, has so ordered events that the Papacy has a numeri- 
cally slnaller proportion of our population no,v than it ha{l 
thirty years ago, ,viII by some means-by a wind that blowpth 
where it listeth-show that as He is the Author and the 
Finisher, so will He be Himself the Defender of the Faith. 
And in this land of manifold privilege hereafter, as in the tinle 
gone by, yea, more than in the time gone by, will the people 
fear God, honour the king, and prize the family Bible. They 
will hereafter, more than heretofore, send forth into every 
region under heaven their happy sons, bearing the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, and with swift feet running to tell 
to all nlen the way of salvation; yet meekly slow the while to 
say, in the case of any, what precise amount of erring opinion 
will necessarily render a man the proper object of the curse of 
a Christian, or will shut hin) out from the forgiving mercies of 
God. In England, in Ireland, and in Scotland; in every place 
where our own blood flows in the veins of kinsmen; in every 
broad State of the Transatlantic Union; in every thriving 
colony that boasts the British narne,-may the Churches dwell 
together in unity,-may the people grow in ,visdom, in virtue, 
and in faith! And as at present our own realm affords an 
exanlple such as no commonwealth ever before presented, of 
the happy tempering and COIl1bination of those three elements 
which from the earliest days have, in all governments, civil 
and ecclesiastical struo'o'led with one another for the exclusive 
, bb 
sway,-a combination which unites into one threefold cord an 
()rganised and powerful delnocracy, with an aristocracy solid and 
mighty, and a Crown exalted and obeyed,-so may this realm 
hereafter afford an example of laws being evernlore ameliorated 
under the leavening influence of the kingdom which cannot be 
moved, of manners ever becoming purer, and of blest content- 
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ment growing, year after year, in households over everyone of 
'W hich shall hover the lllore than earthly charm of dOlllestic 
bliss, hallowed at the family altar! And may the renlote 
descendants of Victoria and Albert reign, in the love of God 
and in the love of man, as Ohristian princes over a happy 
Christian people, and age after age may the throne be esta- 
blished in righteousness! 


GOD SA VE THE QUEEN ! 
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(FJ'tmt the' Catlwlio IJircct01'Y' fm' 1871, jJp. 55.1f.) 


DOG)lATIC COXSTITUTION OY THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 


PIUS BISHOP, Servant of the servants of God, with the approval of 
the Sacred Council, for perpetual rmnmllbrance. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and Redemner of mankind, 
before returning to His Heayenly Father, promised that He would be 
with the Church l\Iilitant on earth all days, even to the consummation of 
the world. Therefore He has never ceased to be present with His be- 
loved Spouse, to assist her when teaching, to bless her when at work, 
and to aid her when in danger. And this His salutary providence, which 
has been constantly displayed by other innunlerable benefits, has been 
nlOst manifestly proved by the abundant good results which Christendom 
has deri ved fr0111 <:Ecunlenical Councils, and particularly fronl that of 
Trent, although it was held in evil times. For, as a consequence, the 
sacred doctrines of the faith have beell defined nlOre clusely and set forth 
more fully; errors ha,ye been condenuled and restrained; ecclesiastical 
discipline has been restored and nlore :firnl
Y secured; the love of learning 
and of piety has been promoted anlong the clergy; colleges have been 
established to educate youth for the sacred warfare; and the morals of 
the Christian "World haye been renewed by the nlore accurate training gf 
the faithful, and by the more frequent use of the sacraments. l\Toreover, 
there has resulted a closer conlluullion of the lllembers with the visible 
head, and an increase of vigour in the whole Inystical body of Christ; the 
multiplication of religious congregations and of other institutions of 
Christian piety; and such ardour in extending the killgd0111 of Christ 
throughout the world, as constantly endures, even to the sacrifice of life 
itself. 
But while we recall with due thankfulness these and other signal 
benefits which the divine Inerc
. has bestowed on the Church, especially 
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by the last <Ecumenical Council, we cannot restrain our bitter sorrow 
for the 
rave evils which are due principally to the fact, that the authorHy 
of that sacred Synod has been conte111ned, or its wise decrees neglected, 
by many. 
Noone is ignorant. that the heresies proscribed by the Fathers of 
Trent, by which the divine teaching (mayiste'ì'i'lon) of the Church was re- 
jected, and all matters regarding religion were surrendered to the judg- 
ment of each individual, gradually became dissolved into Inany sects, 
which disagreed and contended with one another, until at length not a few 
lost all faith in Christ. Even the Holy Scriptures, which had previously 
been declared sole source and judge of Christian doctrine, began to 
be held no longer as diyine, but to be ranked alnong the fictions of 
mythology. 
Then there arose, and too widely overspread the world, that doctrine 
of rationalism, or naturalism, which opposes itself in every way to the 
Christian religion as a supernatural institution, and works with the 
utmost zeal in order that, after Christ, our sole Lord and Saviour, has 
been excluded from the n1inds of luen, and fronl the life and nloral acts 
of nat
ons, the reign of what they call pure reason or nature may be 

stablished. .And after forsaking and rejecting the Christian religion, 
and denying the true God and His Christ, the minds of luany have sunk 
into the abyss of Pantheislu, l\Iaterialisn1, and A.theism, until, denying 
rational nature itself and every sound rule of right, they labour to destroy 
the deepest foundations of hUn1an society. 
Unhappily, it has yet farther conle to pass that, while this Ï111piety pre- 
vailed on every side, many even of the children of the Catholic Church 
have strayed frOln the path of true piety; and by the gradual din1Ïnution 
of the truths they held, the Catholic sense has becOllle weakened in them. 
For, led away by various and strange doctrines, wrongly confusing nature 
and grace, hUlnan science and divine faith, they are found to deprave the 
true sense of the doctrines which our Holy l\Iother Church holds and 
teaches, and to endanger the integrity and the soundness of the faith. 
Considering these things, how can the Church fail to be deeply stirred 1 
For, even as God vlills all men to be saved, and to arrive at the know- 
ledge of the truth; even as Christ canle to save what had perished, and 
to gather together the children of God who had been dispersed; so the 
Church, constituted by God the mother and teacher of nations, knows its 
own office as debtor to all, and is ever ready and watchful to raise the 
fallen, to support those who are falling, to enlbrace those who return, to 
confirm the good and to carry them on to better things. Hence, it can 
never forbear from witnessing to and proclaiming the truth of God, 
which heals all things, knowing the words addressed to it: 1\ly Spirit 
that is in thee, and lVIy words that I have put in thy Inouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, fronl henceforth and for ever (Isaias lix. 21). 
We, therefore, following the footsteps of our predecessors, have never 
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ceased, as becmnes our supreme Apostolic office, frOln teaching and de. 
fending Catholic truth, and condemning doctrines of error. And now, 
with the Bishops of the whole world assenlbled round us and judging 
with us, congregated by our authority and in the Holy Spirit in this 
{Eclunenical Council, we, supported by the word of God written and 
handed down, as we have received it from the Catholic Church, preserved 
with sacredness and set forth according to truth,-ha,e determined to 
profess and declare the salutary teaching of Christ fronl this chair of 
Peter, and in sight of all, proscribing and condeInning, by the power 
given to us of God, all errors contrary thereto. 


Chap. I. Of God the Creatùi' of all thiltg:s. 
The Holy Catholic Apostolic ROlnan Church believes and confesses that 
there is one true and living God, Creator and Lord of heaven and earth, 
Almighty, Eternal, Imnlense, Inconlprehensible, Infinite in intelligence, 
in will, and in all perfection, who, as being one, sole, absolutely sÏ1uple, 
and inlnlutable spiritual substance, is to be declared as really and essen. 
tially distinct from the world, of supreme beatitude in and from HUllself, 
and ineffably exalted above all things beside HÏ1nself which exist or are 
conceivable. 
This one only true God, of His own goodness and almighty power, not 
for the increase or aCfluil'ement of His own happiness, but to manifest His 
perfection by the blessing which He bestows on creatures, and with abso- 
lute freedom of counsel, created out of nothing, fronl the beginning of 
tinIe, both the spiritual and the corporeal creature, to wit, the angelical 
and the lnundane; and afterwards the hUlllan creature, as partaking, 
in a sense, of both, consisting of spirit and of body. I 
God protects and governs by His Providence all things which He hath 
made, 'reaching from end to end mightily, and ordering all things sweetly' 
('Visdolll viii. 1). For' all things are bare and open to His eyes' (Heb. 
iv. 13), even those which are yet to be by the free action of creatures. 
Chap. II. Of Revelation. 
The same Holy l\Iother Church holds and teaches that God, the 
beginning and end of all things, may be certainly known by the natural 
light of human reason, by means of created things; 'for the invisible 
thincrs of Hinl frOll1 the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
o 
understood by the things that are made' (Romans i. 20): but that it 
pleased His wisdoll1 and bounty to reveal HUllself, and the eternal de. 
crees of His will to mankind by another and supernatural way, as the 
, , 
Apostle says: 'God, having spoken on divers occasions, and many ways, 111 
tÌlnes past, to the fathers by the prophets; last of all, in these days, hath 
spoken to us by His Son' (Hebrews i. 1, 2). 


I Futlrth Lateran Council, cap. i. de fide Catho1ica. 
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It is to be ascribed to this divine revelation, that such truths among 
things divine as of theulselves are not beyond human reason can, even 
in the present condition of lnankind, be known by everyone with facility, 
with firm assurance, and with no adn1Ïxture of CITor. This, however, is 
not the reason why revelation is to be called absolutely necessary; but 
because God of His infinite goodness has ordained man to a supernatural 
end, viz., to be a sharer of divine blessings which utterly exceed the 
intelligence of the hUlllan lninù: for ' eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him' (1 Cor. ii. 2). 
Further, this supernatural revelation, according to the universal belief 
of the Church, declared by the Sacred Synod of Trent, is contained in 
the written books and unwritten traditions which, received by the 
Apostles from the mouth of Christ HÌIllself, or by the Apostles them- 
selves, frOlll the dictation of the Holy Spirit, transn1Ïtted, as it were,. 
frOlll hand to hand, have conle down even unto us.} And these hooks of 
the Old and New Testan1ent are to be received as sacred and canonical, in 
their integrity, with all their parts, as they are enumerated in the decree 
of the said Council, and are contained in the ancient Latin edition of the 
Vulgate. These the Church holds to be sacred and canonical: not be- 
cause, having been carefully cOlnposed by Inere llluuan industry, they 
were afterwards approved by her authority; nor merely because they 
contain revelation, with no adn1Ïxture of error j but because, having been 
written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they have God for their 
author, and have been delivered as such to the Church herself. 
And as the things which; in order to curb rebellious spirits, the Holy 
Synod of Trent decreed for the good of souls concerning the interpreta- 
tion of Divine Scripture, have been wrongly explained by SOlne, "r e, re- 
newing the said decree, declare this to be its meaning: that, in n1atters of 
faith and morals, appertaining to the building up of Christian doctrine, 
that is to be held as the true sense of Holy Scripture which our Holy 
Mother Church hath held and 110Ìds, to whonl it belongs to judge of tl1e 
true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scripture ; and therefore that 
it is permitted to no one to interpret the Sacred Scripture contrary to 
this sense, or, likewise, contrary to the unanilnous consent of the 
Fathers. 


Chap. III. Oil; Faith. 
Man being wholly dependent upon God, as upon his Creator and 
Lord, and created reason being absolutely subject to uncreated truth, 
we are bound to yield to God, by faith in His revelation, the full 
obedience of our intelligence and will. And the Catholic Church teaches 
that this faith, which is the beginning of nlan's salvation, is a supernatural 
virtue, whereby, inspired and assisted by the grace of God, we believe 
} Council of Trent, sess. iy. de Can Script. 
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that the things which He has revealed are true : not because the intrinsic 
truth of the things is plainly perceived by the natural light of reason, 
but because of the authority of God Hllllself who reveals thenl, and who 
can neither be deceived nor deceive. For faith, as the Apostle testifies, 
is 'the substance of things hoped for, the conviction of things that appear 
not' (Hebrews xi. 1). 
Nevertheless, in order that the obedience of our faith miO'ht be in 
o 
harmony with reason, God willed that to the interiur help of the Holy 
Spirit there should be joined exterior proofs of His revelation: to wit, 
divine facts, and especially n1Ïracles and prophecies, which, as they 
Illanifestly display the onlnipotence and infinite knowledge of Gud, are 
lllOst certain proofs of His divine revelation, adapted to the intelligence 
of all lnen. 'Vherefore, both l\loses and the Prophets, and nlost espe- 
cially Christ our Lord Hinlself, showed forth III any and 1110st evident 
Ilúracles and prophecies; and of the Apostles we read: 'But they going 
forth preached everywhere, the Lord working withal, and cOllfirnúng the 
word with signs that followed' (l\lark xvi. 20). And again it is written: 
, 'Ve hàve the Illore firnl prophetical word, whereunto you do well to 
attend, as to a light shining in a dark place' (2 St. Peter i. I!)), 
But though the assent of faith is by no lneans a blind action of the 
Illind, still no luan can assent to the Gospel teaching, as is necessary to 
obtain salvation, without the illumination and inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, who gives to all men sweetness in assenting to anel believing in the 
truth. l 'Vherefore faith itself, even when it does not work by charity, 
is III itself a gift of God, and the act of faith is a work appertaining to 
salvation, by which nlan yields voluntary obedience to God Himself, by 
assenting to and cu-operating with His grace, which he is able tu resist. 
Further, all those things are to be believed with divine and Catholic 
faith which are contained in the ,V ord of God, written or handed down, 
and which the Church, either by a sole lUll judglnellt or by her ordinary 
and universal teaching (rnagistc'i"i'wm), proposes for belief as having been 
divinely revealed. 
And since without faith it is inlpossible to please God, and to attain to 
the fellowship of His children, therefore without faith no one has ever 
attained justification; nor will anyone obtain eterllallife, unless he shall 
have persevered in faith unto the end. And, that we may be able to 
satisfy the obligation of embracing the true faith and of constantly per- 
severinO' in it God has instituted the Church through His only-begotten 
;:, , 
Son and has bestowed on it manifest notes of that institution, that it 
, 
may be recognised by all nlen as the guardian and teacher of the revealed 
,V ord; for to the Catholic Church alone belong all those man)'" and 


1 Second Council of Orange, confirmed by Pope Boniface Jr., A,D, 529. against 
the Semipelagians, can. vii. 
ee Denzinger's Ellchi1'idioll S!l lIlbol (Þ1"llm, p. 50. 
'Vürzburg. 18.3-!. 
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admirable tokens which have been divinely established for the evident 
credibility of the Christian Faith. Nay, more, the Church by itself, by 
reason of its Inarvellous extension, its mninent holiness, and its inex- 
haustiLle fruitftùness in every good thing, its Catholic unity and its 
invincible stability, is a great and perpetuallnotive of credibility, and an 
irrefutable witness of its own divine mission. 
.And thus, like a standard set up unto the nations (Isaias xi. 12), it both 
invites to itself those who do not yet believe, and assures its children that 
the faith which they profess rests on the 1110st firn1 foundatiun. _\nd its 
testimony is efficaciously supported by a power fronl on high. For our 
most Inerciful Lord gives His grace to stir up and to aid those who are 
astray, that they Inay conle to a knowledge of the truth; and to those 
whom He has brought out of darkness into His own adn1Ïrable light, He 
gi yes His grace to strengthen theIll to perse"\ere in that light, deserting 
none who desert not HÌ1n. Therefore there is no parity between the con- 
dition of those. who have adhered to the Catholic truth by the heavenly 
gift of faith, and of those who, led by hun1an opinions, follow a false 
religion; for those who have received the faith under the teaching 
('tnagiste'l"io) of the Church can never have any just cause for changing or 
doubting that faith. Therefore, giving thanks to God the Father who has 
made us worthy to be partakers of the lot of the Saints in light, let us not 
neglect so great salvation, but with our eyes fixed on Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our Faith, let us hold fast the confession of our hope with- 
out wavering (Hebrews xii. 2 and x. 23). 


Chap. IV. Of Faith and Rcevw'n. 
The Catholic Church with one consent has also ever held and does hold 
that there is a twofold order of knowledge, distinct both in principle and 
in object: in principle, because our knowledge in the one is by natural 
reason, and in the other by divine faith; in object, because, besides those 
things to which natural reason can attain, there are proposed to our belief 
nlysteries hidden in God, which, unless divinely revealed, cannot be 
known. 'Vherefore the Apostle, who testifies that God is known by the 
gentiles through created things, still, when discoursing of the grace and 
truth which C01ne by Jesus Christ (John i. 17), says: "Y e speak the 
wisdom of God in a Inystery, a wisdom "Which is hidden, which God 
ordained before the world unto our glory: which none of the princes 
of this world knew; . . . but to us God hath revealed them by His 
Spirit. For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God' 
(1 Cor. ii. 7"-9). And the only-begotten Son HÏ1nself gives thanks to the 
Father, because He has hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
has revealed theln to little ones (l\Iatt. xi. 2;5). 
Reason, indeed, enlightened by faith, when it seeks earnestly, piously, 
and cahnly, attains by a gift fronl God SOlne, and that a very fruitful, 
understanding of mysteries; partly from the analogy of those things 
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which it naturally knows, partly from the relations which the lllysteries 
bear to one another and to the last end of n1an : but reason ne\rer be- 
comes capable of apprehending nlysteries as it does those truths which 
constitute its proper object. For the divine 11lysteries hy their own 
nature so far transcend the created intelligence that, even when deliyered 
by revelation and received by faith, they renlain covered with the veil of 
faith itself, and shrouded in a certain degree of darkness, so long as we 
are pilgrinls in this nlortal life, not yet with God; 'for we walk by faith 
and not by sight' (2 Cor. Y. 7). 
But although faith is above reason, there can ne\"er be any real dis- 
crepancy between faith and reason; since the SaIne God who reveals 
Inysteries and infuses faith has bestowed the light of reason on the hUnlall 
nlind, and God cannot deny Hinlself, nor can truth ever contradict truth. 
The false appearance of such a contradiction is nlainly due, either to the 
dogmas of faith not having been understood and expounded according to 
the mind of the Church, or to the inventions of opinion having been taken 
for the verdicts of reason. 'Ve define, therefore, that every assertion 
contrary to a truth of enlightened faith is utterly false, 1 Further, the 
Church, which, together with the Apostolic office of teaching, has received 
a charge to guard the deposit of faith, derives from God the right and the 
duty of proscribing false science, lest any should be deceived by philo- 
sophy and vain fallacy (Col. ii. 8). Therefore all faithful Christians are 
not only forbidden to defend, as legitinlate conclusions of science, such 
opinions as are known to be contrary to the doctrines of faith, especially 
"if they ha,-e been condenlned by the Church, but are altogether bound to 
account them as en-ors which put on the fallacious appearance of truth. 
And not only can faith and reason never be opposed to one another, 
but they are of mutual aid one to the other: for right reason demon- 
strates the foundations of faith, and, enlightened by its light, cultivates 
the science of things divine; while faith frees and guards reason frolll 
errors, and furnishes it with manifold knowledge. So far, therefore, is 
the Church fronI opposing the cultivation of human arts and sciences, 
that it in many ways helps and promotes it For the Church neither 
i 6 fJlores nor despises the benefits to hunlan life which result frOlll the arts 
and sciences, but confessei that, as they canle from God, the Lord of all 
science, so, if they be rightly used, they lead to God by the help of His 
grace. Nor does the Church forbid that each of these sciences in its 
sphere should n1ake llse of its, own principles and its own nlethod ; but, 
while recognising this just liberty, it stands watchfully on guard, lest 
sciences, setting theIllselves against the divine teaching, or transgressing 
their own linuts should invade and disturb the donlain of faith. 
, 


1 From the Bull of Pope Leo X., .ApO-Idolici 'regin.l.Ïnis, read in the viii. 
s0ssion of the Fifth Lateran Council, A.D. 1513. Sec Labbé's Councils, vol. 
xix., p. 842 . Venice, 1732. 
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For the doctrine of faith which God hath revealed has not been pro- 
posed, like a philosophical invention, to be perfected by human ingenuity; 
but has been delivered as a divine deposit to the Spouse of Christ, to be 
faithfully kept and infallibly declared. Hence also, that meaning of the 
sacred doglllas is perpetually to be retained which our Holy 
Iother the 
Church has once declared; nor is that meaning ever to be departed from, 
under the pretence or pretext of a deeper comprehension of thenl. Let, 
then, the intelligence, science, and wisdom of each and all, of individuals 
and of the whole Church, in all ages and all times, increase and flourish 
in abundance and ,'igour; but simply in its own proper kind, that is to 
aay, in one and the same doctrine, one and the same sense, one and the 
same judgnlent (Vincent of Lerins, Com'inon. n. 28). 


C.A.KONS. 


I. Of God the C'i"eator of all things. 
1. If anyone shall deny One true God, Creator and Lord of things 
visible and invisible; let hiln be anathema. 
2. If anyone shaH not be ashamed to affirm that, except matter, nothing 
exists; let hinl be anathema. 
3. If anyone shall say that the substance and essence of God and of all 
things is one and the SaIne; let him be anathema. 
4. If anyone shall say that finite things, both corporeal and spiritual, 
or at least spiritual, have eluanated from the divine substance; or that 
the divine essence by the manifestation and evolution of itself becomes 
all things; or, lastly, that God is universal or indefinite being, which by 
determining itself constitutes the universality of things, distinct according 
to kinds (geiIÆ'i'o.,), species, and individuals; let hiln be anathema. 
5. If anyone confess not that the world, and all things which are con- 
tained in it, both spiritual and material, have been, in their whole sub- 
stance, produced by God out of nothing ; or shall say that God created, 
not by His will, free from all necessity, but by a necessity equal to the 
necessity whereby He loves Himself; or shall deny that the world was 
made for the glory of God; let him be anathema. 


II. Of Revelation. 
1. If anyone shall say that the One tnle God, our Creator and Lord, 
calillot be certainly known by the natural light of human reason, through 
created things; let him be anathema. 
2. If anyone shall say that it is Ílnpossible, or inexpedient, that man 
should be taught by divine revelation concerning God and the w?rship to 
be paid to Him ; let him be anathema. 
3. If anyone shall say that Inan cannot be raised by divine power to a 
h;gher than natural knowleùge and perfection, but can and ought, by 
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a continuous progress, to arrive at length, of hinlself, to the possession 
of all that is true and good; let him be anathema. 
4. If anyone shall not receive as sacred and canonical the Books of 
Holy Scripture, entire with all their parts, as the Holy Synod of Trent 
has enlunerated theIu, or shall deny that they have been divinely inspired; 
let him be anathema. 


III. Of Faith. 
1. If anyone shall say that human reason is so independent that faith 
-cannot be enjoined upon it by God; let him be anathema. 
2. If anyone shall say that divine faith is not distinguished fron! 
natural knowledge of God and of moral truths, and therefore that it is 
not requisite for divine faith that revealed truth be believed because of 
the authority of God who reveals it; let him be anathema. 
3. If anyone shall say that divine revelation cannot be made credible 
by outward signs, and therefore that 111en ought to be nloved to faith 
solely by the internal experience of each, or by private inspiration; let 
him be anathem.a. 
4. If anyone shall say that nliracles are impossible, and therefore that 
all the accounts regarding theIu, even those contained in Holy Scripture, 
are to be disnlÏssed as fabulous or Iuythical ; or that miracles can never 
be known with certainty, and that the divine origin of Christianity is not 
rightly proved by them; let hinl be anathema. 
5. If anyone shall say that the assent of Christian faith is not a free 
act, but necessarily produced by the arguments of hmnan reason; or that 
the grace of God is necessary for that living faith only which worketh by 
charity; let hinl be anathmna. 
6. If anyone shall say that the condition of thé faithful, and of those 
who have not yet attained to the only true faith, is on a par, so that 
Catholics nlay have just cause for doubting, with suspended assent, the 
faith which they have already received under the teaching (magisteì"w) of 
the Church, until they shall have obtained a scientific denlOnstration of 
the credibility and truth of their faith; let 
inl be anathenla. 
IV. Of Faith mul Benson. 
1. If anyone shall say that in divine revelation there a.re no mysteries, 
truly and properly so called, but that all the doctrines of faith can be 
understood and dmnonstrated from natural principles by properly culti- 
vated reason; let him be anathema. 
2. If anyone shall say that human sciences are to be so freely treated, 
that their assertions, although opposed to revealed doctrine, can be held 
as true, and cannot be condenlned by the Church; let hinl be anathema. 
3. If anyone shall assert it to be possible that sometÍllles, according to 
the progress of science, a sense is to be given to doctrines propounded by 
the Church different fronl. that which the Church has understood and 
understands; let him be anathema. 
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Therefore'Ve, fulfilling the duty of our supreme pastoral office, entreat. 
by the mercies of Jesus Christ, and, by the authority of the same our 
God and Saviour, 'Ve command, all the faithful of Christ, and especially 
those who are set over others or are charged with the office of instruction, 
that they earnestly and diligently apply themselves to ward off and elÎIni- 
nate these errors from Holy Church, and to spread the light of pure faith. 
And since it is not sufficient to shun heretical pravity, unless those 
errors also be diligently avoided which more or less nearly approach it, 
'Ve adnlonish all nlen of the further duty of observing the Constitutions 
and Decrees by which such erroneous opinions as are not here expressly 
ellunlerated have been proscribed and condemned by this Holy See. 
Giyen at ROlne in Public Session, solenlnly held in the Vatican Basilica 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy, on the 
twenty-fourth day of April, in the twenty-fourth year of our Pontificate. 
In conforl1Ûty with the original, 
JOSEPH, Bishop of St. Pûlten, 
Secretary of the 1 T atican C01u"cil. 


FIRST DOG)IATIC CO:XSTITUTION ON THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
PIUS BISHOP, Servant of the servants of God, with the approval of the 
Sacred Council, for perpetual renleInbrance. 
The Eternal Pastor and Bishop of our souls, in order to continue for 
all time the life-giving work of His Redemption, determined to build up 
the Holy Church, wherein, as in the Honse of the living God, all who 
believe might be united in the bond of one faith and one charity. Where- 
fore, before He entered into His glory, He prayed unto the Father, not 
for the Apostles only, but for those also who through their preaching 
should conle to believe in HinI, that all might be one, even as He the Son 
and the Father are one (St. John xvii. 21). As then He sent the Apostles 
whonl He had chosen to HiInself from the world, as He Himself had been 
sent by the Father;. so He willed that there should ever be pastors and 
teachers in His Church to the end of the world. And in order that the 
Episcopate also might be one and undivided, and that by means of a 
closely united priesthood the multitude of the faithful might be kept 
secure in the oneness of faith and comnlunion, He set Blessed Peter over 
the rest of the Apostles, and fixed in hiIn the abiding principle of this 
two-fold unity and its visible foundation, in the strength of which the 
everlasting temple should arise, and the Church in the finnness of that 
faith should lift her majestic front to heaven. I And seeing that the 
gates of hell with daily increase of hatred are gathering their strength on 
every side to upheave the foundation laid by God's own hand, and so, if 
I From Sermon IV., chap. ii" of St. Leo the Great, A.D. 440, vol. i., p. 17, of 
edition of Ballerini, Venice, 1753: read in the eighth lection on the Feast of St. 
Peter's Chair at Antioch, February 22nd. 
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that Inight be, to overthrow the Church: 'Ve, therefore, for the preser- 
vation, safe keeping, and increase of the Catholic flock, with the approval 
of the Sacred Council, do judge it to be necessary to propose to the belief 
and acceptance of all the faithful, in accordance with the ancient and con- 
stant faith of the universal Church , the doctrine touchin rf the institution 
o , 
perpetuity, and nature of the sacred Apostolic PriInacy, in which is found 
the strength and solidity of the entire Church; and at the same time to 
proscribe and condenln the contrary errors, so hurtful to the flock of Christ. 
Chap. I. Of the In:-;titntion of the Ápo.'itol ic Pl'i'Jnacy in Blessed Peter. 
We therefore teach and declare that, according to the testimony of the 
Gospel, the primacy of jurisdiction over the universal Church of God was 
immediately and directly promised and given to Blessed Peter the Apostle 
by Christ the Lord. For it was to SÏInon alone, to whonl He had already 
said, 'Thou shalt be called Cephas' (St. John i. 42), that the Lord, after 
the confession made by hinI, saying, 'Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God,' addressed these solmnn words : 'Blessed art thou, Simon 
Ear-J on a, because flesh and blood have not revealed it to thee, but 1\Iy 
Father who is in heaven. And I say to thee that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build l\:Iy Church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt lose on earth, it shall be loosed 
in heaven' (St. l\Iatthew xvi. 16-19). And it was upon SiInon alone that 
Jesus after His resurrection bestowed the jurisdiction of Chief Pastor 
and Ruler over all His fold in the words: 'Feed l\Iy lambs; feed l\Iy 
sheep' (St. John xxi. 15-17). At open variance with this clear doctrine 
of Holy Scripture, as it has been ever understood by the Catholic Church, 
are the perverse opinions of those who, while they distort the fornl of 
government established by Christ the Lord in His Church, deny that Peter 
in his single person, preferably to all the other Apostles, whether taken 
separately or together, was endowed by Christ with a true and proper 
prÏ1nacy of jurisdiction; or of those who assert that the same primacy was 
not bestowed imnlediately and directly upon Blessed Peter hilllself, but 
upon the Church, and through the Church on Peter as her minister. 
If anyone, therefore, shall say that Blessed Peter the Apostle was not 
appointed the Prince of all the Apostles and the visible Hea.d of the 
whole Church l\Iilitant ; or that the sanie directly and Ïnlllleùiately re- 
ceived from the same our Lord Jesus Christ a prinlacyof honour only, 
and not of true and proper jurisdiction; let hilll be anathema. 


Chap. II. On, the Peì]Jetuity of the PrÜnacy of Ble:;sed Peter i,l the 
Rontan Pmtti.D's. 
That which the Prince of Shepherds and Great Shepherd of the sheep, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, establi
hed in the person of the Blessed A.pus!ll} 
. J .) 
v,y 
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Peter, to secure the perpetual welfare and lasting good of the Church, 
must, by the same institution, necessarily renlain unceasingly in the 
Church; which, being founded upon the Rock, will stand firm to the end 
of the world. For none can doubt, and it is known to all ages, that the 
holy and Blessed Peter, the Prince and Chief of the Apostles, the pillar 
of the faith and foundation of the Catholic Chlu'ch, receiyed the keys of 
the kingdom from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of 
mankind, and lives, presides, and judges, to this day and always, in his 
successors the Bishops of the Holy See of ROlne, which was founded by 
hiIn, and consecrated by his blood. 1 'Vhence, whosoever succeeds to 
Peter in this See does by the institution of Christ Hin1self obtain the 
Primacy of Peter over the whole Church. This disposition luade by 
Incarnate Truth (dúspositio 'l'c'ì'itatús) therefore rmnains, and Blessed Peter 
abiding in the rock strength which lw received (in ({
ceptlÎ fo,.tit'lldine 
petræâ persereran.s), has not abandoned the direction of the Church. 2 
'Vherefore it has at all tinles been necessary that ev'ery particular Church 
-that is to say, the faithful throughout the world-sholùd come to the 
Church of ROl11e, on account of the greater princedOln it has received; so 
that in this See, whence the rights of venerable conu11union spread to all, 
they might, as members joined together in their head, grow closely into 
one body.3 
If, then, one shall say that it is not by the institution of Christ the 
Lord, or by divine right, that Blessed Peter has a perpetual line of suc- 
cessors in the primacy over the universal Church; or that the ROl11an 
Pontiff is not the successor of Blessed Peter in this pril11acy; let hinl be 
allathelua. 


Chap. III. On the P01t"er ({nd Natlt'J'c of thc p'j'inwcy of the 
Rmnan Pont iff. 
'Vherefore, resting on plain testiInonies of the Sacred 'Vritings, and 
adhering to the plain and express decrees both of our predecessors the 
Roman Pontiffs, and of the General Councils, 'Ve renew the definition of 
the {Ecumenical Council of Florence, by which all the faithful of Christ 
nlust believe that the Holy Apostolic See and the ROlnan Pontiff possesses 
the primacy over the whole world; and that the Roman Pontiff is the 
successor of Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and is true Vicar 
of Christ, and Head of the whole Church, and Father and Teacher of 


1 From the Acts (session third) of the Third General Council of Ephesus, 
A.D. 431. Labbé's Counci1s, vol. üi., p. 1154, Venice edition of 1728. See 
also letter of t;t. Peter Chrysologus to Eutyches, in life prefixed to his works, 
p. 13, Venice, 17õO. 
2 From t'ermon III., chap. iii., of St. Leo the Great, vol. i., p. xii. 
I From 
t. Irenæus again Heresies, Book III., cap. iii., p. 175, Benedictine 
edition, Venice, 1734; and .Acts of Synod of Aquileia, A.D. 381, Labbé's 
Councils, vol. ii., p. 1] 85, V cnice, 1728. 
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all Christi
ns; and that full power was given to him in Blessed Peter, by 
Jesus ChrIst our Lord, to rule, feed, and govern the Universal Church: 
as is also contained in the Acts of the {Ecumenical Councils and in the 
Sacred Canons. 
Hence we teach and declare, that by the appointment of our Lord 
the Rmnan Church possesses.a sovereignty of ordinary power over aU 
other Churches, and that this power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, 
which is truly episcopal, is immediate; to which all, of whatever rite and 
dignity, both pastors and faithful, both individually and collectively, are 
bound, by their duty of hierarchical subordination and true obedience, 
to submit, not only in matters which belong to faith and nlorals, but 
also in those that appertain to the discipline and government of the 
Church throughout the world; so that the Church of Christ lllay be one 
flock under one supreme Pastor, through the preservation of unity, both 
of communion and of profession of the SaIne faith, with the lvnnan 
Pontiff. This is the teaching of Catholic truth, from which no one can 
deviate without loss of faith and of salvation. 
But so far is this power of the Supreme Pontiff frmu being any prejudice 
to that ordinary and imlnediate power of episcopal jurisdiction, by which 
Bishops, who have been set by the Holy Ghost to succeed and hold the 
place of the Apostles, l feed and govern each his own flock, as true pastors, 
that this same power is really asserted, strengthened, and protected by 
the suprenle and universal Pastor; in accordance with the words of St. 
Gregory the Great: ')Iy honour is the honour of the whole Church. )1y 
honour is the firm strength of my brethren. Then am I truly honoured, 
when the honour due to each and all is not withheld.' 2 
Further, from this supreme power possessed by the Rmnan Pontiff of 
governing the universal Church, it follows that, in the exercise of this 
office, he has the right of free comnlunication with the pastors of the 
whole Church, and with their flocks, that they nlay be taught and ruled 
by him in the way of salvation. 'Vherefore 'Ye condenm and reprobate 
the opinions of those who hold that tne communication between the 
supreme Head and the pastors and their flocks can lawfully be impeded; 
or who make this communication subject to the will of the secular power, 
so as to maintain that whatever is done by the Apostolic See, or by its 
authority, for the governnlent of the Church, cannot have force or value 
unless it be confirnled by the assent of the secular power. Anù since, by 
the divine right of Apostolic prinlacy, the Roman Pontiff is placed over 
the universal Church 'Ve further teach and declare that he is the supreme 
, 
judge of the faithful, I and that in all causes the decision of which belongs 
1 From chap. iv. of xxiii. session of Council of Trent, . Of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. ' 
2 From the Letters of St. Gregory the.. Great, Book VIII. 30, yoJ. ii., p. 919. 
Benedictine edition, Paris, 170õ. 
3 From a Brief of Pius VI., SUjJ(]l' loliditatc, of :November 28th, 178G. 
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to the Church recourse lnay be had to his tribunal; 1 but that none nlay 
re-open the judgment of the Apostolic See, than whose authority there 
is no greater, nor can any lawfully review its judgIllellt. 2 \Vherefore 
they err frOlll the right path of truth who assert that it is lawful to appeal 
frOln the judgnlents of the Roman Pontiffs to an CEClunenical Council, as 
to an authority higher than that of the Ronlan Pontiff. 9 
If then any shall say that the ROlnan Pontiff has the office nlerely of 
inspection or direction, and not full and suprellle power of jurisdiction 
over the universal Church, not only in things which belong to faith and 
lllorals, but also in those which relate to the discipline and government of 
the Church spread throughout the world; or assert that he possesses 
merely the principal part, and not all the fulness of this suprmne power; 
or that this power which he enjoys is not ordinary and imnwdiate, both 
over each and all the Churches, and over each and all the pastors and 
the faithful; let hÜn be anathenla. 
Chap. IV. Conce'ì'ning the.lnfallible Teaching of the ROrf/;an Pont(tf. 
Moreover, that the suprenle power of teaching (nwgisterii) is also in- 
cluded in the Apostolic primacy, which the ROlllan Pontiff, as the suc- 
cessor of Peter, Prince of the Apostles, possesses ever the whole Church, 
this Holy See has always held, the perpetual practice of the Church con- 
firms, and CEculuenical Councils also have declared, especially those in 
which the East with the 'Vest nlet in the union of faith and charity. 
For the Fathers of the Fourth Council of Constantinople, following in the 
footsteps of their predecessors, gave forth this solenln profession: The 
first condition of salvation is to keep the rule of the true faith. And 
because the sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot be passed by, who 
said, 'Thou art Peter, and upon this Rook I will build 
Iy Church' (St. 
l\Iatthew xvi. 18), these things which have been said are proved by events, 
because in the Apostolic See the Catholic religion has always been kept 
undefiled and her well-known doctrine has been kept holy. Desiring, 
therefore, not to be in the least degree separated from the faith and doc- 
trine of this 
ee, we hope that we luay deserve to be in the one COln- 
munion, which the Apostolic See preaches, in which is the entire and 
true solidity of the Christian religion. 3 And, wi1lh the approval of the 
Second Council of Lyons, the Greeks professed: Tha
 the Holy Roman 
Church enjoys supreme and full PrÏInacy and princedom over the whole 
Catholic Church, which it truly and humbly acknowledges that it has re- 
ceived with the plenitude of power fronl our Lord Hilnself in the person 
1 From the Acts of the Fourteenth General Council of Lyons, A.D. 1274:. 
Labbé's Councils. voL xiv., p. 512. 
2 From Letter VIII. of Pope Nicholas I., A.D. 858, to the Emperor IVIichael, 
in Labbé's Coul\cils, vol. ix,. pp. 1339 and 1570. 
3 From the Formula of St. Hormisdas, su.bscribed by the Fathers of the Eighth 
General Council (Fourth of Constantinople), A..D.869. Labbê's ,Councils, vol. 
v., pp. 583, 622. 
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of Blessed Peter, Prince or Head of the Apostles, whose successor the 
Ronlan Pontiff is; and as the Apostolic See is bound before all otht'rs 
to defend the truth of faith, so also, if any questions regarding faith 
shall arise, they nUlst be defined by its judgment. I Finally, the COlillcil 
of Florence defined ::;\ That the Roman Pontiff is the true Vicar of Christ, 
and the Head of the whole Church, and the Father and Teacher of all 
Christians; and that to hilll in Blessed Peter was delivered by our Lord 
Jesus Christ the full power of feeding, ruling, and governing the whule 
Church (John xxi. 15-17). 
To satisfy this pastoral duty, our predecessors ever nmde unwearied 
eft'oris that the salutary doctrine of Christ might be propagated among 
all the nations of the earth, and with equal care watched that it nlight 
be preserved genuine and pure where it had been received. Therefore tIle 
Eishops of the whole world, now singly, now assembled in synod, following 
the long-established custonl of Churches 3 and the form of the ancient 
rule,4 sent word to this Apostolic 
ee of those dangers especially which 
8prang up in luatters of faith, that there the losses of faith ll1Íght be must 
effectually repaired where the faith cannot fail. 
 And the Roman Pontiff.." 
according to the exigencies of tÍ1nes and cirClunstallces, sometimes 
assenlbling <EClunenical Councils, or asking for the mind of the Church 
scattered throughout the world, sOlnetinles by particular Synods, some- 
times using other helps which Divine Providence supplied, defined as to 
be held those things which with the help of God they had recognised as 
confornlable with the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Traditions. For 
the Holy Spirit was nut prOlnised to the Sllccessors of Peter, that by His 
revelation they might nlake known new doctrine, but tha.t by His assist- 
ance they nlight inviolably keep and faithfully expound the revelation or 
deposit of faith delivered through the _.t\.postles. And indeed all the 
venerable Fathers have embraced and the holy urthodox Doctors have 
venerated and followed their ...-\.post
Üic ductrine ; knowing lllOst fully that 
this See of Saint Peter rmuains ever free frOlu all blelnish of error accord- 
ing to the dh-ille pronlÍse of the Lord our 
aviour nlade to the Prince of 
His disciples: 'I have prayed for thee tha(j thy faith fail not, and when 
, L k .. 3 r> ) 6 
thou art converted, confÌnn thy brethren (St. u e XXll. .... 
1 From the Acts of the Fourteenth General Council (t;econd of Lyons), 
Â. D. 1274. Labbé, vol. xiv,. p. 512. 
2 From the Acts of the Seventeenth Gencral Council of Florence, A. D. 14:
S. 
Labbé, vol. xviii., p. 526. 
3 From a Letter of St. Cyril of .Alexandria to Pope St. Celestine I., A.D. t 422, 
vol. -d.. part ii., p. 36, Paris editiorl' of 16
8. 
4 From a Rescript of St. Innocent I. to the Council of )Iilevis, Ä. D. 402. 
Labbé, vol. iii" p. 47. 
5 From a Letter of St. Bernard to Pope Innocent II., A.D. 1130. Epist. 19], 
vol. iv., p. 43
, PaTis edition of 1742. 
, bee also the Acts of the :-5ixth GCI1er:ll Council, A.D. 680. I.abbé, vol. vii, 
6.39. 
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Aþþendix. 


This gift, then, of truth and never-failing faith, was conferred by 
Heaven upon Peter and his successors in this Chair, that.they might per- 
fornl their high office for the salvation of all; that the whole Hock of 
Christ, kept away by thelll frOlll the poisonous food of error, n1Íght be 
nourished with the pasture of heavenly doctrine; that, the occasion of 
schisln being removed, the whole Church nright be kept one, and, resting 
on its foundation, nlÍght stanù firn1 against the gates of hell. 
But since in this very age, in which the salutary efficacy of the Apos- 
tolic office is n10st of all required, not a few are found who take away 
frmn its authority, we judge it altogether necessary soleInnly to assert 
the prerogative which the only-begotten Son of God vouchsafed to join 
with the suprellle pastoral office. 
Therefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition received fronl the be- 
ginning of the Christian faith, for the glory of God our Saviour, the ex- 
altation of the Catholic Religion, and the salvation of Christian people, 
with the approval of the Sacred Council, 'Ye teach and define that it is a 
doglna divinely revealed: That the ROlnan Pontiff, when he speaks ex 
cCtthedn1, that is, when in discharge of the office of Pastor and Teacher of 
all Christians, by virtue of his snprenle Apostolic authority, he defines a 
doctrine regarding faith or n10rals to be held by the universal Church, 
is, by the divine assistance pron1Ïsed to Hin1 in Blessed Peter, possessed 
of that infallibility with which the divine Redemner willed that His 
Church should be endowed in defining doctrine regarding faith or 111orals; 
and that therefore such definitions of the ROlnan Pontiff are of thenlselves, 
and not fron1 the consent of the Church, irrefornlable. 1 
But if anyone, which lllay God a,-ert ! presu1l1e to contradict this our 
Definition ; let him be anathenla. 
Given at Rome in Public Session, solen1nly held in the Vatican Basilica 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy, on the 
eighteenth day of July, in the twenty-fifth year of our Pontificate. 
IIIJ cÛlifoi"'m,ity with the or-iginal, 
JOSEPH, Bishop of St. Polten, 
Sec'retary to the 'Vatican Council. 


1 That is, in the words used by Pope Nicholas I.. Note 13, and in the Synod 
of Quedlinburg, A.D. 1085, 'it is allowed to none to revise its judgment, and to 
sit in judgment upon what it has judged.' Labbé, vol. xii., p. 679. 


. 
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APPENDIX D. 


THE POPE PERSONALLY PREPARIKG CHILDREN FOR 'VAR. 


The Ti'mes of Tuesday, 29th February, 1876, has the followin(f :- 
. 0 
, The Vatican Voce Della Veritá gives an account of a reception by the 
Pope of foreign famiÎies, recent converts to the Church, and 1110Stly Eng- 
lish and Anlericans. The Pope took particular notice of a little boy, six 
years old, the child of Mr. 'Villianl Hutchinson, a graduate of Oxford. 
The child was dressed as a Pontifical Switzer, and offered the military 
salute. The Pope sllliliugly took hold of his baton, and said, "'Yhere is 
your halberd, Switzer 1 " To which the child spiritedly said, "Holy 
Father, I hope if God gives me health when I grow up to carry your 
Holiness's banner." The Pope stooping down, and Í111itating the beating 
of a drunl with his hand, said it was necessary to begin by beating the 
drunl, and added, "God bless you, Switzer, and preserve you to defend 
the Holy See in His own good time." He addressed some affectionate 
words to the parents and all present.' 
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I N D E X. 


Acclamation, Acton on, i., 109; Plan- 
tier on, i., 299; fears of, at first 
session, ii., 31; )Ianning on, ii., 
37; De Luca on, ii., 100; again 
suggested, ii., 234, 235; checked 
by American bishops, ii., 245. 
Acton, Lord, on counsel given by car- 
dinah:, i., 80; on the seventeen 
questions, i., 173; view of Anto- 
nelli, i., 341; on the views of the 
Curia, i., 342, 343; on secrecy, ii., 
109; on how iIûormation leaked 
out, ii., Ill. 
Allzog, Dr., opposes infallibility, i., 
292. 
Anointing, respective 
ignification of 
that of kings and bishops, i.. 68. 
Antonelli, Cardinal, Newman's notion 
of a8 to t;yllabus, i., 184 j answers 
Schwarzenberg, i., 260; his position 
towards the Council, ii., 79; reply 
to Beust, ii., 196; reply to Daru, ii., 
199. 
Aristocracy, in Papal States, i., 145; 
no career open to, id.; old not to be 
restored in new theocracy, ii., 94. 
Armenians, in Rome, arrests, inter- 
dict, and flight from monastery, ii., 
273-277. 
Arnim, Count, to Bismarck, i., 265; 
his view of Council, i., 139 ; acts as 
mediator. ii., 428. 
Audu, Patriarch of Babylon, speech of, 
ii.. 121; ordered alone to the Vati- 
can, ii., 121 ; night scene with the 
Pope, ii., 213-216. 
Austrian bishops refuse to keep the 
law, i., 303. 
Babylon, Patriarch of, see A"LDU. 
Baptism, political effects of, i., 67,116; 
ii., 115, 116. 
Bell, for Presidents, mystic symbols 
on, snake assailing bark of St. Peter, 
i., 350. 


BeIlarmine, his dispute with Sixtus V., 
i" 179; on bishops opposing Pope, 
ii., 142. 
Beust. Count. Austrian minister, reply 
to Hohenlohe, i., 263; deRpatch to 
Rome, ii., 195; l'eply to Antonel1i, 
ii., 197; defines the position of the 
State, ii.. 204. 
Bianchi, Procurator-General öf the 
Dominicant:, sermon in St. Peter's 
preceding the Council, i., 358. 
Bi shops. relation of, to the Pope, i., 
103; his prefects, i., 104; bearing 
discordant testimony to the faith, 
i., 33ï; supel'ior to princes, i., 68; 
disabilities of, in the Council, ii" 
60, 64, 72, 84, Ill, 144, 145, 146, 
151, 166, 221. 223 ; memoranda of, 
on propo:::;ed decrees. ii., 293; their 
oath, ii., 37l. 
Bisnlarck, to Arnim on relations of 
Vatican and Germany, ii., 122. 
Blacas, Duke of, the Crusader, his 
death and exemption from purgatol'y, 
i., 220. 
Bull, convoking Council, i., 208; limit- 
ing censures (.Apostolicæ Sed'is), ii., 
74; hierarchical, fiscal, and political 
aspects of this Bull. ii.. 75-78 ; sus- 
pending Council, ii., 435. 


Campagna, the. i., 121. 
Canon Law, the comnlon law of a 
country with or without consent of 
its Parliament, i., 64, 297 ; ought to 
be the law of the State, i., 306. 
Canons, the famous twenty-one pub- 
lished, and consequent alarm, ii., 
180. fI. ; new and all-important one, 
first proposed by guile and next 
forced through. i., 362. 
Cardinals ordel'ed to write secret notes 
as to the question of a future Coun- 
cil, i., 2; contents of notes, i., 
77 -80. 



Catechism, changes in, ii., 216 fÌ.; vote 
upon the new, ii., 292. 
Cecconi
 Archbishop of Florence, sub- 
ject of his history, i., 2. 
Church and State, subordination of 
State, i., 22, ff., 52, 53, 67, 275, 280, 
364; ii., 80, 189, 202, 344; ideal of 
such subordination realised in Papal 
States, i., 117; separation of one 
from the other deprecated by Rome, 
i., 114. 
Church, right of, to inflict pains and 
penalties, i., 23, 51, 69, 70, 192; 

Iontalembert on, 1.,226; Lacordaire 
forced to profess, i., 235; embodied 
in the Inquisition, i., 346 ;-consent 
of, to dogmas declared unnecessary, 
ii" 383. 
Civilisation, means the civil system, 
i, 16; Christian civilisation means 
Pope over all princes, i., 51. 
Ciriltá Cattolica" commencement of, 
i., 14; its mission, i., 15; first 
manifesto, i., 15 ff.; on Syllabus, 
i., 54; quoted, Jlas8i'l1
. 
Clergy, morals and training of, i., 
243; ii., 159 ff., 171, 172. 
Collingridge, Arthur, English Cru- 
sader, i., 206. 
Comma, vote upon, ii., 250. 
Commissions, six secret ones at work, 
i, 260. 
Communication of Pope with the faith- 
ful, what is meant by, i., 30; ii, 80, 
344. 
Concordats, i, 293; not contracts but 
laws given by the Pope, i., 295. 
Council, Vatican, first formal prepa- 
rations, i. , 2; notes of cardinals 
upon, i., 77-80; of selected bishops 
upon, i., 88 ff.; preparations for, 
interrupted by Sadowa, i., 98; po
t- 
poned in 1867, i., 99; publicly inti- 
mated, i., 165; objects and com- 
position of, ii., 238, fears of political 
effects, i., 246; manifestoes prepa- 
ratory to, i., 249, 272, 279, 2t;5; 
first session, ii., 1-4:4; second ses- 
sion, ii" 124:; third session, ii., 
278; catholicity of, questioned, ii., 
297; fourth session of, ii., 398; see 
PROCEDURE, Rules of. 
Creed, that of Pius IV. altered the 
decrees of Trent, i., 191; a new 
one read at Vatkan Council, ii., 
127; old and new together, ii., 129. 
Crotti, Count, refuses to take the oaths 
to Italy, i., 108. 
Crusade of St. Peter, con
ecrating 
weapons on the altar, i., 178; 
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efficiency of Crusaders, i., 196' 
religious incitements to, i., 197, 348 
 

ales of, i., 204; the Pope in carn p: 
1., 218; preaching the Crusade, i, 
219; Crusaders exempt from pur- 
gatory, i., 221; Allet"s order, i., 
250; at Bagnorea, i., 361; France 
commended for, ii., 333, to subdue 
the world, ii., 423; Crusaders leave 
Rome, ii., 431. 


Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, repri- 
mand of, i., 104; discusses whether a 
Liberal prince mayor may not be 
absolved, i., 227; l'efuted at Rome, 
i., 227; his forecast of perils in the 
Council, i., 323; speaks, ii., 163; a 
speech of, in full, ii., 316. 
Daru, Count, minister of France, 
opinions of, ii., 14:7; threatens to 
withdraw French garrison, ii., 192; 
important despatch, ii., 198; reply 
to Antonelli, ii., 201 ff.; suùdenly 
retires, ii., 211. 
Death, good hope in for Cardinals. ii., 
116; less hope for bishops, ii., 117. 
Decrees, purport of those of Vatican 
Council, ii., 24:6; conclusion to 
first imposed, ii., 248; Canon ill 
second imposed, ii., 3G2; text of, 
Appendix C., ii. 
Deposing kings, power of, i., 69-70. 
Directing Congregation, secret pro- 
ceedings of, i., 239; spends ten 
months in preparing Rules, i., 381 ; 
deprives bbhops of right of pro- 
posing measures, enforces secrecy, 
holds fifty meetings, i.. õS.3 ff. 
Direct power and indirect, doctrine of, 
i.. 179; ii.. 200. 
Discussion not aflticipated by the 
Curia, ii., 82-92. 
Döllinger, his position and reputation, 
i., 239; abuseù by Ultramontanes, 
ii. 170.223: his first open manifesto, 
ii.: 173; addres:-;cs to, iL, 22-1; de- 
clares that majoritic
 cannot make 
dogmas, ii., 239. 
Dufourllel, two brothers, Crusader
, 
their martyrdom and honours. i., 
2G9 ff. 
Dupanloup, Ri
hop of Orlean
. his 
manifesto, i., 323-3
O ; lectured 
by Deschal1lp
, i., 330; reply to 
Deschamps. i., 176; refused the 
ÙlljJJ"illlafuJ' in Rome, i.. 173; per- 
sonal attacks upon, ii., 209. 
Encyclical of December 8th, 18Gl, 
i., 5. 
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Excommunication blasts the soul, 
according to Pius IX., i., 40. 


Faculties, Quinquennial, i., 75, 102, 
245. 
Falcimagnc, Abbé, contends that a 
Liberal prince may not be absolved, 
i., 231. 
Florence abused by Veuillot, i., 112. 
Free Church in a Free foitate, origin of 
the phrase, i., 41; what Free Church 
means, i., 63, 167. 
Freemasons denounced, i., 105, 
Friedrich, Professor, replies to :blann- 
ing, i., 336; his Tll[Jebuclt, i., 335; 
his journey, i., 356, 357; on pro- 
gram, ii., 55; on decrees on faith, 
ii., 88; on Jesuits, ii., 108; on 
Roman monks, ii., 141; on nlorals 
of the clergy, ii., 159 fI.; his inter- 
nal conflict, ii., 227; on decree on 
infallibility, ii., 22!); on the inevit- 
able sunbeam, ii., 302. 


German bishops. ambiguous mani- 
festo of, at Fulda, i., 2
9; dismissed 
by 1\ arcH, ii., 86, 88; on infallibi- 
lity, ii., 152. 
German language, put out of priests' 
schools, i., 282. 
German notables (Catholic), meeting 
of, in Berlin, i., 301. 
Goldoni, the Crusader, his death and 
exemption from purgatory, i., 221. 
Governments, proper place of in 
education, i., 18 ; warned by 
1\Ianning, i., 334; by Oi'l"iltá, ii., 
94; their duty as to infallibility 
ii., 206. 
Gratry, Father,letter8 of, ii., 169. 
Guidi, Cardinal
 speech of, ii., 347; 
excitement caused by, ii., 349; 
scene with the Pope, ii., 3.30; votes 
Placet, ii.. 402. 
Guillemin, the Crusader, anecdote of 
i., 97; death and posthumous 
honours, Ï., 205-207. 
Harmonious laws, meaning of the 
term, i., 79. 
Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, gives 
confused advice, ii., 59; 011 Pope 
Honorius, ii., 256; states the di- 
lemma prepared by the Pope for the 
bishops of the minority, ii., 371. · 
Hergenröther, aInong the lien whom 
Schwarzenberg deemed weak, i., 
260; held up in. England as an 
authority, id.; aS
èrts that bishops 
in Vatican Council had freeùom of 
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proposition, ii., 58; his Anti-Janus, 
ii., 1-12. 
History, official, how written, ii., 357, 
358. . 
Hohenlohe, Cardinal, hi
 dinner par- 
ties, ii., 164 fT. 
Hohenlohe, Prince, minister of Ba- 
varia, his circular to cabinets, i., 
264. 
Hyacinth, Father, i., 290. 


Italians, cxcommunicatcd, i., 39; 
abused. i., 272, 273, 309 ; ii., 148. 
Italy in 1846, i., 8; again in 1848, i., 
9 ; in 1854, i., 36; in 1862, i., 42; in 
1867, i., Ill, 112. 
Immaculate Conception, effects of the 
proclamation upon polity, i., 3. 
Immunity, purport of, i., 49, 64, 67 ; 
of divinc right, i., 274. 
Indulgences, i., 267. 
Infallibility, forcshadowed, i., 261; 
address in favour of, ii., 149 ; counter 
address, ii., 151; opposed on princi- 
ple, ii., 152; decision to bring it 
forward, ii., 231; new doctrine in 
many sees, ii., 262; danger of, to 
States, hinted by bishops, ii., 265; to 
be brought on out of order, ii., 286; 
responsibility for, disowned by many 
bi;;hop
, ii., 288. 
Inquisitor, a canonised, i., 99, 170. 
Instruction, frcedom of, illustrated, i., 
18 ff. 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, promises to 
Pope armed aid, i.. 251; receives 
the golden rose, i., 255. 
Janus i., 261, 285. 
Jesuits, morals of, ii., 162. 
Jong, Peter, the Crusader, his martyr- 
dom, i., 219. 


Kenrick, Archbisbop of St. Louis, on 
the committees, ii., 73; speaks, ii., 
101; shows how the conclusion to 
the first decree was passed, ii., 248 ; 
on infallibility, ii., 295; questions 
catholicity of the Council, ii., 297 ; 
refutes Cullen, ii., 309; on why 
British government conceded Catho- 
lic emancipation, ii., 327; on oaths 
and declarations, ii., 331; describes 
first teaching of infallibility in May- 
nooth, ii., 315. 
Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz, his mani- 
festo, i., 321; his table talk, Ïi..168. 
Kings, subordinate to ecclesiastical 
authority, i., 23, 24, 29, 49. 51, 52, 
53, 60, 64:, 67, 68, 69. 200, 279, 294: ; 



not to be tolerated after Council, if 
they do not rightly govern, i., 397 ; 
ii., 189; two in every Catholic 
country, i., 63,67, 197, 279, 294,296; 
not to be convoked to the Council, i., 
199, 262. 
Kleutgen, the J esui t, story of, ii. , 
236. 


Laveleye. Professor, on two kings in 
one 
tate, i., 294. 
Lay States deprecated, i., 118. 
Ledochowski made Primate of Poland 
and representative of King of Po- 
land, ii., 238. 
Liberal Catholics, first used and then 
cast off, i., 224; policy of, i., 99; 
denounced, i., 58, 61, 62. 282, 308, 
322; condemned under the head of 
naturalism, i., 62; ii., 116. 
Liseralism condemned, i., 55, 58, 61, 
62, 273: ii., 3.55. 
Liberty of the Press condemned, i., 
38, 115, 230 ff. 
Liberty, religious. the Ultramontane 
view of, 1.,32; i.,.39; is a plague, i., 
38, 232. 
Liverani, Prelate and Protonotary of 
the Holy See. on Papal 
tates, i., 8 ; 
on morals of the Court, i., 161; and 
of the city, 162. 


l\Iajority, as a rule of faith new, ii., 
222. 
}'Iamiani, Count, on the probable 
effects of the Council, i., 247. 
Manning, Cardinal, his account of the 
confirmation of the Syllabus, i., 161, 
176; on the consequences to civil 
authorities. i., 177; cites Tarquini 
as a mild modern teacher, i., 314; 
his manifesto, i., 330; he finds the 
Papal Church not narrow enough, 
i., 331; replied to by Friedrich, i., 
336; Vitelleschi on, ii., 37, 45, 150; 
his testimony to the decorum and 
freedom of the Council, ii.. 251; his 
speech on infallibility, ii., 32.3; con- 
futed by Kenrick, id.; on deputation 
to Pope to harden his heart., ii., 381 ; 
present from his fellow labourers 
the Jesuits, ii., 411. 
::Maret, Bishop of Sora, his work. i., 
287; reviewed by Schulte, i., 289. 
Margotti, Don, editor of Unitá Oatto- 
liea, on Ollivier, ii., 147. 
JUarriaO"e a source of revenues and 
ð , 
power. i., 75: ii., 18. . 
:Menzel, Professor. forecasts of doctn- 
nal change, i., 231. 


Index. 
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1Jlenzel, 'Y olfgang, cited in two or 
three places. 
1tiichaud, Abbé, takes part in the de- 
bate on the la\\iulness of absolving 
a Liberal prince, i., 230; on changes 
of catechism. ii., 216. 
}'Iilitary spectacle for bishops, ii., 53. 
:Milton on Romish ceremÐnies. ii., 39. 
M:inority, annoyances of, ii" 210; pro- 
posal that they should quit the 
Council after guile practise(l on July 
5th, ii., 364; flight of, ii., 389; re- 
presented more Catholics than ma- 
jority, ii., 328. 
Jtlontalembert, on the reaction of 18.)2 
and years following, i.. 27, 100; 
opposes Italy, i.. 39; on new mtra- 
montanism. i., 100: his posthumous 
work, i., 222; traces ruin of t;pain 
to absolutism and the Inqui--ition, i., 
257; his strong opposition to in- 
fallibility. i" 280; his dying mani- 
festo, i., 240: Pope forbids a high 
mass for him. i.. 242, 
:l\Ioreno Garcia. President of Ecuadro, 
a model ruler, i., 349. 
Mortal sin, a new one, ii., 143. 
l\Iunich. replie:; of Faculties of Theo- 
logy and Law to the qucstions of 
the king, i., 259. 


Napoleon III.. policy of, i.. 343. 
Nationalism a fault, i., 102. 
Naturalism a heresv which includc,-: 
two deQ"l"ees of Liberal Catholicism, 
I:) 
i., 62; ii., 116. 
Natural order and supernatural order, 
illustration of the term
, i., 79, 80. 
NeWillaIi, Dr., on the Syllabus, i., 183 
ff. ; declincs invitation to Rome, i., 
198 ; his alarm at the pro<ö:pect of 
the new dogma. ii., 26 ï ; rallied and 
exorcised by the Ciâltá, ii., 271; 
retort of Veuillot UpOll. ii., 272. 


Ochino, Bernardino. on the Papacy, 
ii., 42. 
O'Connell on the doctrine of Papi
ts 
properly so callerL, i.. 179.. , 
Ollivier. Emile. PrIme l\bmster ?f 
France, policy of, i., 344. 3!.) ? hls 
proper course prescribed 
y'.eUlllot, 
ii. 13
; change
 the policy maugu- 
, D " '> 1 '> 
rated Ly arn, 11,. - ... , 
Opposition: the 
xistence of, dem

, 
ii 31' lÌs eXIstence confe..,

d, 11., 
59. effort.., to disol"cranize, ii.. 73, 
Ú
8' found so grav
 that it must 
be put down, ii.. 137. 
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Orientals invited to Council, i., 209 ; 
their response, i., 211-215. 


Papacy, a universal monarchy. and 
over all princes, i., 47, 49, 51, 52, 
173, 210, 280; ii., 202, 203; crimes 
of
 against Italy, ii.. 434. 
Papal States, the model state for the 
whole world, i.. 116 ff., 277; ii., 354 ; 
no wrong act can be done in them 
by authority, i., 117; plains of, i., 
123 ; dwelIing
 of, i., 12
; people 
of, i., 124; villages of, i" 12:>; imple- 
ments, cattle, and towns, 125-140; 
c1as::;es, 143-145; culture. 148; 
moral character of capital, 158. 
Parliamentary governnlent decried, 
i.. 273, 278, 308, 39.j; ii., 148, 20.j. 
Parliament, English and Irish mem- 
bers of, arc to have obligation
 im- 
posed, ii., 466. 
Perfect Society, the Church a, i., 49 ; 
Tarquini's doctrine of, i., 31-1.332. 
Petitions and protests of bishops of 
the nlÍnority, ii., 55, Ill, 113, lõ4, 
155, 221, 261. 
Pius IX., his States disturbed, i., 8 ; 
,vitnesse
 general commotions, i.. 9 ; 
calls for armed aid, i., 9; under- 
takes to reconstruct society, i., 10, 
46, 47 ; his first dogma, i" 39 ; his 
jubilee of priesthood, i., 277; his 
sayings previous to the Council, i.. 
341, 342; his liberality, i., 354; 
:;:peech against the Opposition, ii., 
137; refu::;es to receive address of 
130 bishops, ii" 1.33; writes against 
bishops, ii., 179 ; excites their clergy 
against thenl, ii., 209; his chat, 
ii" 225; self-importance, ii" 230; 
further letters, ii., 236; forbids a 
High l\IasR for ::\lontalembert, ii., 
242; gives no access to the minor- 
ity, ii., 28!); approves of Saldanha 
for rebelIing against his king, ii., 
324 ; Reverity to bishops as to health, 
ii., 338; his tergiversation, ii., 379 ; 
offers to Inediate between France 
and Prussia, ii., 420; how he likes 
to be addressed, ii., 421; appeals 
to King'Villialn for help, ii., -12. ; 
hoists white flag, ii., 429 ; foretells 
his restoration, ii., 478; re-opens 
the Roman Question, ii., 490. 
Placet, royal, Tarquini's doctrine of, 
i., 30 ff. 
Plantier, Bishop of Kimes, repudiates 
the idea that a Liberal prince may 
be absolved, i., 228 ; favours an ac- 


Indt.;1; . 


clamation and dogmatising of the 
A:,:mmption of the Virgin, i., 299. 
Politics included in morals, i., 19. 
Pope, sitting 

 supreme judge of 
princes and of laws, i., 47, 51, 298 ; 
the "\V ord of God, i., 351 ; the living 
Christ, i" 3:;2; the image of the 
Father, i., 352; Abraham, Moses, 
and Christ, i., 394 ; Cresar, ii., 136, 
414; head of statesmen, ii., 207; 
intercessor between God and the 
'V orld, ii. 
 347 ; continues the work 
of Christ on earth, ii., 356 ; head of 
both spiritual and temporal power, 
i., 52, 53. 68; can depose kings, i., 
69, 70; head of the human species, 
i., 113 ; fountain of water of life, 
ii., 421 ; has the authority of God, 
ii., 421. 
Press, is Satan, ii., 52 ; correspondents 
of, lampooned, ii., 94; contradic- 
tions of, ii., 97. 
Priests, disfranchised, i., 263 ; mobi- 
lised, i., 269. 
Primacy, stretching of the term, i., 
108. 
Private judgment, i., 121. 
Procedure, )Iethod of, in the Vatican 
Council. ii,. 84. 10;J, 106, 144, 220, 
361, 372. 382. 398. 
Pro-synodal congregation!':, i., 269. 
Protestantism not a negation, ii., 365. 
Protestants, letters of invitation to, i., 
217. 
Pusey, Dr., valued as an ally by con- 
tinental priests, i., 326 ; ii., 179. 


Quatrebarbes, Bernard, the Crusader, 
ii., 390. 
Quélen, Count, the Cru
ader. i., 20:>. 
Quirinus, who wa
 he ? i., 194. 


Ranke, notion of, that the Papacy had 
changed, i., 53. 
Rauscher, Cardinal. opens discussion, 
ii., 101 ; laughed at by the majority, 
ii.. 291; his argument on infalli- 
bi1ity, ii., 293-29.j, 346. 
Reconstruction of society, i., 46. 249. 
Refol'm {If Cll1l'J'clt in Head and J.1h:m- 
her.'S, i., 242. 
Regulars, uses of, to Papacy, i., 102, 
103. 
Reisach, Cardinal, head of commis- 
sion for ecclesiastico-political affairs, 
i., 19-1; his proposed code, i., 195; 
appointed President of Council, i., 
370; death, ii., 89; his code sup- 
pressed, ii., 91. 



Henan. his view of intolerance as 
essential to the Church apprm"ed at 
Rome, as against that of the Liberal 
Catholics, i., 223, 2:H, 236, 
nome, changes in, i., 110: street 
lighting a ceremony, i" no: mid- 
day in, i., III ; as seen byYeuillot, 
i., 112; city of the saints, i., 160; 
moral condition of, i., 161; is 
modern to Orientals, i., 215 ; is the 
city of three devotions, ii., 2.30. 
Ro
ary, its military virtues, i., 360 ; it 
destroyed the Albigenses. i., 361 ; it 
gained the victory uf Lepanto. 1., 
361 ; its part in the battle of Bag- 
norea, i., 36J.. . 


Raints, new, i., 41, 170. 

egesser, his plan of reform, ii., 70. 
t5enestrey .Bishop of Regens burg,speec h 
of, at 
chwandorf, i., 271 ; tales of, 
ii" 167 ; Manning's comrade on the 
deputation to harden the Pope's 
heart, ii., 381. 
School men, their methods for all time, 
i" 5 7. 
Schrader, Father, the Jesuit. sent to 
Vienna, i.. 55; his work:.:, i., 56; 
cited against Kewman, i., 188; on 
infallibility, ii., 18!; his proposi- 
tions, i., 401. 
Schwarzenberg complains of the theo- 
logians selected. i.. 21)0 ; his recep- 
tion of Sepp, i., 302; interrupted 
while speaking, ii.. 252; on infalli- 
bility, ii., 307. 
Science, homage of, to Pope, i., 348; 
iL, 218, 
Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, on new 
Ultramontanism, i.. 100. 
Society. the Pope the saviour of, i., 
210, 277, 291 ; ii., 207, 416. 

oglia, his doctrine according to New- 
man, i., 188; hi::; real doctrine, i., 
192. 
State, subordinate to Church, i., 50, 
51,52, 60, 67, 117,275; ii., 80,189, 
202. 
Sti1Jl1Jlen al.lS .JlaJ'Ïa. Laach antici- 
pates political transformations, i., 
271 ; on religious liberty, i.. 281. 
Strossmayer, attempts to speak on the 
Rules, ii., 72; called to order, ii., 
106; extract of speech, ii., ]07; on 
the official reports, ii., 108. 
I"tumpf on religious liberty and on 
the frepdom of the la wgi vel' from 
the command of th<i pric
...'
t, i" 308- 
312. 

nbjects more the subjects of the Pope 
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than of thcir own so'\"creign, i.. 67, 
279, 29-1, 2!)6. 
Sunhcam
, doctrinal "alue of i. 3 
3
9, ' , , 
bword, doctrine of, i.. I!.2. 237. i)fj:! ; 
Sf:e also CR"LSADE 0.1:' 
T, PETER. 
Syllabus, iSl'ue of. i.. 7: contents of. i., 
51 if.; summary of its effect:--, i., ';1 ; 
confirmed by Pope. i., 1 G3; accepted 
by collecti'\"e episcopate. i., ] (;7 ; 
l\Ianning'R account of its confirma- 
tion, i.. 175: cited by Cil:iltâ, i.. 234; 
not the work of the }>ope according- 
to Dr, Xewman, i.. 185; Vatican 
Decrees as prepaTed for the Council 
follow its outlines, ii. 


Table-talk, during the Council, ii., 
164 if. 
Taigi. Anna ::\laria, the new guardian 
of the Capitol. i" 367. 
Targuini, Cardinal, a Je-,uit, when a 
PTofe
sor haiJed by Pius IX,. i., 2S ; 
his doctrine of king and Pope, i., 2!1 ff ; 
cited by l\Ianning a:-, a mild modern 
teacher. i., 314; his doctrinè of the 
Perfect Society, i., 314-322: his 
doctrine of the sword, i.. Rß2 if. 
Temporal authority of princes an in- 
ferior authority to the eccle:-iastical, 
i., 69. 
Temporal power of Pope nece.;:,ary to 
his spiritual office, i.. -1-1. 167, 
Theiner, Augustine, Prefect of the 
Yatkan Archives, forhidrlen to show 
documents to'bishops or theologians, 
ii., 122; his unsucces:-;ful attempt to 
sce Lord Guildford's l\fSS.. id,; his 
di
mis:ö:al, ii., 3-10. 
Theocracy. contrast betwcen the 
Mosaic and the P
pal, i.. 2.3. 
Theologians. excluded from Yatican 
Council, iL, 4
 ; forbidden to meet 
c" 
onsult together, ii., 3U; attain- 
ments of Roman. ii., 8-1. 
Third party, attempt to form, ii., 210. 
Toleration, when to be allowed, i., 3U. 
Tribunals, the intcrnal. external, and 
supreme, i." -18; ii., BO!, 4-18. 


Ultramontanil'm, difference betwecn 
old and new, i.. 100, 101 ; henceforth 
to be the whole Ch1irch, ii.. 97. 
[lnitá Cattolica, specimens of its 
opinions. i., 2û9; abuse of Ita
y, 
., 
273 ; wants a Chamber of JesUlt-s, 1., 
')-- 
_I v. 
Cl1ity, Romish notion of, i., 276. 
Veuillot, Louis, editor (9f Cni
Nr8. a 
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layman, on the grand results to be 
expected, i., 113, 114, 115; on the 
press, i., 115; twits journalists, i., 
248; wants bishops for Prefects of 
Provinces, i., 395; sees in the future 
only 'the Pope and the People,' 
i., 397; would not have ancient 
aristocracy restored, ii., 94-95 ; 
abuses correspondents of papers, ü., 
95; lays down a policy for France, 
ii., 139; gives glory to )1. Ollivier, 
ii., 212; his tnw account of the 
scene between the Pope and the 
Patriarch of Babylon, ii., 215; 
watches the minority, ii., 393. 


Index. 


Vicar of Christ, the office described, ii. ' 
356. 
Virgin, the letter of, on infallibility, 
ii., 307. 
Vitelleschi, origin of his book, ii., 98; 
attacked in vain by the Ci
.iltá, ii., 
98; his view of the practical scope 
of infallibility, ii., 267. 
'\Var, anticipations or threats of, i., 108, 
114,305,307; ii., 81,90,135,195, 
205,257,299,377,442. 
Watts-Russell, the Crusader, ü. 352. 
Youth, Catholic, manifestoes of, ii., 
97, 191. 


FINIS. 
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